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BIBLICAL REVISION.—The Gospel of St. John. 


Great thanks are due to the five clergymen who have put forth 
the revised translation of the gospel according to St. John, to 
which we briefly called attention in a former number.* The 
question, so freely mooted of late, as to the completeness and 
sufficiency of our Authorized Version, is thus met by a prac- 
tical answer. We are enabled, thus far at least, to attach to 
that question its real weight and value. We may compare to- 
gether the old and the new ; and few perhaps will hesitate as to 
the conclusion, that the old is better. 

Now this result, if we arrive at it, is attained to by a very 
safe and satisfactory course. We have a portion of Scripture 
most wisely chosen for the purpose of direct comparison. Those 
who have undertaken its re-translation are eminently qualified 
for the task. The principle upon which it has been carried out 
is simple and unexceptionable. 

I. The gospel by St. John has been chosen with great wis- 
dom. It is long enough to supply a fair and adequate test; and 
yet it lies within so small a compass that it may be very easily 





a The Gospel according to St. John, after the Authorized Version. Newly com- 
pared with the original Greek, and revised by five Clergymen :—John Barrow, D.D.; 
George Moberly, D.C.L.; Henry Alford, B.D.; William G. Humphrey, B.D.; Charles 
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tested. Moreover, the peculiarity of St. John’s Greek would 
perhaps more readily induce erroneous translation; while his 
peculiar record of doctrinal and spiritual truth would so greatly 
enhance the vital consequence of any such error. 

II. The very names of the five translators carry with them 
their own credentials. They are all of them, so to speak, masters 
in Israel. They are specially fitted by learning, and by previous 
experience in critical theology, for the execution of so grave a 
work. They are well known as men of deep and earnest reli- 
gious principles ; they are altogether unknown as partizans on 
either side of the conflicting opinions into which the religious 
world is now divided. 

III. The principle on which the translation has been accom- 
plished commends itself at once to every man’s judgment. It 
gives us the result of individual and yet united effort; a sepa- 
rate and also a combined investigation; a quintuple guarantee 
for the same common labour. The correctness and fidelity of 
the Authorized Version is thus fully and strictly put to the 
proof; and we may congratulate ourselves that the issue has 
been joined. The alterations which have been proposed are, as 
we might expect, many and various. The majority of them 
arise from a closer attention to the force of particles, or tenses, 
and the more exact rendering of certain words; some of them 
exhibit statements of truth m a clearer and more intelligible 
form: not one of them, it may be confidently affirmed, throws 
doubt or question upon any essential truth, as already stated. 

To suppose that the Authorized Version is incapable of any 
alteration for the better, would be to presuppose the gift of 
actual inspiration for the original translators. To find that it 
admits of scarcely more improvement than consists in greater 
amount of secular scholarship, and greater nicety of expression, 
springing out of the natural change and progress of language 
itself, this bespeaks for the original translators much soundness 
of knowledge, patient painstaking, sagacious faithfulness. To 
find that no vital truth of Scripture has been ignored, or over- 
laid, or erroneously set forth, this will confirm us in the sure 
conviction, how clearly the grace and providence of God guided 
the pen of those ready writers, went along with and watched 


over their labours, and guarded the Divine Word from all risk — 


of marring by human adulteration. 

The revisers have put forth their work as an experiment ; not 
to provoke unkindly criticism, but purposely to invite fair and 
honest examination. With this view, and in this spirit, the 
revision is examined in the following pages ; it has been followed 
out verse by verse, its variations noted down, and divided into 
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three several classes. One comprehends those passages which, 
either by greater accuracy, or clearer expression, or from any 
other cause, are manifestly improved. Another, those which 
vary in terms, but are not different in sense from the Authorized 
Version. A third, those which admit of debate and question, 
and therefore perhaps had better not have been suggested. For 
convenience sake, these have been marked respectively with the 
symbols +, =, —; and thus at a glance the exact amount of 
needful change may be reckoned up in each chapter, and, from 
the aggregate of chapters, the whole gain upon this one gospel 
may be estimated clearly. To save space, and avoid repetition, 
it seemed sufficient that different alterations of the same kind 
should be noticed only once. In the end it will be found, that 
the great majority of desirable alterations consists in structure 
rather than in statement ; in phrase, but not in fact; often in 
the clearness with which truth may be set forth, never in the 
reality of the truth itself. We shall perhaps be disposed to 
conclude that every needful requirement would be fully satisfied 
by a somewhat considerable addition to our present marginal 
readings. These, of course, should not be admitted merely at 
the suggestion of individual clergymen, however talented and 
trustworthy ; they must be adopted with the formal sanction of 
adequate ecclesiastical authority. The one great advantage of 
such a course would be, that it is no innovation. It is simply 
carrying out, to its requisite extent, the principle already ac- 
knowledged and acted upon in the Authorized Version. That 
Version will then remain intact and unmutilated; no violence 
will be done to the natural and religious feelings of Christian 
men; no excuse or opportunity will be afforded for tampering 
with, or throwing the doubts of scorn upon that translation, 
which has been the rule of faith, the trusted guide to truth, the 
ground of heavenward hope for generations. This will still 
remain, and be accounted our all but perfect translation of the 
Word of God. 

If the.revisers of the gospel by St. John shall set forward a 
movement towards such a desirable end, they will have done no 
little service. Of old, as we read in Roman history, “ Quin- 
queviri muris turribusque reficiendis creati sunt.” Their modern 
namesakes have entered upon the same office in a holier sense. 
They have been marking well that tower and bulwerk of our 
Christian Zion, the pure and unveiled knowledge of the Word 
of Life. They have gone round about this tower with wary 
carefulness ; they have found it, not only beautiful and the joy 
of the whole earth, but needing nothing to give it soundness or 
stability or strength; needing, it may be, somewhat of surface 
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cementing and outward adornment, here a little and there a 
little; but firm in its rock foundation, indestructible in its 
fabric, and reaching up to heaven in its height. 

Having so laboured, but not in vain, they will tell those 
who may come after them in any kindred labour, that it will not 
be wise or safe to lay hands suddenly upon this hallowed building. 
As with God’s altar in the early day, they must beware of lift- 
ing up their tool upon it, lest they pollute it; lest they break 
down its walls, desiring to build them up; lest they undermine 
instead of strengthening its foundations ; lest they daub with 
untempered mortar the structure that has been raised with judg- 
ment laid to the line and righteousness to the plummet. Un- 
doubtedly, if any one shall so attempt to fasten crude and fancied 
emendations upon our English Bible, he will reverse against 
himself the imperial boast ; and reasonable, thinking men will 
say of him, “ Marmoream invenit, lateritiam reliquit.” 

In the following examination of the revision of St. John, 
the writer can at least lay claim to the credit of having carefully 
considered the proposed amendments, and he lays them before 
the public in the hope that the cause of scriptural truth may be 
promoted. The Authorized Version is first given, and the alte- 
rations follow with an R prefixed to them. The Greek text 
used is Bloomfield’s. 


Cuapter I, 


Ver. 3. Idvta 8’ abré éyévero. kal ywpls ata 2bé ev éyé- 
veto 0 yéyovev.—d yéyovev. That was made. R. That hath been 
made, 'This change is doubtless proposed to mark the difference 
of tense—éyévero and yéyovev. But is it quite safe to make 
yéyovev such a decided perfect? This would hardly be borne 
out by the two exceptional instances from Plat. Alcib., i., adduced 
by Buttman (Irreg. Verbs). The ordinary sense of yéyova is 
all but a present. Here 6 yéyoveyv might almost be rendered, 
that hath existence. So Heb. xi. 3, yeyovévas would be more 
strongly expressed are, than were made, though the perfect 
katnptic0a. goes before. “By faith we understand that the 
worlds have been framed by the word of God, so that the things 
seen are not formed, that is, do not exist, from the things which 
appear.” St. John affirms the doctrine which St. Paul, with 
his better knowledge of purer Greek, sets forth to the Colossians 
(i. 16, 17): &v adt@ Ex ticOn Ta Tavta... Kal Ta TavTa 
év avT@ auvéoty x €; where ouvéctnxe, like yéyovev, is a 
past present, and so is rightly rendered consist. Again, if any 
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alteration were to be made in the translation of this verse, it 
would have been better to have marked the force of 86€ év—not 
even one thing. — 

Ver. 5. €v tH oxotia.—lIn darkness. R. In the darkness, as 
it certainly should be. 

Ver. 8. Was sent. R. Came, borrowing #\Oev from ver. 7 
more naturally, than amrectadévos from ver. 6. + 

Ver. 8. 70 as.—That light. R. The light, as before. + 

Ver. 9. 5 dwrifer.—Which lighteth. R. Which lighteneth, 
scarcely needed. = 

Ver. 9. épyouevov.—That cometh. R. Coming. This version 
is adopted as a sort of compromise, and is therefore vague and 
unsatisfactory. From the preface (p. xiii) it would seem that 
preference is rather given to €pXomevoy 2 as masculine. But surely 
Scholefield (Hints, p. 40) is right in saying that this would 
require Tov épyopevov. If alter ed, it should rather stand, Which 
at its coming into the world enlighteneth every man. — 

Ver. 11. eis ta iia HAGE, Kai oi Wior adrov & mapéXaBov.— 
He came unto his own, and his own received him not. R. He 
came unto his own, and his own people received him not. The 
adjectives standing alone in the original, the translators have 
consistently omitted the substantives in each case. The revision 
omits one, and introduces the other, with an apologetic mis- 
giving (pref., p. xiii), that “ they would fain have expressed the 
neuter ta ta.” But why one without the other? If any 
change were desired, by supplying €@vn to the former, as aol 
in the latter, it might have been rendered, He came to his own 
country, and his own countrymen received him not. But how 
much simpler and more forcible it stands unaltered. — 

Ver. 14. d0fav as povoyevis mapa tatpos.—The glory as of 
the only-begotten of the Father. R. Glory as of the only-begotten 
Jrom the Father. If altered at all, should it not be, “A glory as 
of an only-begotten of a father?” That is, an indefinite sentence 
with a definite application. — 

Ver. 15. 6 dmiow pou épxopevos eum poo Bev pou yéyovev* Stu 
mpatos wou hv.—He that cometh after me is preferred before me ; 
for he was before me. R. He that cometh after me is advanced 
before me; because he was before me. To render yéyovev is 
advanced seems very violent ; for it also somewhat of an apology 
is given in the preface (p. xiv) : it is adopted to avoid a misun- 
derstanding of preferred, into which it is clear Johnson has 
fallen. The parallel passage from Milton given by Johnson 
explains his view :— 

*O Spirit, that dost prefer 
Before all temples th’ upright heart.” 
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Cf. Plat. Phedr., 245, ws mpd T3 Kexwwnuéve tov c@dpova Sei 
mpoatpeicOar pirov. At any rate, if Johnson be in error, we 
may go to Bishop Pearson, who says (p. 110, fol.) with reference 
to St. John in this verse, “First, he taketh to himself a priority 
of time, speaking of Christ, He that cometh after me; secondly, 
he attributeth unto Christ a priority of dignity, saying, He is 
preferred before me.”’ But, after all, the question is not, whether 
advanced is an improvement upon preferred, but whether either 
of them really expresses the original Greck. Clearly dmicw ps 
and éumpooGév px are antithetical, as are épyduevos and yéyover. 
If dzriow is a temporal adverb, so is €umpooGev ; one can scarcely 
be of time and the other of place. There must also be a strict 
analogy between épyopuevos and yéyovey ; namely, that of the 
Saviour’s existence, and his coming into the world: while the 
same fact, to give it greater significance, is repeated by ére 
mparos ws Hv. The testimony of the Baptist is simply this, that 
the Saviour must have priority, because he had pre-existence : 
He that cometh after me, hath existence before me ; inasmuch as 
he was before me. Even as to mp@rtos, it may be said, not 
merely that it is for mporepos, but that it carries with it latently 
its superlative sense ; it involves the truth avros éors po mdvTwv 
(Col. 1. 17). — 

Ver. 16. é« Te mAnp@patos adte.—Of his fulness. R. Out 
of his fulness, gives the proper force of é«, implying that we not 
only partake in the fulness of Christ, but derive ours from him, + 


Ver. 17. bua M... dua Xp.— By. RK. Through. See pref, . , 


p- xii. Is anything gained by the change ? Pa ah ne oo" 


Ver. 18. é&nyjnoato.—Hath declared. RB. Declared, as mark- 
ing the aor. from the perfect, but the sense is nowise altered. + 
Ver. 19. 1) waptupia.—The record. R. The testimony. + 
Ver. 32. guaptipnoev.—Bare record. R. Bare witness. + 
Ver. 38. uévers.—Dwellest. R. Abidest, which is the mar- 
ginal reading. = 
Ver. 39. eidov 7% péver kal trap’ a’te éuervav.—Saw where 
he dwelt, and abode with him. R. Saw where he abode, and 
remained with him. Nothing is gained by this change; it would 
have been better to give the same meaning, abide, to pévecv, in 
the three places. — 
Ver. 42. éuBréwas 8€ adta 6 "Inois elre,—When Jesus be- 
held him, he said. R. Jesus looked on him, and said. Tf altered 
at all, surely it should be, Jesus, after looking upon him, said. — 
Ver. 42. 5 épunveverar [létpos.—Which is by interpretation, 
a stone. R. Which is by interpretation, Peter. This is the mar- 
ginal reading. In Matt. xvi. 18, the Authorized Version gives, 
Thou art Peter, and upon this rock will I build my church. But 
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it may be doubted whether there also it had not better be stone, 
otherwise the distinction i in the original is lost sight of, od 
ITétpos, wai emi ravtn rh Ilétpa oix. Cf. Ww ordsworth, 
Theoph. Anglican, pp. 188, 189, who cites the first notice of this 
distinction by Elmsley, Ha. Col. 1590. 
Ver. 43. Voge « — go. R. Was minded 
logo, ave ° + 
Ver. 44. amd BnOc. x he modews.—Philip was of Beth- 
saida, the city of Andrew and Peter. KR. Philip was from Beth- 
saida, of the city of Andrew and Peter. Which marks better 
the amo and éx. + 
Ver. 45. “Inoav tov vidv 78 "Iwan tov awd Nafapéb.—Jesus 
of Nazareth, the son of Joseph. R. Jesus, the son of Joseph, 
which is from Nazareth, which gives the same sense more 
correctly. + 
Ver. 46. é« Nafapér Svvatai tt ayabov eivat.—Can there any 
good thing come out of Nazareth? R. Can any good thing come 
out of Nazareth ? which makes little or no difference, except it 
he to weaken the force of the question, dvvatal te dyabov 
elvae ; is any good thing capable of being? Cf. Herod. ix. 45, ta 
apayia ov duvarat Katabvpuia yevér Oat. = 
Ver. 51. am dpti.—Hereafter. R. From henceforth, which 
is also Scholefield’s rendering. + 


Caapter II. 


Ver 2. &kr7On Sé nai 6 I. wal of pab.—And both Jesus was 
called, and his disciples. R. And Jesus also was bidden, and 
his disciples. Nothing seems gained by this, except that bidden 
may be more expressive than called, and is so used Matt. xxii. 
But dé is the connecting particle, joining é«A7Oy to the former 
verse, and «al 6 I. xai oi yaé., couple together. : 

Ver. 3. tarepjcavtos olvs.—When they wanted wine. R. 
When the wine failed, which is clearly the meaning of the words. 
Cf. Plat. Leg. 844, B. &dXelres tov avayxaiov Topdtov. + 

Ver. 8. apyitpixrivw.— Governor of the feast. R. Ruler of 
the feast, uniformly as ver. 9. + 

Ver. 9. of nvtAnKoTes.—Which drew. R.Which had drawn, + 

Ver. 10. mpatov tov Kaddv olvov TiOnot, Kai drav peOve- 
Oda, ToTe TOV éeXkdcow.—Every man at the beginning doth set 


forth good wine, and when men have well drunk, then that which 


is worse. R. Evert y man setteth on the good wine first ; and 
when men have freely drunk, then that which is worse. Ti@no.— 
ponit, h. s. to set on table; ‘mparov—at first. “Orav peOvcbdcr 
should it not rather be, When they become drunken, or filled 
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with wine, then the inferior? Is the common opinion correct, 
that only free drinking, and not excess or drunkenness, is intended 
by we@.? Parkhurst maintains this from three places in the 
LXX. But 1 Kings xvi. 9, we have rivwyv peOvwv—drinking 
himself drunk, A.V. And so 1 Cor. xi. 21, weOver—is drunken. 
The ordinary meaning in classical writers is certainly the gross 
one. Herodotus, i., 133, is quoted as an instance of free, but 
not excessive drinking; but is it so? There the Persians 
are spoken of, exactly as the Germans in Tac. Germ., xxii., 
peOvoxopevor S€ ewOacr BereverOar. xk T.r., but this pel. is 
opposed to »»psov afterwards; and in Tacitus the Germans are 
termed vinolenti. At the marriage-feast, wef. would seem of 
necessity to imply more than rational drinking, or they would 
have been able to distinguish the inferior from the good wine. — 

Ver. 11. tavrnv éroince tiv apyiy Tov onueiov 6 I.—This 
beginning of miracles did Jesus. R. This beginning of his mira- 
cles did Jesus, correctly marking tov, but missing tH. If 
altered, it should be, This the beginning of his miracles did 
Jesus. pa 

Ver. 11. éfavépwoe . . . érictevoav éis.—Manifested forth— 
believed on. R. Manifested—believed in (pref., p. xi.). = 

Ver. 12. éxet Ewewav.—They continued there. R. There 
they continued. This, as the last, is perfectly immaterial. = 

Ver. 15. kal mouoas ppayéddov €x cyowlwy, wavtas é&é- 
Badev éx Te ieps, Ta te mpdBata Kal tis Boas’ Kal Tov 
KodruBiotav é&éxee TO Képpa, Kai Tas Tpamélas avéotpewe.— 
And when he had made a scourge of small cords, he drove them 
all out of the temple, and the sheep, and the oxen; and poured 
out the changers’ money, and overthrew the tables. R. And 
when he had made a scourge of small cords, he drove all out of 
the temple, both the sheep and the oxen; and poured out the 
changers’ money, and overthrew their tables. Strictly speaking, 
dpay. é« vxow. would be, not a scourge of small cords, but a 
little scourge of ropes; pay is, of course, merely from the 


4, 


Latin flagellum, which is a diminutive from flagrum. But - 


oxo. is not in sense, though it is in form, a diminutive at all. 
For instance, in the only other place in N. T., Acts xxvii. 32, 
it is used for the ropes of the boat. Its use is the same in 
Her. i., v., 26, 85; in both places for ropes attached to the 
temple. Again, the R. seems to make zpo8. xal Boas the 
apposition to mdvras, which really refers to xepyatioras (ver. 
14). Nor is it quite clear that tas tp. means their tables; 
the tables, that is, the money-tables, yields equally good 
sense. — 


Ver. 16. kai Tots Tas Tepiotepas TwAkoW elrev.— And said 
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unto them that sold doves. R. And to them that sold the doves, 
he said. Why not mark the present participle, And to those 
who were selling the doves, he said ? — 
Ver. 16. éuopie.—Merchandise. R. Merchandise. But 
this would be é€uzropiwy, in the plural ; in the singular, it means 
mart. — 
Ver. 17. yeypappévov éotiv.—It was written. R. It is 
written. The completed action still present. + 
Ver. 17. xatepaye—al. xatapayetat.—Hath eaten me ep. 
R. Shall eat me up. A mere question of text. = 
Ver. 18. otv.—Then. R. Therefore. The former might be 


mistaken for a temporal perticle. + 
Ver. 20. éyepets.— Rear. R. Raise ; properly retaining the 
same word as ver. 19. + 


Ver. 24. adres S€ 6 I. ove émriotevev éavtov avtois, dia To 
avTov yweoKkev mavras.—But Jesus did not commit himself unto 
them, because he knew all men. R. Yet Jesus did not trust 
himself to them, for that he knew all men. There seems no 
reason for the stronger yet instead of dut, for 5€; and why is 
avros ignored? Jesus himself. — 

Ver. 25. avros yap éyivwoke. —For he knew. R. For of 
himself he knew; here the avrés is, as in the former verse, 
emphatic. But why not rendered, as in ver. 6, For he himself 
knew ? 


Cuapter III. 


Ver. 3. advw0ev.—Again. R. Anew. Which amounts to the 
same thing. Cf. Gal. iv. 9, ddwv dvwGev, combined together. = 
Ver. 8. add’ ove oldas.— But canst not tell. R. But knowest 


not. + 
Ver. 10. 6 S:ddaeKxaros.—A master. R. The teacher, accord- 
ing to Bishop Middleton’s certain correction. + 


Ver. 18. & xpivetas . . . }8n Kxéxpetar.—ts not condemned .. . 
is condemned already. R. Cometh not into judgment (with a 
marginal—Gr. is not being judged). . . is judged already. Should 
not xpiverat be rendered, Is not brought under Judgment, as 
Acts xxiii. 6, mepi edridos Kad dvacrdcews vexpov éy@ Kpivowar ? 
So Thuc., ili, 57, Oavats xpiverOa, to be tried for his life. 
While 785 KeKpiTat has been already judged, and 80, is already 
condemned, rictevav—xpiverat, and Kéxpitai—memiatevxer, cor- 
respond. 

Ver. 19. xplows.—Condemnation. R. Judgment. Only pre- 
ferable if KEKpUTAL, ver. 18, be rendered judged. = 

Ver. 19. av yap trovnpa aitav Ta tpya.—Because their deeds 
were evil. KR. For their works were evil. The latter seems to 
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express no more than that evil-doing men love darkness rather 
than light ; whereas the former (if yap will bear the decause), 
expresses the truth more clearly, that the evil-doing of men is 
the reason why they love darkness rather than light. — 

Ver. 21. 6 tow tiv adjOevav.—He that doeth truth. R. 
He that doeth the truth. The article need hardly be expressed. 
Rom. iii. 12, movav ypnorornra, means much the same, though 
there is no article. Compare ver. 20, 6 adda mpdoowv with 
ch. v. 29, of be Ta patra mpdkavres. _ 

Ver. 24. otrw yap hv BeBrnpuévos.—Was not yet cast. R. 
Was not yet cast. (?) Had not yet been cast. — 

Ver. 25. éyévero our Sirnors éx tov pabntav "Iwavvs peta 
Tsdais (Steph. "Iedaiwv) rept xaPapious.—Then there arose a 
question between some of John’s disciples and the Jews about 
purifying. R. Then there arose a question on the part of John’s 
disciples and a Jew about purifying. This true rendering of éx 
is also suggested by Scholefield. The singular, Isda/s, is surely 
the true reading. + 

Ver. 26. 6 “od pepaptupnxas.—To whom thou bearest wit- 
ness. R. To whom thou hast borne witness. + 

Ver. 27. éav pt) 7} Sedopevov ait@.—Except it be given “es 
R. Except it have been given him. 

Ver. 31. é« tis yijs eotl.—Is earthly. R. Is of the con 
correctly retaining the same words in the English as in the 
Greek. So 1 Cor. xv. 47, the words are different, 6 mparos 
avOpwrros éx ys xoiKos. + 

Ver. 33. éogpayicev.—Hath set to his seal. R. Hath set 
his seal. Hardly worth alteration. 

34, & yap x pétpe Sidwow 6 Ocds 7o wvedpa.—For God 
giveth not the spirit by measure unto him. R. For God giveth 
not the spirit by measure. The addition wnato him is unneces- 
sary; but the italics of the A. V. shew that it is not in the 
original. The expression €« uétps, almost reminds us of Eurip. 
Bacch. 209, 6 Ocds .. . 8¢ apiOpar 285év ad—eoOar Pere. + 


Cuaprer IV. 


Ver. 1. rove? cai Bamriver.—Made and baptized. R. Made 
and baptizeth. Should it not be, Maketh and baptizeth, both 
for the stronger present sense, and in accordance with similar 
changes made in R.? e. g., ver. 17. 


Ver. 2. «ai tot ye.—Though. R. And yet. Which is «ai 


tor—and yet indeed, as these particles might equally be ren- 
dered, Acts xiv. 17; xvii. 27, where alone they occur again. — 
Ver. 5. épyetas Sv eis modu THs Rapapelas Neyouevnv Zvyap. 
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—Then cometh he to a city of Samaria, which is called Sychar. 
R. So he cometh to a city of Samaria, called Sychar. Neither 
change is of any moment; éyv, so, marks perhaps better that it 
was the consequence of éev (ver. 4), and the omission of which 
marks that it was the city, and not Samaria, that was called 
Sychar. But who could fall into that mistake? = 

Ver. 6. éxabéfero &tws.—Sat thus. R. Was sitting thus. 
It is the imperfect. But why was ras left thus, from which 
scarcely any meaning can be gathered? &tws=padiws. Cf. 
Elmsl. and Pflughk. Eur. Heracl., 375. In the same sense, 
Hor. Od., ii., 11, 14, jacentes sic temere. — 

Ver. 9. 9 yuvi ) Yapapeitis.— The woman of Samaria. R. 
The Samaritan woman. More correctly, as the Greek is changed 
from yuv7 é« Tis Sapapelas, ver. 7. + 

Ver. 9. & yap ovyypavtas “Iedaior Yapapelraus.—For the 
Jews have no dealings with the Samaritans. KR. For Jews have 
no dealings with Samaritans. More correct and more expressive 
without the articles. But is it well to leave cvyypa@vta:—have 
no dealings with? Ver. 8, proves that they had dealings of 
traffic. Does not the word, which is not used again, rather 
mean here, Do not associate with, that is, in friendly offices? — 

Ver. 11. obre dvtXnwa Eyes, Kal Td dpéap éeoti Babi.— 
Thou hast nothing to draw with, and the well is deep. RK. Has 
left this unaltered. Did the translators read o% tte dvtTAnpa? 
At all events, the unusual ovre .... xai is left unexpressed 
in R. — 

Ver. 13. mas 6 tivwv.—Whosoever drinketh. R. Every one 
that drinketh, which correctly distinguishes it from és 8 dv, 
ver. 14. + 

Ver. 14. yevnoetat év atta.—Shall be in him. R. Shall 
become in him. + 

Ver. 17. Néyer.—Said. R. Saith. Cf. ver. 1. + 

Ver. 18. Kai viv bv Exes ovK Eoti ox avip.—And he whom 
thou now hast is not thy husband. R. And now he whom thou 
hast is not thy husband; needed only if the (,) be put after viv. = 

Ver. 21. épyerar wpa.—The hour cometh. R. An hour 
cometh, Rather, an hour is coming. In this verse rpooxuvyjcere 
is in R. better placed at the last—Ye shall worship the Father. + 

Ver. 22. tpets mpookxuveite 6 8x oidaTe tyes mpocKuvepev 
0 oldapev: Stu) cwrnpla éx Tov Iedaiwv éotiv.—Ye worship ye 
know not what; we know what we worship; for salvation is of the 
Jews. R. Ye worship that which ye know not ; we worship that 
which we know ; because salvation is of the Jews. More clearly 
expresses the force of the original, except that of the Jews hardly 
gives é«, which implies the source. + 
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Ver. 23. kai yap 6 Ilatnp routes &yret tks mpooKxuviytas 
avtov.—For the Father seeketh such to worship him. R. For 
such the Father also seeketh as his worshippers; this is surely 
an improvement upon the A. V., which would require mpoo- 
kuynoovtas, and also upon the rendering suggested in the pre- 
face, p. xv, which involves a needless ellipsis of eivac. + 

Ver. 27. avpacav btu peta yuvaixds €Xdrer.—Marvelled 
that he talked with the woman. R. Marvelled that he was talk- 
ing with a woman. To mark the imperfect, édadeu is of course 
correct ; but B. Middleton, p. 333, has shewn that the absence 
of the article proves nothing, because of Hera; and that the pro- 
bability rather inclines to the particular woman. — 

Ver. 29. unre stds eat 6 Xpiords.—Is not this the Christ ? 
R. Can this be the Christ? So Scholefield omits not, comparing 
ver. 33, m1) Tus Hveyxev; and contrasting vii. 25, &y’ &rds eorw; 
but he more simply renders—Is this the Christ? It may be 
doubted too, whether, in this instance, the rule of the gram- 
marians holds good, that 7), so used in direct interrogations, 
expects a negative answer. The woman of Samaria was “ almost 


persuaded to be a Christian.” + 
Ver. 30. é&fAOov.... Kal jpyovto.—They went out... 
and came. R. They went out .... and were coming. + 


Ver. 34. iva Tow .... Kal TeXetwow.—To do.... and to 
finish. R. To be doing .... and to finish. Rightly marking 
the change from pres. subj. to aor. subj., but the sense remains 
the same. = 

Ver. 35. Stu Aevkal eiot mpds Oepropov Hdn.—For they are 
white already for harvest. KR. That they are white to harvest 
already. + 
Ver. 36. ta Kal 6 oreipwy due yalpn, Kal 6 Oepitwv.—That 
both he that soweth and he that reapeth may rejoice together. R. 
That both the sower and the reaper may rejoice together. What 
is gained in neatness is lost in strength of expression. = 

Ver. 37. év yap TéT@ 6 AOyos éotiv 6 adnOwds.—For herein 
is that saying true. R. For herein is (fulfilled) that true saying. 
Why not, with B. Middleton, In this is exemplified the true 
saying? Since this is adduced as an instance of the proverbial 
saying, exemplified suits better than fulfilled. At any rate it is 
well that the other rendering, half advocated from the German 
critics, pref. xv, was not adopted. — 

Ver. 38. KexomudKate .... KexoTidxact.—Ye bestowed no 
labour .... laboured. R. Ye have bestowed no labour... . 
have laboured. But the same English word might have been 
given for the same Greek word in both cases. a 

Ver. 40. petvar... . Ewecvev.— That he would tarry... . he 
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abode. R. To tarry ....he tarried. Here the same word is 
given for both; to remain perhaps would have been as well. + 

Ver. 41. Kati TOAA@ Teles rrictevoay dia Tov NOyov av’Te.— 
And many more believed because of his own word. R. And many 
more believed because of his word. Right as to avté, but m. TA. = 


far more. 


Ver. 42. &ros éotiv ddnOds 6 cwrnp Te Kdops, 6 Xpiotos.— 
This is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the world. R. This is 
indeed the Saviour of the world, even the Christ. Preserves the 
proper order of the sentence; but why the unnecessary addition 
of even? The Christ by itself is more strongly in apposition to 
the Saviour of the world. — 

Ver. 43. peta 5€ tas dv0 juépas.— Now after two days. R. 
Now after the two days, sc. those mentioned ver. 40. + 

Ver. 45. 6re obv HAOev.— Then when he was come. R. Then 
when he came. Should not ody here be therefore? that is, in 
confirmation of what our Lord had said, ver. 44. _ 

Ver. 47. &ros, axéoas.—When he heard. R. The same when 
he heard. (?) This man upon hearing. _ 

Ver. 47. iva cataBn.—That he would come down. R. To 
come down. = 

Ver. 50. eizrev.—Had spoken. R. Spake. - 

Ver. 51. amnyyetkav.—Told him. KR. Brought tidings. = 

Ver. 52. dpav é88dunv.—At the seventh hour. R. In the 
seventh hour. The accusative marking the course, rather than 
the point of time. 

Ver. 53. év éxelvn Th @pa.—At the same hour. R. In that 
hour. Almost in that very hour. = 


CHAPTER V. 


Ver. 1. peta tadta.—After this. R. After these things. + 
Ver. 2. él tH mpoBatixnn.—By the sheep market (marg., 
gate). R. By the sheep gate, which is clear from Neh. i. 3. + 
Ver. 8. tav aabevévtwv.—Of impotent folk. KR. Of the 
sick. = 
Ver. 4. 6 ody mpatos éuBas pera.— Whosoever then first after 
thee. R. He therefore who first went in after. Rather, the first 
therefore that went in after. a 
Ver. 4. dyus eyiyvero, @ Syrrote Katelyeto voonpati.—Was 
made whole of whatsoever disease he had. R. Was made whole, 
with whatsoever disease he was afflicted. + 
Ver. 5. tpudxovta Kal oxt@ etn Exwv év TH aoBeveia.—Which 
had an infirmity thirty and eight years. KR. Which had been 
thirty and eight years in his infirmity. "Ey. év rh a8. is simply 
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acbevanv. Cf. Jelf. Gr., 360. Eur. Suppl., 176, év pév alnyioan 
€ 

ae Ver. 6. dav .... kataxeiwevov.—When Jesus saw him lie. 
R. Lying. + 

Ver. 6. Oérers tying yevérOar.—Wilt thou be made whole. 
R. Desirest thou to be made whole. The wilt thou=willest 
thou, could scarcely be mistaken. = 

Ver. 7. dtav tapayOy 17> Vdwp.— When the water is troubled. 
R. When the water hath been troubled. + 

Ver. 9. Hv 88 caBBartov év éxelvyn tH Huépa.—And on the same 
day was the sabbath. R. Now on that day was the sabbath. 
Literally, It was holy rest on that day. 

Ver. 10. dpas tov xpdéBBarov.—To carry thy bed. R. To 
take up thy bed, as in the two next verses. 

Ver. 13. ébévevoev.—Had conveyed himself away. R. Had 
withdrawn himself. This alters without greatly improving upon 
the translation. Nearly, perhaps, é&évevcev=passed away. — 

Ver. 14. yeipov ri cou yévntat.—A worse thing come unto 
thee. R. Some worse thing befal thee. If changed (?) some- 
thing worse happen to thee. —_ 

Ver. 16. dua rato... . érolez.—Therefore .... had done. 
R. For this cause . . . did. + 

Ver. 18. dre od psvov. eve TO odPBarov, GAA Kai TaTtépa 
idvov éXeye Tov Oeov, icov éavrov Tom TO Ocd.—Because he not 
only had broken the sabbath, but said also that God was his 
Father, making himself equal with God. R. Because he not only 
broke the sabbath, but also called God his own Father, making 
himself equal with God. This is, perhaps, the most important 
correction that we have yet had. The A. V. not only is maccu- 
rate in the tenses of the verbs, but altogether omits ‘vov upon 
which, in fact, the whole meaning of the verse hinges. + 

Ver. 19. éav yun te BrErrn Tov Ilatépa rovodvta.— But what he 
seeth the Father do. R. Save what he seeth the Father doing. + 

Ver. 19. éuolws.—Likewise. R. In like manner. Lest the 
former be mistaken for also, as Matt. xxi. 24. 

Ver. 20.—xai peifova rétwv Seiker dvt@ Epya.—And he will 
shew him greater works than these. KR. And greater works than 
these will he shew him. The order and force of the words better 
preserved. 

Ver. 21. &rw kai 6 Tids.—Even so the Son. R. Even so the 
Son also. (?) Thus also the Son. — 

Ver. 22. 85€ yap 6 Ilatnp xpiver &déva, adda THY Kpiow 
macav déswxe TO Tid.—For the Father judgeth no man, but hath 
committed all judgment unto the Son. R. For neither doth the 
Father judge any man, but hath committed judgment altogether 
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unto the Son. But it is ovdé, not ore. For not even doth the 
Father judge any man, but hath committed the judgment en- 
tirely to the Son; tv xpiow, the future judgment, (CE. Matt. 
xii. 36,) since even the Son says of himself on earth, éy@ & xpivw 
ovodéva, viii. 15. 

Ver. 23. va wavres tipmot—That all men should honour. 
R. That all may honour. + 

Ver. 23. tov wéuyavra.—Which hath sent. R. Which 
sent. + 
Ver. 24. eis xplow ove épyerat, GdXa petaBéEBnxev éx.—Shall 
not come into condemnation, but is passed from. R. Cometh not 
into judgment, but hath passed out of. "Epx. is clearly to be ren- 
dered as a present, but though xp/ovs, ver. 22, is the judgment, 
here it must mean the condemnation of that judgment, so ver. 
29, avacracw Kpicews, and Mark iii. 29, évoyos éotw aiwviov 
Kploews. _ 

Ver. 27. dre Lids avOpwre éori.—Because he is the Son 
of Man. RK. wisely retains this. Those who are disposed to 
corrupt it into a son of man, may be convinced of their error by 
B. Middleton’s note in 1. There would be no difference of 
meaning if the rendering were—Because he is Son of Man—just 
as we have Bacvrevs without the article, as much the emphatic 
titular name for the king of _ Persia, as those equally applied to 
him, whether 6 6 Baathevs or 6 péeyas Bacinrevs. ~ 

Vv er. 33. duels atrectadxate Tpds Iwdvvny, nal pewaptipnke 
TH adnbeia.—Ye sent unto John, and he bare witness unto the 
truth. R. Ye have sent unto John, and he hath borne witness 
unto the truth. 

Ver. 34. éya 8é od rapa avOpwrs thy waptupiay NapSdavo.— 
But I receive not testimony from man. R. Howbeit the witness 
which I receive is not from man, If so, tv waptupiav ANapBave 
=paprtupiav jv rapBave, which is surely questionable. Is it 
not more simply to be rendered—But I receive not my witness 
(that is, the witness borne to me, 77v yu.) from man. The same 
truth is clearly expressed, ver. 41, d0fav rapa avOpwmrewv ov 
AapBavo. — 

Ver. 34. iva ipeis cwbjre.—That ye might be saved. R. 
That ye may be saved. So may for might is better written 
continually. + 

Ver. 35. éxeivos Hv oO AUXVOS 6 KALOLEVOS Kal paivov’ Upeis 
dé OeAjcate ayadacOivac mpos @pav év TH hwtl avts.—He 
was a burning and a shining light; and ye were willing for a 
season to rejoice in his light. R. He was the lamp, lighted and 
shining, and ye were willing to rejoice for awhile in his light. 
6 Avyvos is manifestly the lamp. Middleton seems to think 
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that it was a phrase in common use, as applied personally to St. 
John. And Trench is certainly right in saying that, with re- 
ference to St. John, it is contrasted with 7d das, the true Light, 
or Christ. Both the A. V. and R. translate as if it were 
Katopevos, and not 6 katopevos. Again, kavop. x. paw., if burn- 
ing and shining, that is merely & dua dvdu, to imply brightly 
burning; if lighted and shining, then the latter is the con- 
sequence of the former; and in a spiritual sense says, that John 
shone forth because he was kindled, or illuminated, from on high. 
Of course this is true, and would be the proper translation, if 
Kalomevos must of necessity be taken as a passive participle. 
This would be the strict, but is not the invariable usage. For 
instance, aiel 5€ mupali vexdwv xalovto Oapeai.—Il. a. 52. 
Kalovto is not incendebantur but comburebantur. So Herod. 2. 
130, mwdvvvyos AWxvos Tapaxalerac—a lamp is kept burning all 
night long. If we go to examples from N. T., of Avyvor Kavopevor, 
Lue. xii. 35, may, as in this verse of St. John, be taken in 
either sense. But surely ANaurddes xavipeva, Rev. iv. 5; Ib. 
viii. 10, must in both cases be burning. The great point gained, 
however, by R., is preserving the 6 Avxvos. — 

Ver. 36. éya 5€ éyw thy paptupiav pelfw 73 Iwdvve.—But I 
have greater witness than that of John. R. But the testimony 
which I have is greater than John. This is open to the same 
objection as ver. 34. Moreover, to say that the testimony is 
greater than John, is at least an awkward expression. The 
A. V. stands very well; it only requires the ellipsis of rijs, which 
is no unusual construction. Thus Elmsley, Med., 85, explains 
Hec., 982, und épa tav wAnciov, pro THV TaV TAciov. It is 
much what Jelf, 781, d., calls “comparatio compendiaria.” 
Why it is rH pw. w., Middleton explains p. 1, viii. 1. — 

Ver. 37. xal © méuapas pe Tlatip atros pewaptipnxe repli 
éuod.—And the Father himself, which hath sent me, hath borne 
witness of me. R. And the Father which sent me, himself hath 
borne witness of me. + 

Ver. 39. épevvare tas ypapdas.—Search the Scriptures. R. 
Ye search the Scriptures. Scholefield’s reasons for the indica- 
tive, rather than the imperative, are conclusive. + 

Ver. 44. mas Sivacbe ipets tictedoat, Sd£av Tapa addHdwv 
AapBavovres, Kal thv So€av tiv Tapa Ts wove Oc& ov EyretTe.— 
How can ye believe, which receive honour one of another, and 
seek not the honour that cometh from God only? R. How can 
ye believe, while ye receive glory one of another, and seek not the 
glory which is from the only God? The pres. part. Aap. is 
better given; dof. hardly required altering; but 7% pov. O. is 
unquestionable. + 
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Ver. 45. eis dv ipets HArikate.—In whom ye trust. R. In 
whom ye hope. Scarcely worth while, for hope implies trust, 
and éA7. is continually used in this combined sense in N. T. 
The past present sense of Azrix. it is hardly possible to give. 
It is noticeable that St. Paul, using the word six times, in four 
of them uses this tense. = 


Cuarter VI. 


Ver. 4. % éopry trav "Is8.—A feast of the Jews. R. The 
feast of the Jews ; kar’ é€oy}v. The absence of the article, chap. 
v. 1, may be a clue to determining what feast that was not. 
Matt. xxvi. 5, we have év rH éoprh distinctly for the Passover ; 
whereas xxvii. 15, just as clearly of the Passover, it is cara 5é 
éoptnv. Here the article is omitted because of the preposition ; 
see Middleton vi. 1. 

Ver. 5. émrdpas tv 6 "Inods ris dpOarpds, kal Oeacdpevos 
Sri. K.t.A.—When Jesus then lifted up his eyes, and saw. R. 
Jesus then, lifting up his eyes, and seeing. The A. V. renders as 
if there were two verbs in the original; but the R. scarcely 
mends this by rendering it by two present participles. Jesus, 
then, upon lifting up his eyes, and beholding. “Epyerat, come. 
R. cometh, rather is coming. Io0ev ayopdcopev—whence shall 
we buy? KR. Whence are we to buy? How is this better? — 

Ver. 6. r&ro S¢ éXeye meipafwv.— And this he said to prove 
him. R. But this he said proving him. Would not treipafwv 
be better expressed, testing him, or putting him to the proof? — 

Ver. 7. Stvaxociwy Snvaplwv aptor.— Two hundred pennyworth 
of bread. R. Also. But is it well to leave dyv. here and in 
other places a penny? e.g., Luke x. 35, 800 Snvdpia éxBakov— 
he took out twopence, conveys anything but a correct idea to the 
common congregation. Similarly, Luke xv. 8, dpayyds déxa, is 
expressed ten pieces of silver, with drachma in the margin. 
There seems no reason why these coins should not be retained 
in their own names. Again, is not dprov, rather loaves, as ver. 9 
it is, and as ver. 5 it might as well be? So we might render it 
loaves worth two hundred denars are not sufficient, adding in the 
margin the true value of the coin. = 

Ver 9. gore maiddpiov &v wde.—There is a lad here. R. 
There is a little lad here. Scarcely needed; Jad in earlier 
language would imply the same. If altered, might it not rather 
mean a poor boy? The diminutive itself is almost confined to 
comic writers in Cl. Greek. In the same way the similar form 
avdpapia, is used even in a contemptuous sense, Acharn., 516. 
TIai8. does not occur again in N. T. = 

VOL, VI.—NO, XI. c 
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Ver. 12. ra wepiccedcavta Kkrdopata.—The fragments that 
remain. R. That remain over. Perhaps expresses 7epe. more 


clearly. = 
Ver. 13. Kkodives Kracudtwv.—Baskets with the fragments. 
R. Baskets with fragments. + 


Ver. 14. ovres.— When they had seen. R. When they saw. + 

Ver. 14. ards éorw adrnOas 6 mpodrirns 6 épyopuevos els Tov 
Koopov.—This is of a truth that prophet that should come into 
the world. R. This is of a truth the prophet that cometh into 
the world. ‘O épy., rather that is to come. ‘O pédrwv épyecOat, 
is ordained to come, being as Pref. xiv expresses it, “The pecu- 
liar title ;” equivalent in fact to the Messiah. _- 

Ver. 15. ‘Inoas & ay yas ore HENsow epxer bau Kal apmatew 
avrov, va ToujTwo wy avrov Bacihéa, aveywpnce TadwW eis TO 
Spos avtos povos.—When Jesus therefore perceived that they 
would come, and take him by force, to make him a king, he 
departed again into a mountain himself alone. R. Jesus there- 
fore knowing that they would come and take him by force, to make 
him a king, withdrew again into the mountain himself alone. 
Avex. is in R. rendered as if it was bray. Is not avey. wadw 
merely a pleonasm, as dvaywpéov oricw, Her., vii. 2257 Jesus 
therefore, aware that they are about to come "and seize him, to 
make him king, retired back to the mountain himself alone. 
Adros povos is peculiar, and means perhaps only povos strength- 
ened ; yet Cf. Herm., Opusc., i. 338, avro Hovov. 

Ver. 17. Kal euBdvres eis TO TRolov, HpYovTo mépay THs 
Garicons.—And entered into a ship, and went over. R. And 
entered into the ship, and were going over. "’Hpyovto is an im- 
perfect, but is not 7d motor, their vessel? Cf. Middleton on 
Matt. xiii. 2. And after entering into their vessel, they were 
going across the sea. ane 

Ver. 17. Kat oxotia H5n éyeyover, Kai ovK édnrUOe. Tpods 
autsés 6 'Inoks.—And it was now dark, and Jesus was not come 
to them. R. And darkness had now come on, and Jesus was not 
come to them. Catching the force of dyeyéves, why miss An. 
and 76)? And darkness had already come on, and Jesus had 
not come to them. _ 

Ver. 18. 4 Te Oddacca, avéws peydds TvéovTos, Sinyelpero.— 
And the sea arose by reason of a great wind that blew. R. 
And the sea was rising by reason of a great wind that blew. 
Avnyeipero is certainly the imperfect, but it is passive ; if changed 
at all, why not literally rendered—And the sea, a violent wind 
blowing gy, was stirred up} ? 

Ver. 19. éXndaxotes év.—So when they had rowed. R. 
Also. Having rowed therefore. —_ 
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Ver. 19. Kal éyyds 73 mole yeyvouevov.—And drawing nigh 
unto the ship. R. Also. And being near, i.e., beside their 
vessel. Compare Thuc. i. 49, ai ‘Arrixai VES, Taparyuyvowevat 
TOIS Kepxupaiors.. —Ib. ii. 95. “Eder yap nal tds "A@nvaiss vavoi 
Te Kal oTparia, ws Treiory, € emt Tas Xarkidéas trapayevéc Oat. 

Ver. 20. eyo ejut.—It is I. R. Also, How impossible it 
is to approach in English the mystical éyo eius. 

Ver. 21. #0eXov Sv AaBeiv adrov eis TO TrOLov.—Then they 
willingly received him into the ship. R. Then they were willing 
to receive him into the ship. This hardly gives 7@ekov—wished, 
perhaps, is too strong. In the parallel, Mark vi., we have, 
ver. 48, xal 70eXe mrapenBeiv aurss, A, V., would have passed 
by them; and ver. 51, avéBn ™pos aves eis TO mAoiov. For 
ver. 48, Cf. Luke xxiv. 25, xal adds mpocetoteito toppwtépa 
rropevec Oat. We may render, Then they would (or were fain 
to) take him up into their vessel. In Cl. Gk. we should 
expect, perhaps, dopévws édaBov, or even Cf. Acts ii. 41, ao- 
pévos dmodeEdpevor. 

Ver. 22. 6 dydos . . . iS@v.— When the people saw. R. The 
multitude having seen. The change in the substantive need- 
less, the aor. part. incorrectly given as a perfect. — 

Ver. 23. dvéBnoav ... arirOov.—Were entered ... were 
gone away. R. Entered... went away. Not that the A. V. 
meant otherwise. + 

Ver. 23. cuveronrOe.—Went not with. R. Went not toge- 
ther with. If worth altering= entered not together with. — 

Ver. 23.—r)ovapwov. Steph. doiov.—Boat. R. Ship. 
This, if adopted, supposes the verse to speak of two kinds of 
vessels. o 

Ver. 23. drs épayov Tov aprov, evyapiaTncavros Te Kupis.— 
Where they did eat bread, after that the Lord had given thanks. 
R. Where they ate the bread, when the Lord had given thanks. 
Correct so far as marking that éfayov is not an imperfect, and 
expressing the emphatic tov dprov. But here, as frequently, R. 
renders the aor. part. questionably, to say the least of it. + 

Ver. 24. 858 of pabnrai airs, évé8noav [Kal adrou] eis Ta 
trota.—Neither his disciples, they also took shipping. R. Nor 
yet his disciples, they entered into the ships. 1s this at all im- 
proved, except with regard to &d¢? + 

Ver. 26. onucia.—The miracles. R. Miracles. + 

Ver. 27. épyafecOe uh tiv Bpdow THY atroAdrupévnyv.—La- 
bour not for the meat which perisheth. R. Work not for the 
meat which perisheth. Correct to render épy. work, as it is the 
foundation of the varied repetitions of épyov and épyag. running 
through the subsequent verses. But may not the force of the 
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middle verb be expressed? Work out for yourselves, not the 
perishable food; rhv amodd\vp.=perituram. Cf. 1 Pet. i. 7, 
xpucis TS atro\dXupéve. Juven., i. 18, periture parcere chartz. 
?ArrodAvpat, in this sense, is often found in Cl. Grk., not so the 
participle. f 

Ver. 27. tétov yap 6 Ilatip éoppdayiocev 6 Ocds.—For him 
hath God the Father sealed. RK. For him hath the Father sealed, 
even God. This more clearly gives the apposition between 6 IZ., 
and o 9.; but as éodp. is the aor., render—For him the Father 
sealed, that is God. Cf. Matt. xix. 17, 2dels ayabds, ef ua els, 
6 Ocds, There is none good but one, that is, God. i 

Ver. 29. twa muctedonre.—That ye believe. R. That ye 


should believe. + 
Ver. 29. améoreixev.— Hath sent. R. Sent. On the same 
principle, éoppayicev, ver. 27 =sealed, not hath sealed. + 


Ver. 30. tl odv troveis od onpuetov.—What sign shewest thou 
then? R. What sign doest thou then? In this verse we may 
preserve the middle ti épyaf& ; What do you yourself work ? the 
emphatic pronoun being expressed before in ti troveis ov. = 

Ver. 31. of marépes Huav Td pavva epayov ev TH epg. 
—Our fathers did eat manna in the desert. R. Our fathers 
ate the manna in the wilderness. The first two corrections 
stand, as ver. 23. The terms desert and wilderness are frequently 
interchanged. Thus, Exod. xvi. 1, “The wilderness of Sin, which 
is between Elim and Sinai.” Exod. xix. 2, “ For they were de- 
parted from Rephidim, and were come to the desert of Sinai, 
and had pitched in the wilderness,” There it is e/s tov épnuov 
in both places in Sept. + 

Ver. 32. ob Maas SéSaxev ipiv tov dptrov éx Te ovpavi. 
—Moses gave you not that bread from heaven. R. Moses hath 
not given you the bread from heaven. The manna was the 
bread from heaven, but it was not the true, the spiritual bread, 
Tov aprov Tov adnMivov. The clearest light is thrown upon this 
passage by Bishop Turton, On the Eucharist, p. 196, seq. + 

Ver. 33. 6 yap dpros te Oct Eotw 6 KataBaivwv ex Ti 
épavs.—For the bread of God is he which cometh down from 
heaven. R. For the bread of God is that which cometh down 
from heaven. This is Scholefield’s certain correction. 4 

Ver. 35. od ui) Tewdon... ov pr Supnon merore.—Shall 
never hunger ... shall never thirst. KR. Shall not hunger... 
shall never thirst. If changed at all, why not, Shall not hunger 

. . shall not thirst, for ever ? 

Ver. 36. 67e Kal éwpdxaré pe, Kal & murrévere.—That ye also 
have seen me, and believe not. R. That ye have even seen me, 
and believe not. It may be a question whether cal... xai do 
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not simply correspond here, as xv. 24, cal éwpdxact Kal peuson- 
xact. But if the first xa) be intensive, so in some measure is 
the second. Ye have even seen me, and ye do not believe. —_ 
Ver. 37. mav 6 dSiwol por 6 Tarnp.—All that the Father 
giveth me. R. Whatsoever the Father giveth me. The neuter 
may in itself be more strictly whatsoever, but then the Tov 
€pxopuevov which follows, shews that it is for the masculine= 
every one or all, as the R. has left it unaltered in ver. 39. — 
Ver. 38. xataBé8nxa.—I came down. R. Iam come down. + 
Ver. 39. rato 5é gore 7d OéAnua Te TéurpavTos.—And this is 
the Father’s will which hath sent me. R. And this is the will of 
him that sent me. No doubt, 6 wéuas is often emphatically 
used in this sense by itself; but in ver. 44, it is 6 Ilarip 6 
méuryas. Here it is only a question of text. = 
Ver. 40. iva ras 6 Oewpav Tov ‘Tov kai Tictedwv eis avTor, 
éxn Swi aimvov, kal dvacricw adtov éyo TH éoxaTn hepa. 
—That every one which seeth the Son, and believeth on him, may 
have everlasting life; and I will raise him up at the last day. 
R. That every one which looketh on the Son, and believeth in 
him, should have everlasting life, and that I should raise him up 
at the last day. Middleton has noticed the absence of the 
article from the second participle, marking that the two con- 
ditions are combined—looketh on may better express 6 Oewpav 
than seeth. Cf. ver. 62, and Pearson, p. 108. The subjunctival 
should rather than the potential may=éyyn. It seems at first 
sight as if ver. 40 were a stronger reiteration of ver. 39, and 
therefore that avaorjow must be subj. aor. But then, in verses 
44, 54, it is distinctly a future. It is almost a temptation to 
make it a future also in ver. 39, with a fuller stop at avré and 
rendering add yea. There would then be a clear parallelism 
between the two verses, and the future advaotjcw would express 
the promise of the Saviour four times repeated. This is the 
will of Him that sent me, that of all which He hath given me 
I should lose nothing ; yea, I will raise it up at the last day. 
Then the same truth is repeated in more definite terms. 
This is the will of Him that sent me, that every one which 
looketh on the Son, and believeth on Him, should have ever- 
lasting life ; and I will raise him up at the last day. We may 
notice, too, the singular position of éy@, as compared with its 
omission, in ver. 39, and its natural place before avacrjce, in 
verses 44, 54. + 
Ver. 42. mas ev Neyer Atos" Stu ex TH pave KataBEBnca ;— 
How is it then that he saith, I came down from heaven? R. How 
then doth this man say, I am come down from heaven ? + 
Ver. 45. was obv 6 axécas Tapa t% Tlatpos kai wabov, Epyerat 
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mpos we.—Every man therefore that hath heard and hath learned 
of the Father, cometh unto me. R. Every man therefore that 
hath heard from the Father, and hath learned, cometh unto me. 
This difference of rendering is attained by putting the stop after 
IIarpés. But then it disjoms the two participles, which, as in 
ver. 40, are combined together ; and it loses sight of the anti- 
thesis between paler Tapa t% Ilatpds and didaxtol Océ, for 
which it is in fact a convertible term. 
Ver. 46. 6 dv mapa t& Oes.—He which is of God. R. He 
which is from God. 
Ver. 48. éya eius 6 dptos ths Swns.—I am that bread of life 
R. I am the bread of life. So Scholefield. + 
Ver. 49. épayov....xal amé0avov.—Did eat .... and are 
dead. R. Ate....and they died. Or, rather, omitting the 
pronoun,—Your fathers ate the manna in the wilderness, and 
died. — 
Ver. 51. wal 6 dpros 8¢.—And the bread. R. Yea, and the 
bread. The translators may be excused for not observing the 
nicety of the divided xai...6e. They have indeed expressed it, 
1 John i. 8, xal 1 xorveovia 82 » hwerépa,—and truly our fellow. 
ship. 7 
Ver. 52. éudxovro. .—Strove. R. Contended. 
Ver. 54. 4 TPOryOV. .—Whoso eateth. R. He that eateth. + 
Ver. 57. Sa tov Ilarépa.... 80 éwé.— By. R. By reason of. 
As better expressing the cause or source of the life. + 
Ver. 60. oxdnpos éotiv Stos 6 NOyos.—This is a hard saying. 
R. This saying is hard. Remembering Matt. vii. 13, wAaréva 
) TUN, Kab éupdxwpos # 650s, one would almost be inclined to 
render—hard is this sayin J. + 
Ver. 61. eas dé 6 'Inoks év éauT@, ore yoyyvlseou wept TéTs 
of pabnral aits.—When Jesus knew in himself that his disciples 
murmured at it. KR. But Jesus knowing in himself that his 
disciples were murmuring at this. Rather, But Jesus aware 
within himself that his disciples are murmuring about this. This 
retains yoryyutsar i in its present force, and serves to express 7repl. = 
Ver. 62. éav obv Oewphre—What and if ye shall see. R. 
What then if ye should behold. The first correction is Schole- 
field’s. In ver. 40, R. rendered o Oewpav he that looketh instead 
of seeth; it would be well to retain the same term in both places, 
whether behold or look. 4+ 
Ver. 63. mvedud éote kal Con éotiw.—They are spirit, and 
they are life. R. Are spirit, and are life. + 
Ver. 64. Kal tis éotw 6 tapadmowr adtov.—And who should 
betray him. R. And who it was that should betray him. Unless 
rather, and who was to be his betrayer. + 
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Ver. 65. 51a téro elpnxa buiv.—Therefore said I unto you. 
R. For this cause have I said unto you. a 
Ver. 65. éav pu) 9 Sedouévov aite@ é« 7% Tlatpés ws.—E xcept 
it were given unto him of my Father. R. Except it have been 
given unto him of my Father. Is it not, Except it shall have been 
given unto him ? + 
Ver. 66. é« réte.—From that time. R. Upon this. Ex is 
not temporal but causal. 4 
Ver. 67. un Kai bweis Oérere brayew.—Will ye also go away. 
R. Are ye also minded to go away. This avoids the ambiguous 
will, which might be mistaken as the mere future sign ; though 
of course the translators used it, as Mark vi. 48, Kai 70eXe 
taper Oeiv,—and would have passed by them. Minded is an ex- 
pressive term, and frequently employed in the A. V., but it is 
curious that it is never so employed for €6é\w. Thus Matt. i. 19, 
it is €8eAnOn, though py) Oédwv not willing occurs in the same 
verse. In Acts xx. 13 it is wéAX@v. Where, as it often is, it 
is so rendered in St. Paul’s epistles, it is almost always dpoveiy 
or its compounds. Our Lord’s words are, Whether are ye too 
wishing to go away ? In brayewv is implied, if not the stealth, at 
least the desertion of their going away ; this it is not possible to 
express in literal translation. _— 
Ver. 69. kal iets memictevKapev Kal éyvexapev, OTe od ef 
6 Xpioris.—And we believe, and are sure that thou art that 
Christ. R. And we have believed, and know that thou art the 
Christ. This passage exactly illustrates “ éyvwxévar=novisse, 
means to know by observation.” —Liddell and Scott, s. v. zo 
Ver. 70. ovK eyo tyuas tods Swdexa éEereEaunv.—Have not I 
chosen you twelve? KR. Did I not choose you twelve? But then 
we lose the aorist, and its middle force, and the article to the 
numeral, which is surely emphatic as in verses 67, 71. Should 
it not be rendered, Chose I not unto myself you, the twelve? 
Just as we have of tpiaxovta for the council of Thirty, or for the 
tyrants. St. John employs é&eXeEaunv three times again in the 
same sense, see especially xv. 16. — 
Ver. 71. édeye 5é tov “[édav Yivwvos "Ioxapiorny: sros yap 
Hpedrev adtov tmapadiddvar.—He spake of Judas Iscariot, the 
son of Simon; for he it was that should betray him. R. He 
spake of Judas Iscariot the son of Simon, for it was he that was 
about to betray him. It is not desirable so to express it, but 
éxeye=he mean’t, in the sense so common in Greek tragedy, 
e.g., Trach. 9, motapos, "Ayeddov Aéyo. Might not sro; yap 
be more strongly marked, for this man was about to betray 
him ? + 
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Cuapter VII. 


Ver. 4. sdels yap év xpumr@ te Toes kal Gyre avros év 
mappnola etvat.—For there is no man that doeth anything in 
secret, and he himself seeketh to be known openly. WR. For no 
man doeth anything in secret, and himself seeketh to be known 
openly. This rightly omits the superfluous ¢here is ; but it makes 
avros the nominative to &mret, which is governed by adels, 
whereas avrds goes with the infinitive elva. "Ev mappnaoia is 
scarcely expressed by openly, it is much like Terent. Adelph., 
1, 2, 13, in ore ’st omni populo. Ev xputroé and év mappnoiaare 
directly ‘opposed, and are both used adverbially. For no man doeth 
anything secretly, and seeketh himself to be known publicly. — 

Ver. 4. gavépwoov ceavtov.—Shew thyself. R. Manifest 
thyself. = 

Ver. 5. 888 yap adeXgol auré érriatevov.—For neither did his 
brethren believe. R. For even his brethren did not believe. 
Surely—For not even did his brethren believe—ne fratres 
quidem. — 

Ver. 8. Orv 6 Katpds 0 euds ero mena} porar.- —For my time 
is not yet full come. R. Also. But does not rz require the 
stronger because ? and to an English ear, fully come sounds as if 
it were almost a compound of the word used ver. 6, My time is 
not yet come. So mdpeotiw and trerdAnpwra are confounded 
together, and the tense of the latter neglected. -- 

Ver. 10. GAN as év xputr@.—But as it were in secret. 
R. But as in secret. If altered at all, But in a manner se- 
cretly. — 

Ver. 13. 81a tov foBov trav ’Isdaiwv.—For fear of the Jews. 
R. Also. But ought not the article to be expressed, Throw gh 
their fear of the Jews ? 

Ver. 14. 75n Sé rijs Eoprijs pecéons.—Now about the midet of of 
the feast. R. But when it was now the midst of the feast. = + 

Ver. 14, é3/acxe.—And taught. R. Also. Surely, And was 
teaching. — 

Ver. 15. més %ros ypdupata olde, ur) pewalnxes ;—How 
knoweth this man letters, having never learned? RK. Also. To 
adopt learning from the margin of A. V. would clash awkwardly 
with never learned, though this is clearly the meaning of the 
word, and it is rendered so, Acts xxvi. 24, Ta Todd ce ypap- 
pata eis paviay TEpUTpeTrel. The wonder of the Jews is like 
the scorn of Cicero against Antony—Neque ullas omnino literas 
nosse (2 Phil. § 4) 4). Again, literature would be a totally unsuit- 
able word for ypdupara, and yet letters certainly does not convey 
its true meaning to ordinary readers. one 


Ver. 17. éav tis Oéd\n 7d OéAnwa avdT& troviv.—If any man 
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will do his will. R. If any man be minded to do his will. This 
alteration is liable to the same objection as ch. v. 67. More- 
over, the marked alliteration 0é\n ro OéAnya should, if practi- 
cable, be preserved, Jf any man be willing to do His will. _ 

Ver. 18. 6 ad’ éavté Aaddv, tiv Sokav thy iBiav Gyrei o SE 
Enrav tiv SdEav 7& wéurpavtos adbrov, Stos GAnOns éott, Kal 
dducia év ab’td ovK éotw.—He that speaketh of himself, seeketh 
his own glory; but he that seeketh his glory that sent him, the 
same is true, and no unrighteousness is in him. R. He that 
speaketh of himself, seeketh his own glory; but he that seeketh the 
glory of him that sent him, the same is true, and there is no un- 
righteousness in him. rt. d0&. 7, meurp. is better expressed ; 0 7. 
being in fact almost a convertible term in St. John for o Iarjp. 
But &7os if not this man, should at any rate be this same ; while 
ad. €. a. ek. €.=and unrighteousness is not in him. — 

Ver. 19. od Maois dé5axev ipiv tov vopov ;—Did not Moses 
give you the law? R. Hath not Moses given you the law? + 

Ver. 19. ti pe Snreire atroxreivas ;—Why go ye about to kill 
me? R. Why seek ye to kill me? For the more forcible, a 
more exact rendering, which also A. V. has, ver. 25. + 

Ver. 21. & épyov éroinca.—I have done one work. R. I 
did one work. That 8a r&ro should be carried up to this verse 
from the following seems clear. Kai mdvres Oavyatere d1a tro, 
and ye all marvel at this. So Mark vi. 6, Kai eOavpate Sia rhv 
amurtiay avTav. é 

Ver. 22. [81a rato] Moos dédwxev byiv tiv treprtophy (ody 
dre éx T8 Macéws éotiv, adv ex tov Tatépwv) Kal év caBBato 
mepitéuvete avOpwrov.—Moses therefore gave unto you circum- 
cision (not because it is of Moses, but of the fathers); and ye on 
the sabbath-day circumcise a man. R. For this cause hath Moses 
given you circumcision, not that it is of Moses, but of the fathers; 
and on the sabbath-day ye circumcise a man.—How can &a rato 
for this cause connect with what follows? If we ask for what 
cause, the answer must lie in the ody érz, which gives no answer 
at all. If 8a r&ro be joined with Oavydfere, the sense of both 
verses is clear. Ody 6t1=n0t that, is Scholefield’s ; tv qepir., 
as distinguished from zrepir., ver. 23, should almost be the rite 
of circumcision. = 

Ver. 23. euol yorate Ste ddov avOpwrov ty} éroinca év 
caBBatrw ;—Are ye angry at me, because I have made a man 
every whit whole on the sabbath-day? RK. Are ye angry at me, 
because I made a man whole every whit on the sabbath-day ? 
The strange construction 6X. vy., is supported by xiii. 10, caBapos 
dros; otherwise there is much temptation to take 6Xov as adj. 
masce., agreeing with dvOpw7ror, and wy., as predicate, as some have 
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proposed. “O)ov, for drs, is in Cl. Gk. found with a substan- 
tive, as 6Xov dudptnua, Xen. Hell., 5, 3, 7, or with a verb, as 
Suadéper Gdov te Kai wav, Pl. Men., 81, but scarcely, as in St. 
John, with an adjective. + 

Ver. 26. pjrrote ddnOas &yvwcar oi dpxovtes, Ort eros eat 
[adrnOas| 0 Xpirrds.—Do the rulers know indeed that this is the 
very Christ? R. Have the rulers come to know indeed that this 
man is the Christ? This is rather a strong rendering of the aor., 
but perhaps it could scarcely be improved. The omission of the 
second adnOas cannot be doubtful. + 

Ver. 28. éxpakev ody ev 7O iepd Sidaoxwv 6 Incas kal Eyov. 
—Then cried Jesus in the temple as he taught, saying. R. 
Therefore cried Jesus, teaching in the temple, and saying. Av. 
Kal Xey., must go together. The A. V. should therefore at least 
have been as he taught, and said. + 

Ver. 29. éyw [6] ofda bri trap’ abré eiui.—But I know him ; 
for Iam from him. R. I know him; because I am from him. 
So far preferable, as the stronger because for dru better ex- 
presses the reason why the Son knew the Father. + 

Ver. 30. nal adeis.—But no man. R. And yet no man. 
For this adversative, cai=xalro, Cf. Jelf, 759. 3. 

Ver. 32. jxscav of Dapicaion 78 Gyr yoyyfovtos Tepl avs 
tavta.—The Pharisees heard that the people murmured such 
things concerning him. R. The Pharisees heard the multitude 
murmuring these things concerning him. + 

Ver. 33. ére puxpov xpovov pel? buev eius.—Yet a little while 
am I with you. RK. Also. Yet for a little while, would better 
express both the Gk. accus., and our Lord’s meaning. — 

Ver. 34. kai Sire eiwi éy@, wpels ov Stvacbe eXOciv.—And 
where Iam, thither ye cannot come. KR. And where I am, ye 
cannot come. Thither, as then, in the previous verse, is additional 
and needless, but they are in italics in A. V. Whether eiyi 
should be read, or eis, from viii. 21, “Ore trayw ipeis od 
duvace €dOeiv, see one of Pearson’s golden notes, p. 111. = 

Ver. 35. 78 &ros wédXev TropeverOar.— Whither will he go? R. 
Whither will this man go? Render, Whither is this man about to 
go? The force of wédXre was retained by R.., vi. 71, and vii. 39. — 

Ver. 35. tiv Suactropav trav ‘EXAjvov.—The dispersed among 
the Gentiles. WR. Greeks. Which is in margin A. V. = 

Ver. 36. tis éotw &t0s 0 AOyos Ov eime.—What manner of 
saying is this that he saith? R. What is this saying that he 
said. Scarcely more correct, and certainly weaker. — 

Ver. 37. év 5€ rij €oyatn tea, TH weyadn Ths éoptis.—In 
the last day, that great day of the feast. KR. Now in the last 
day, the great day of the feast. = 
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Ver. 39. otrw yap fw TIvedpa ayiov, Sti 6 "Incas ovdéra 
€d0€da0n.—For the Holy Ghost was not yet given; because that 
Jesus was not yet glorified. R. For the Holy Ghost was not yet ; 
because neither was Jesus yet glorified. The translators of course 
supplied dvdouevov, which is defended by Scholefield (on Mid- 
dleton, p. 342), who compares Acts xxix. 2, add’ 8dé ef ITvedpya 
ayiov eo, nxécapev. If instead of given, from xiv. 16, d\Xov 
TIapaxdnrov decer, we prefer sent, from xiv. 26, méuyper 0 trarip, 
and xv. 26, éy@ méuryw ; or come, from xvi. 7, 0 lapaxdytos ov 
édevoerat, the truth will be equally preserved. But to leave it 
with R., the Holy Ghost was not yet, would risk its being under- 
stood by inconsiderate readers, that the Holy Ghost did not yet 
exist. On this account alone, the translation perhaps is worth 
re-consideration. — 

Ver. 41. yur) yap €« rhs Tadiralas 6 Xpiords Epyerat.—Shall 
Christ come out of Galilee? R. Doth the Christ then come out 
of Galilee? Scholefield, What, doth Christ come? The trans- 
lators no doubt wrote shall, having regard to the peculiar force 
of épyeras when used for the Advent ; it is more than a present, 
scarcely to be made a full future. What, is the Christ to come 
out of Galilee ? a 

Ver. 44. a\rxa.—But. R. Nevertheless ; almost more than 
is needed. -- 

Ver. 47. ua) kal tpeis tremrdvncbe.—Are ye also deceived ? 
R. Also. Should it not be, Have ye also been led astray? So 
ver. 12, mAava Tov dxyAXov might better perhaps be rendered, he 
causeth the people to err. This phrase, so frequent in A. V. of 
the prophetical books, is uniformly vAavay in the Septuagint. 
Except in this chapter once, and four times in Matt. xxiv., 
mAavay is not found in act. voice in N. T., but its causative sense 
is better expressed clearly. — 

Ver. 48. pu tis €x TOV apxyovTwv ériatevoer eis ator, 7) Ex 
trav dapicaiwy.—Have any of the rulers, or of the Pharisees 
believed on him? RR. Hath any of the rulers believed in him, or 
of the Pharisees ? + 

Ver. 49. GX 0 dyxros Eros, O pa) Yeyv@oKwY TOV VomoV, éTL- 
Katdpatol eiot.— But this people, who knoweth not the law, are 
cursed. R. But this multitude, which knoweth not the law, are 
cursed. In this place, the substitution of multitude for people, 
elsewhere often immaterial, is quite needful, lest people should be 
mistaken for nation. ah 

Ver. 51. pt) 6 vopos nyov xpiver Tov dvOpwrov, av pr) axson 
tap avt& mpotepov.— Doth our law judge any man before it hear 
him? R. Doth our law judge a man except it first hear from 
him? This is surely expressed with some awkwardness, and it 
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does not, better than A. V., give the tov dvOpwzrov, which clearly 
has its meaning, whether xpevdyevor is to be supplied or not. — 

Ver. 52. épetvncov kal ide, Ste tpoprrns éx THs Tadvdaias 
ovK eynyeptar.—Search and look, for out of Galilee ariseth no 
prophet. R. Search and see that out of Galilee ariseth no pro- 
phet. The force of dt is properly given, as expressing what they 
were to search for. It seems almost certain that the true read- 
ing must have been 6 mpodyrns, and then éy7yeptas will have its 
proper force as a perfect. + 

Ver. 53. R. Appends a marginal note here, stating that 
vii. 53—viii. 11, “is wanting in the best ancient manu- 
scripts.” But is it quite safe, according to the principle upon 
which the revision is avowedly carried out, to insinuate in this 
way a doubt as to a passage always received into the body of 
the Authorized Version? The note surely should have been 
omitted, or the question as to the genuineness of the passage 
should have been fully entered into. — 


Cuapter VIII. 


Ver. 1. "Ino&s 8é érropév0y.—Jesus went. R. But Jesus 
went. This Scholefield notices, as connecting this verse with 
the previous chapter. + 

Ver. 2. dp0ps.—Early in the morning. R. Also. More 
simply perhaps at day-break. - 

Ver. 3. a@ysou.— Brought unto him. R. Bring unto him. + 

Ver. 5. ob av ti Néyets.— But what sayest thou? R. What 
then sayest thou? Render, What therefore sayest thou? a= 

Ver. 6. As though he heard them not. R. omits what is 
clearly a note carried into the text. + 

Ver. 7. ws dé éméuevov épwtavtes adtov.—So when they con- 
tinued asking him. R. But when they continued asking him. 
The construction of éveu. with a participle here, and Acts xii. 
16, éméueve xpswv, has authority from Pl. Meno. 93. + 

Ver. 7. tov Gov.—A stone. R. The stone. Middleton in- 
geniously adduces the use of the article in proof of the genuine- 
ness of this questioned passage. It may be doubted whether 
mp. Tov M. B., first throw the stone, is for throw the first stone 
(Deut. xvii. 7); or more simply Ais stone, that is the stone each 
had ready. 

Ver. 9. of 5€ dxécavtes, Kai Uo Tihs ouvedjcews edeyyo- 
uevot, €Enpyovto els Kal’ els, apEduevot aTrO TOY TpecBuTépwv Ews 
tav éoxatwv.—And they which heard it, being convicted by their 
own conscience, went out one by one, beginning at the eldest, even 
unto the last. KR. But they haviny heard it, and being convicted 
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by their conscience, went out one by one, beginning at the elders, 
even unto the last. Oi Sé ax. aor., but they upon hearing it, 
éEnpy. is imperf. began to go out, els xa eis. Dobree Advers. 
ii. 568, adopts the old conjecture, eis, «d@ els, which would seem 
much better, both here and Mark xiv. 19; but then it would fail 
us, Rom. xii. 5, 6 8¢ xa@ eis; it had better, therefore, be left as 
an anomalous construction. *A7d trav rpecB. R. Beginning at 
the elders, with reference, it would seem, to the Scribes and Pha- 
risees, ver. 3, but the comparative oi mpexBvrepor is commonly 
used, rather than the superlative. Cf. Elmsley, Med. 67. _ 

Ver. 10. &dels oe xatéxpwev ;—Hath no man condemned thee ? 


_R. Did no man condemn thee? But xatéxpivev may just as well, 


rather better, be the aorist, and not the imperfect. _ 

Ver. 12. év tH cxotia.—In darkness. R. In the darkness need- 
less ; as it would be to translate 7 weonuBpia the mid-day, rather 
than mid-day, in any case. - 

Ver. 13. od epi ceavtod paptupels.— Thou bearest record of 
thyself. R. Thou art bearing witness of thyself. Witness is, per- 
haps, an improvement upon record ; but the other change seems 
unnecessary, or, at any rate, should have been changed also, ver. 
14, into I am bearing witness. — 

Ver. 14. ov« oldate.—Ye cannot tell. R. Ye know not, as of 
course it should be, in contrast with éy@ oida, just before. + 

Ver. 16. kai éav Kpivw 5é éya.—And yet if I judge. R. Yea, 
and if I judge. Ver. 17. nai év t@ vou@ S&—It is also written. 
R. Moreover it is written. It would be difficult to say in what 
respect the sense of cal... 5€ is better put in either case 
by R. = 


Ver. 19. ore eué oldare, ore tov Tlatépa pov" ei eye 
noette, kal Tov IIatépa px Hdevte dv.—Ye neither know me, nor 
my Father ; if ye had known me, ye should have known my Father 
also. R. Ye know neither me, nor my Father ; if ye knew me, 
ye would know my Father also. So the antithesis of the Saviour’s 
words is correctly given, and the force of the peculiar tense #deure. 
It might even, perhaps, be more clear to say, if ye did know. + 

Ver. 20. diddcxwv.—As he taught. R. As he was teaching. 
As, perhaps, R. had better have been, vii. 28. + 

Ver. 21.€v tH dyaptia tuav.—In your sins. R. In your sin. 
But is the singular purposely used here, or is not the same as év 
tats dwaptiass, ver. 24? To render it sin would seem to imply some 
specific sin, which can scarcely be the case. If so, it would 
rather be duaptnyatt. If the singular must be expressed, it 
should rather be sinfulness. This use of duapria is very strong, 
Rom. v. Cf. especially verses 13, 14, 7 duwaprtia, followed by 
dpaptia. See also 1 John iii. 4, 5. 
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Ver. 24. éav yap pn muoredonre.—For if ye believe not. R., 
For except ye believe. + 

Ver. 25. rhv dpyny 6 tt Kal NaX@ duiv.—Even the same that 
I said unto you from the beginning. R. That which I also say 
unto you from the beginning. This does not seem in any way to 
make this questionable sentence clearer: tv apyhv can “seareely 
be rendered from the beginning ; is it not used adverbially at 
first? For the neuter 6 7,1 John iii. 2, ot édavepoOn ri 
‘€o6ue0a has been compared. The present ado for the past has 
little difficulty. Perhaps, after all, we may consider the idiomatic 
thy apxnv to be used, as mddac so frequently is, with a present, 
ex. gt. Pers, 293, cvya madras dvoTnvos. Had the sentence run 
8 71 xa) médas add vuiv it would have meant much what it does 
mean—That which I am also telling you this long while. = 

Ver. 26. kayo & hxsca tap’ av’té, tadTa réyw eis Tov 
Koopov.—And I speak to the world those things which I have 
heard of him. R. And the things which I heard from him, these 
speak I unto the world, The order of words in the original more 
closely observed only ; but zap’ airé is much better from than 
of him. + 

Ver. 27. é1u adrois éxeyev.—That he spake unto them. R. 
Also. Why not, That he was speaking unto them. 

Ver. 28. drav inpoonte.—When ye have liftedup. R. sie. 
Rather, Whenever ye shall have lifted up. 

Ver. 28, addra, xabas édiSaké we 6 Tatip.— But as my Father 


hath taught me. R. But even as my Father taught me. + 
Ver. 29. ta dpeota avrd.—These things that please him. R. 
Those things that are pleasing to him. + 


Ver. 31. mpos t&s memiatevKdtas ait@ ’Isdaiss.—To those 
Jews who believed on him. R. To those Jews which had believed 
him. Marks the perf. part. and the dat. case instead of eds after 
TLTTEVO. 

Ver. 33. Kal odderi SedsrevKapev Tra@Tote’ TAS oD réyers’ Ste 
€revOepor yerjoeaOe ;—And were never in bondage to any man ; 
how sayest thou, Ye shall be made free? R. And have never been 
in bondage to any man; how sayest thou, Ye shall be made free ? 
The perf. de5sX. correct ; but to render enevd. yevno., Ye shall be 
made free, leads to the conclusion that the same word is used as 
ver. 32, édevOepm@cer, which is rightly given, shall make you 
free. Read, And to no man have we been in bondage at any 
time ; how dost thou say, Ye shall become free? This change is 
made in R., chap. ix. 34. _ 

Ver. 34. mas 6 Trowy THY dpaptiay S8Os éote THs duaptias. 
—Whosoever committeth sin is the servant of sin. R. Every one 
that committeth sin is the bondman of sin. Bondman, of course, 
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answers better to the déw from which 540s comes, and bondage 
was used, ver. 33. Trench notices 580s as opposed to éAevGepos, 
Rev. xiii. 16. His remarks upon this and its kindred words are 
well worth attention—Synonyms, N. T., p. 34. + 

Ver. 37. adda Snreiré pe atroxteivar, btt 6 Adyos O euos & 
xopel év tuiv.—But ye seek to kill me, because my word hath 
no place in you. R. Nevertheless ye seek to kill me, because my 
word gaineth no ground among you. a. §.=rather—and yet ye 
are seeking to kill me. Neither hath place, nor gaineth ground, 
seems to satisfy ywpe?. It may be inferred from pref. ix that 
their phrase scarcely was acceptable to the revisers themselves. 
The word is elsewhere used in N. T. with very doubtful mean- 
ing. Cf. Matt. xix. 11; and 2 Cor. vii. 2. _— 

Ver. 38. xai tyets otv.—And ye. R. And ye likewise. + 

Ver. 40. 9 tHv adyOevav tiv NeradyKa, Hv HKsoa Tapa 
Ts Ocs.—That hath told you the truth, which I have heard of 
God. R. That hath spoken unto you the truth, which I heard 
from God. + 

Ver. 41. ta &pya.—The deeds. R. The works. Cf. vi. 27. + 

Ver. 42. xai ijxkw.—And came. R. And am come. ao 

Ver. 42. &5& yap am’ ewavté é€djdrv0a.—Neither came I of 
myself. R. For neither am I come of myself. The force of dé 
is not given, and though éd7\v0a may be rendered J am come, 
here it would be confused with the preceding jew. For not even 
of myself have I come, but He sent me. — 

Ver. 44. OéXere rroveiv.— Ye will do. R. Ye love todo. This 
seems far too strong = Ye desire to do. a 

Ver. 44, év TH anrnbela ody EornKev Ste ovK Eat adnbeva 
év avt@.—And abode not in the truth. R. And standeth not in 
the truth. The translators slipped both the meaning and tense 
of the verb. But certainly R. does not express well such a 
phrase. Cf. Acts xxvi., éornxa paptupopuevos, to render that in 
like manner, J stand testifying, would scarcely do. There A. V. 
has continue, which might do very well here; or even abideth 
would not be so objectionable. Render, He is not settled in the 
truth, for truth is not in him. — 

Ver. 44. érav dary} 70 weidos, é€x tav idiwv Rarel Oru 
wevorns éotl, Kal 0 tathnp avTé.—When he speaketh of a lie, 
he speaketh of his own; for he is a liar, and the father of it. 
R. retains this, only changing for into because, and of it into 
thereof. Among the numerous alterations suggested by R., it 
seems very strange that this passage should have been left 
unaltered. There can hardly be a doubt as to the correctness 
of Middleton’s criticism ; or that his translation, as somewhat 
improved by Scholefield, is the true one—When a man speaketh 
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a lie, he speaketh of his own; for his father also is a liar. For 
the omission of tis as the nom., to adj, Bp. Middleton sup- 
plies abundant instances. A rather remarkable one is noticed 
by Piele, Agam., 71, opyas areveis mapabér£e, where tus under- 
stood, stands for Agamemnon. 

Ver. 46. éhéyyeu.—Convinceth. R. Convicteth. Ei 5é adj- 
Oevav réyo.—If I say the truth. R. If I speak truth; unless 


ae Iam speaking truth. + 
Ver. 4 » Sua tét0o.— Therefore. R. For this cause. + 
Ver. 52. Tov AOyov wou.—My saying. R. My word. + 
Ver. 53. amé@ave.—Is dead. R. Died. + 
Ver. 54, d0&4%m.—Honour. R. Glorify. + 
Ver. 55. kal ov éyvoxate adtov.—Yet ye have not known 

him. KR. And ye know him not. + 


These last few verses afford more than usual occasion for 
mere verbal amendments. 


Cuarter IX. 


Ver. 1. kal rapayov.—And as Jesus passed by. R. And as 
he passed by. If the narrative were in a continuous form, there 
would, of course, be no need to insert Jesus; but on account of 
the division into chapters, the translators wisely introduced the 
name from the concluding verse of the last, but in italics, to 
mark that it was an insertion. —_ 

Ver 1. tuddov &« yeveris.—Which was blind from his birth. 
R. Blind from his birth. Only preferable in saving words; 
a can be no error in expressing évta, which must be under- 
stoo 

Ver, 2. iva rupros yevrn64—That he was born blind. R. 
That he should be born blind. “Iva is almost=dere. + 

Ver. 3. ore Stos Huaptev.—Neither hath this man sinned. 
R. Neither did this man sin. This preserves the same render- 
ing for the same word, jjaprev, in both verses. It would be 
just as well to omit the did in each case, rendering the = 
Who sinned ? neither this man sinned, nor his parents. 

Ver. 4. &ws tyépa éoriv' Epyerar WE While it is day, the 
night cometh. R. Also. Why not, night cometh? The article 
is wanting to vv€, as to juépa; both, therefore, should be trans- 
lated alike. — 

Ver. 5. Sav év tO Koop &.—As long as I am in the 
world. R. Also. Can any similar instance be given to warrant 
rendering étav, as long as ? — 

Ver. 6. xai éméypice Tov Tnyrov Eri Tés OPOddwes TH 
tuprs.—And he anointed the eyes of the blind man with the clay. 
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R. Also, only omitting he. But the marginal rendering A. V. 
gives the Greek more correctly. ’Ezvypiw is used only in this 
chapter; nor, perhaps, often elsewhere, except now and then in 
the Odyssey, where it is constructed with dative. — 

Ver. 7. & épunveverar.—Which is by interpretation. R. 
Which is interpreted. The translators render as if it were the 
participle, as it is in the only two places in N. T., where it 
occurs again. The compound peOepu. is oftener found. + 

Ver. 8. dru tuprds jv. —That he was blind. R. That he 
was a beggar ; adopting mpocairns. = 

Ver. 13. aysow. —They brought. R. They bring. + 

Ver. 17. od ti Néyers wepi adts, Ste HvorkE cou Tors dpOar- 
pous ;—What sayest thou of him, that he hath opened thine eyes ? 
R. Seeing that he hath opened thine eyes, reading, that is, 6 Te 
for 671. Even so, in that would as well express it. But is it 
not more simple to read the words of the Pharisees as a double, 
and so more scornful question? What sayest thou of him? that 
he hath opened thine eyes ? — 

Ver. 22. éav tis avtov bporoynon Xpiotov.—If any man 
did confess that he was Christ. R. If any man should acknow- 
ledge him as Christ. + 

Ver. 24. é« Seuréps. —Again. R. The second time. = 

Ver. 24. 85 Fv trupdrds.—That was blind. R. That had been 
blind. <A. V. of course means, that was (before) blind, which is 
far less harsh than to render #v had been. _- 

Ver. 24, 86s Sd£av 7H Oe@.—Give God the praise. R. Give 
glory to God. + 

Ver. 25. ef dwaptwros eo, ovx olda* év olda, Sts tTuddds 
dv, aptt Brérw.—Whether he be a sinner or no, I know not: 
one thing I know, that, whereas I was blind, now I see. R. 
Whether he is a sinner, I know not: one thing I know, that, 
being a blind man, now I see. Certainly far less expressive in 
English, and not more accurately rendering the Greek. Ei, 
whether, always implies, if it does not express, an alternative ; or 
no, A. V., is therefore properly in italics. The present part. av 
is continually found in this strong sense, inasmuch as I was, or 
whereas I was ; see note, chap. xi. 49. Cf. Thue. i. 57, Hep- 
Sixxas.... émetoduwto, Evpyyayos mpotepov Kal iros ov. 
Perdiccas had been rendered hostile, whereas before he was 
an ally and friend. 

Ver. 27. ur) Kal tpeis Oérere adté pabnral a ll 
ye also be his disciples? R. Would you also be his disciples ? 
R. seem very much afraid lest this favourite will of A. V. should 
be mistaken for a future sign. But have they mended the sense 
here? The man asks the Pharisees, Whether are ye also willing 
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to become his disciples? The example given in Jelf, 873-4; 
for the a) interrogative, expecting a negative answer, is apposite 
enough, GAA 1) apxutéxtov Bérer yevéoOar ; ode ev eyo : 
épn.—Xen. Mem., iv., 2, 10. 

Ver, 29. Nerd rnwer 0 @cds.—God spake. R. God hath 
spoken. 

Ver. 29. rérov 8&.—As for this fellow. R. But as for this 
man. There is nothing to warrant the contumelious term, 
A. V. + 
Ver. 30. €v yap tét~.—For herein. R. Also. The reading 
év yap todro would more strongly express the man’s scorn, if it 
had sufficient authority. = 

Ver. 31. nal Oé\nya adres trovh.—And doeth his will. R. 
And do his will, to express the conjunction after éav. But is it 
not somewhat hypercritical to think the change worth while? = 

Ver. 32. é« 7&8 aidvos ox HxéaOn.—Since the world began 
was it not heard. KR. Since the world began it was never heard. 
Is this at all improved? Perhaps ov« xéoOn rather is, Hath it 
not been heard ? 

_ Ver. 32. ruprd yeyerynuéve.—Of one that was born blind. 
R. Of a man born blind ; see ver. 1. _ 

Ver. 34. & épapriass avd éyevvnOns bros.—Altogether born 
in sins. R. Wholly born. The English word nearer akin to 
the Greek, otherwise no better expressed. = 

Ver. 35. xa} evpov avtov.—And when he had found him. 
R. And he found him. Surely, And after finding him. —- 

Ver. 37. cal 0 Nadav peTa cod exelvos éott.—And it is he 
that talketh with thee. R. And he it is that talketh with thee. 
Should it not be, And he that talketh with thee is he. Cf. iv. 
26, the yet stronger expression, and the order of the words in- 
verted, éy@ ews, 0 NaA@Y cot. — 

Ver. 39. mrOov. —I am come. R. Came I. That it may = 
be mistaken for fro. 

Ver. 39. ruddoi yévovras. —Might be made blind. R. Might 
become blind. This is exactly the correction which R. should 
have made, viii. 33, €devOepor yernoea Be. 4 

Ver. 40. é« tov Papicalwy oi dvres pet’ adtS.—And some of 
the Pharisees which were with him. R. And those of the Phari- 
sees which were with him. So Scholefield. + 

Ver. 40. un Kai tpels tuprol éopev ;—Are we blind also? 
R. Are we also blind ? + 

Ver. 41. ef tuddol 7 fre, oun ay eiyere duapriav.—f ye were 
blind, ye should have no sin. R. If ye were blind, ye would not 
have sin. Which is what A. V. meant to say. + 
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CHarTer X. 


Ver. 4. xal bray ... . éxBddn.—And when he putteth forth. 
R. And when he hath put forth. Better to express the indefi- 
nite drav, and whensoever he putteth forth. — 

Ver. 5. ddrotplp 88 od 2) axorsOnowor.—And a stranger 
will they not follow. R. But a stranger they will not follow. Is 
not the strengthened negative ov 7) better expressed by A. V.? 
Further on, ray dddotpiwy is retained strangers, not marking 
the article, whereas it is dANotpip in the former part of the 
verse. ae 

Ver. 9. xal eicehedoerar nal é€edXeVoeTas Kal vou evpyncet. 
—And shall go in and out and find pasture. R. And shall go in 
and go out, and shall find pasture. Even shail expressed again 
before go out, would be as well. 

Ver. 10. éya Hor, va Sony éywou, Kal mepiscdy Exwor.— 
I am come that they might have life, and that they might have it 
more abundantly. R. I came that they might have life, and that 
they might have it abundantly. *H)Oov is of course I came, but 
why not, after this aor., render the conjunct. éywou may have ? 
The expression vrepicady is surely weakened by omitting more, 
which in A. V. was clearly not intended to imply a comparative, 
but a strong word. Mark vi. 51, we have Niav é« wepicod ; 
vii. 36, wadXov Tepisodrepov, and three times by St. Paul, the 
yet stranger and stronger u7epexrrepioc’. — 

Ver. 11. riv Wuyi adité riOnow.—Giveth his life. R. 
Layeth down his life, as Scholefield properly translates it, be- 
cause so translated verses 15, 17. The A. V. seems first to have 
given the simple meaning as if it had been diSwar, as it is Matt, 
xxi. 28, xai S8vae tiv Wuyxv adts AdTpov avti ToAA@v. The use 
of r/6nox is peculiar to St. John, who, besides this chapter, has 
it again xiii. 37, 38; and, as it would seem, with direct reference 
to our Lord’s words recorded here, 1 Ep. iii. 16. In this sense 
Ti@mou is used for its compound xatati@no.. Almost in the 
kindred sense of depositing or staking as a prize, we have both 
simple and compound verb together in Theocritus viii. 11—14. 


Xpyoders catabetvar a€Odov ; 
Mocxov éyw Onow. + 


Ver. 12. nal 6 AvKos apmaver avta.—And the wolf catcheth 
them. R. And the wolf teareth them. Not of any consequence ; 
but so the use of this word in Homer is explained, corripio den- 
tibus (Damm. Lex.) An example from Homer exactly corre- 
sponds with dpmrafeu cal oxoprriger here—-- + 
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Tw pév ap aprafovte Boas cai igua pipra, 
SraOues avOpwrwv KepatCerov.4 + 

Ver. 14. Kal yuyvoonw ta cud, Kai yuyyooKopat tro TeV 
éuav.—And know my sheep, and am known of mine. R. And 
know mine own, and am known of mine. A. V. has sheep in 
Italics ; but it is better omitted, to preserve the antithesis be- 
tween Ta éua and tov eMav. > 

Ver. 15. xaBas yuyvaoke: pe 0 Ilatip, Kayo yvyvooKw Tov 
Tlarépa.—As the Father knoweth me, even so know I the Father. 
R. Even as the Father knoweth me, and I know the Father. 
This is a manifest, and very well known emendation; it is 
adopted by Scholefield, the substance of whose note is well put 
in the Preface of Revisers, vi. + 

Ver. 16. cal yevnoerat pia troipvn, els trouunv.—And there 
shall be one fold, and one shepherd. R. And there shall be one 
flock, one shepherd. A decided improvement to omit the weak- 
ening expletive, and to distinguish zo(uvy from avd, and that 
by a word which more closely connects it with its kindred 
TOLL. + 

Ver. 17. Gre eyed Tine ti uy pov, wa madw AABw 
avrnv.— Because I lay down my life that I might take it again. 
R. Because I lay down my life that I may take it again. It is 
not perhaps practicable to render this otherwise, so as to express 
that iva Xd4B8q is not the cause why r/Onou Thy apuyry, but that 
it implies that AaBeiy +. y. will be the future consequence of 
TWévas T. vp. = 

Ver. 18. €\aBov.—Have I received. R. Received I. + 

Ver. 19. 81a Tas Noyes TaT#s.—For these sayings. R. Be- 
cause of these sayings. Rather, On account of these (his) words. 
Twice in chap. viii. 51, 52, R. thought it needful to alter saying 
into word for oyov. 

Ver. 21. tadra ta pyyata ovK éore Renseneelnn Plane 
are not the words of him that hath a devil. R. These words are 
not the words of one that hath a devil. Here, on the contrary, 
pypara, in itself, and to distinguish it from the preceding Aodyss, 
may better be sayings ; Sa.povifouévs =one possessed of a devil, 
and so exactly answers to da:uoviov éyer in the previous verse ; 
moreover, it is the genitive case, not governed by pyyata under- 
stood as R., but by €or, J elf, 521. — 

Ver. 22. éyéveto S€é Ta eyxaiva év Tois ‘Iepocodvpous.— And 
it was at Jerusalem the feast of the dedication. R. Now it was 
the feast of the dedication at Jerusalem. Merely the order of the 
words more closely followed. 





@ Jl, v., 556. 
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Ver. 23. nal mepverares 6 ’*Inc&s.—And Jesus walked. RK. 
And Jesus was walking. + 

Ver. 24. ws mote thy Wuyny huav aipes ;—How long dost 
thou make us to doubt? Or, hold us, marg. R. How long dost 
thou hold our mind in suspense? Any satisfactory meaning for 
aipes is scarcely to be hoped for. To take it as ver. 18, to slay, 
is quite out of the question ; to substitute aiwpels is a mere ex- 
pedient, and would hardly be Greek. Some such rendering as 
A. V. or R. gives, must be the sense of the passage. The word, 
but then it is passive in both instances, is employed for mental 
agitation, 
And 


® U 
H xapta mpos yuvackos, aipecOa xéap.? 


Ti 707’ aipoua evyvxos ovTw 

Aciuact, Pacnact.” = 

Ver. 26. GX’ tyels od muotedere’ od yap éote éx THY TpO- 
Batwv tov éuav.—But ye believe not, because ye are not of my 
sheep. R. Nevertheless, ye believe not; for ye are not of my 
sheep. ’Ad\a=and yet; the stronger because seems to suit yap 
better, since their not being his sheep, is given as the express 
reason why they did not believe. —_ 
Ver. 28. Kai ody dpmacet tus.—Neither shall any man pluck. 
But man in italics. KR. And none shall tear them. This, and 
the correction of none for no man, ver. 29, is due to Schole- 
field, g. v. To render dpz. tear, is questionable here, because it 
seems to carry with it the same sense as ver. 12, where it is rend 
or tear in pieces of a beast of prey. + 
Ver. 30. éy@ xai 6 IIarhp & éopev.—I and my Father are 
one. RR. JI and the Father are one. This perhaps is better, 
though my in A. V. is in italic, and must be understood, as it is 
twice expressed in the last verse. + 
Ver. 31. ¢8dcracav oby wad ribes of "Iedator.—Then the 
Jews took up stones again. R. The Jews therefore took up stones 
again. Ody in this instance requires therefore to express that 
what our Lord had said, caused the Jews to attempt to stone 
him. It would be desirable if some better word could be found 
for 8docracay than took up; it is not as viii. 59, Hpav sv AiOes. 
The passage which has been quoted in support of took up, is no 
support at all; there Sisyphus is represented Nady Bacrdafovra 
Tedw@piov aupotépnow (Od. xi. 594)=trying to raise a huge 
stone with both hands—that is, to lift it up the hill. In Agam. 
35, xépa ... THde Baotdcar yepi=to grasp, but even so with the 
idea rather of holding or supporting. + 





’ Agam., 575. ¢ Bur. Hece., 69. 
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Ver. 35. xal & Sivarat AvOjvat % ypady.—And the Scripture 
cannot be broken. R. And the Scripture cannot be made void. 
Because it would not be a violation, but a non-fulfilment of the 
Scripture. +} 

Ver. 36. #ylace.—Hath sanctified. R. Sanctified. + 

Ver. 37. ei 5é wous.—But if I do. R. But if I do them. 
Necessary to shew that do answers to do not; is a verb, that is, 
and not the sign of a tense. 4 

Ver. 39. kal é&p Oey Ex Tis yewpos adtav.—But he escaped 
out of their hand. R. And he passed out of their hand. Safer 
so to render the single word ; the act itself is more fully expressed 
viii. 59. + 
Ver. 40. Sire Hv "Iwdvyns 1d tpatov Barrifwv.— Where John 
at first baptized. R. Where John was at first baptizing. + 

Ver. 41. moddol AAOov pds ad’rov.—Many resorted unto 
him. R. Many came to him. 

Ver. 41. *Iwdvvns pév érroinaey. —John did. R. John todeeil 
did. Here, as before, chap. viii., we have several verbal correc- 
tions, worth noticing perhaps, but of scant weight towards dis- 
turbing the received version of this Gospel. + 


Cuarter XI. 


Ver. 1. Hu 8 THs acdeviv, Adfapos amo BnOavias, ex rijs 
xouns Mapias cai Mapas tis adeAdijs avdtiis.—Now a certain 
man was sick named Lazarus of Bethany, the town of Mary and 
her sister Martha. R. Now there was a certain man sick, named 
Lazarus, from Bethany, of the town of Mary and her sister 
Martha. The changes are of little importance, though certainly 
improvements. For it is not joOéver, and dzro with é« should 
be expressed as in i. 45. Instead of supplying named, Lazarus 
may be taken as the common apposition to tis, a certain man, 
Lazarus, i.e. It is altogether a different case, verse 16, and 
if R. adhered, as usual, to the order of the words, they would 
run, the town ‘(or hamlet, rather) of Mary and of Martha her 
sister. = 

Ver. 6. as odv Hxecev.—When he had heard therefore. R. 
When therefore he heard. Scholefield better renders it, When 
he heard then, objecting, with reason, that therefore would amaly 
that because J esus loved Lazarus therefore he delayed going. 

Ver. 6. Tore pév Eyerver ev @ hv TOT@ Sv0 Huépas.—He studs 
two days still in the same place where he was. RK. At that time 
he continued two days in the place where he was. The still of 
A. V. does not express the idiomatic TOTE ev, and might also be 
mistaken for he abode quiet, tore pév, if the precise two days 
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had not been added, would have been for a time, and is therefore 
properly given in R.: the needless same of A. V. is rightly 
omitted. + 
Ver. 7. érevtra peta TeTo Aéyet Tois pwaOnrais.—Then after 
that saith he to his disciples. KR. Then after this he saith to the 
disciples. Little or nothing is gained here. The éevra wera 
Téro is a mere pleonasm, oftener érevta pera Taita. Tois wal. 
may stand Ais just as well as the disciples. = 
Ver. 8. €{jrav.—Sought. R. Were seeking. 
Ver. 10. dru 70 pas ovK éorw ev avt@.—Because there is no 
light in him. R. Because the light i is not in him. Cf. ver 9. + 
Ver. 11. Adfapos o 0 diros Nuav Kexoiuntas’ ara Tropevouat 
iva eEurrvicw abtov.—Our friend Lazarus sleepeth, but I go, that 
I may awaken him out of sleep. R. Our friend Lazarus is fallen 
asleep, but I go, that I may awake him out of sleep. Rather, 
Lazarus, our friend, has gone to rest ; but I go that I may awake 
him out of sleep. R. has caught, what A. V. slipped, the tense 
xexoiwntat, which is here a perfect, though the active is continued. 
But to render it by fallen asleep leads to the mistake that it is 
the same, and not a totally different word from that expressed in 
awake out of sleep. This difference it is the more necessary to 
mark because of ver. 13, mepl Tis Kouunoews 78 dave, which is 
correctly given, of the taking of rest in sleep. — 4 
Ver. 12. ef xexolunrar, cwOnoera.—If he sleep, he shail do 
well. R. If he is fallen asleep, he shall recover. Altering 
xexoiu. as before, cwOnc. is better in R. For the rare use of 
cater bar to recover from sickness, Liddell and Scott, Lez., s. v. "2 
give an example from Hippocrates. 

Ver. 17. réacapas hyuépas dn éxovta év TH pynuwelo.—That he 
had lain in the grave four days already. R. “Also. Render, They 
found him four days already in the tomb. “Exovra does not require, 
and will scarcely bear to be rendered had lain ; it is, as very 
often, with a preposition, merely a strengthened dvTa, ex. gr, 
Esch., s.c. Theb. 99, mor’, et By viv, dui uTav EEouev ; When, 
if not now, shall we engage in prayer? Mvnpeiov throughout 
the chapter would be better tomd or sepulchre than grave, which 
it is not. What it really i is ver. 38 exactly defines. o- 

Ver. 19. Kai TONAOL éx tav “Isdaiwy édndvOecay tpds 
Tas wept MdpOav xai Mapiav.—And many of the Jews came to 
Martha and Mary. R&. Also, except giving correctly édnr. had 
come. But what of pds tas wept M. cai M.? Can it be that 
St. John employed an idiom so peculiar as oi audi or trepl, to 
signify the sisters alone, without any companions? If Jelf, 436, 
d. be right, this sense was peculiar to the Attic Dial., and is 
frequent, therefore, in Xenophon and Plato; but where should 
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St. John get it? Is it not simpler to understand that many 
men had come to join the women already around the sisters, con- 
soling them—ut flentibus adflerent. — 

Ver. 20. ws nxscev.—As soon as she heard. R. When she 
heard. Immaterial ; this temporal a as is often strong. = 

Ver. 20. Mapia 88 év T@ oixw Exabélero.—Sat still in the house. 
R. Was sitting in the house.’ Sat still is liable to the same ob- 
jection as in ver. 6. But would not the imperf. éxa0.= continued 
sitting ? —_ 

Ver. 22. addra Kal viv, ol8a br, boa dv aitnon Tov Ocov.— 
But I know, that even now, whatsoever thou wilt ask of God. R. 
Nevertheless even now I know, that whatsoever thou shalt ask of 
God. Better as regards the order of the sentence; especially 
better in substituting shalt for wilt. Martha’s words had no re- 
ference to whether our Lord would be willing to ask anything or 
no, but express assurance that, ask what He might of God, en 
would hear him. 


Ver. 25. xav amobavn.—Though he were dead. R. Though 
he die. + 
Ver. 26. nal mas 6 Gav Kal miotedwr eis éue ov uy) arroOdvy 
eis Tov ai@va.—And whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall 
never die. R. Also. Render, Shall not die for ever ; or as it is 
truly expressed in our Burial Service, shall not die eternally. — 
Ver. 27. éyw memiotevxa.—l believe. R. I have believed. 
Thongh of course the perf. implies that the belief remains. + 
Ver. 28. amjrOe.—She went her way. R. She went away. 
Quite needless, and left unaltered by R. at ver. 46. — 
Ver. 28. dwvet ce.—Calleth for thee. R. Calleth thee, as A. 
V. also gives épwvyce in this same verse. + 
Ver. 29. éyelperar.—Arose. R. Ariseth. + 
Ver. 30. otw 8& édndrvOer.—Was not yet come. R. Also. 
Why not had not come, as corrected at ver. 19? — 
Ver. 31. nai tapapv0épwevor.—And comforted her. R. And 
were comforting her. Rather omit were because of the previous 
ot Ovtes pet’ avThs, who were with her. — 
Ver. 31. dru taxéws avéorn Kal Ej AOev.—That she rose up 
hastily and went out. R. Also. Is it not rather, That in haste she 
rose up and went out ; throwing av. xal é&. together as one com- 
bined and sudden act, ver. 29, is rightly translated, ariseth 
quickly and cometh (rather goeth), but there the position of 
Taxv=Tayéws is altered: it is éye/pera TaxD kal épyera, the 
latter act followimg upon the former. For épyerau=goeth. Cf. 
Wunder Soph. Philoct. 48. — 
Ver. 33. ’veB8pysjoato T@ tTvevpatt Kal érapakev éavTov.— 
He groaned in the spirit, and was troubled—with marginal, he 
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troubled himself. R. Was greatly moved in his spirit, and 
troubled himself. On the rare évefp. little certain can be de- 
termined ; whether it was inward or expressed emotion, T@ trv. 
=his spirit, clearly ; so Scholef. ap. Middleton in doc. = 

Ver. 37. tovjoa iva Kal odtos ph aroOdvy.—Have caused 
that even this man should not have died. R. Have caused also 
that this man should not have died.. But xai surely belongs to 
oUTos. — 

Ver. 38. Hv 88 omnraiov, al AlOos éréxerto em’ adto.—lt 
was a cave, and a stone lay upon it. R. Now it was a cave, and 
a stone lay against it. Better, Was laid over against it. Yet 
even this scarcely expresses the double éri. There seems no great 
reason for avoiding the sense of upon for émi, which appears to 
have influenced R. If there be not, then dpate and ypav, in 
the subsequent verses, may bear their usual meaning to take 
up. — 
Ver. 39. tetaptaios yap éoti.—For he hath been dead four 
days. R. Also. Both marking that dead is supplied. Terapr. 
agrees with vexpos understood, and may almost be rendered for 
now he is the fourth day a corpse ; most readers will remember 
Xen. Anab. vi. 2,9, 5 yap hoav meutrraio, Kal oux olov Te 
avatpeiy eri Hv. Cf. et Her. 2. 89, where tpitatas 4 TeTaptaias 
yuvaixes occurs exactly as rerapraivos in St. John. _ 

Ver. 40. 61 €av mictedons.—That, if thou wouldest believe. 
R. If thou believe. This construction of 67: the translators were 
not, perhaps, likely to observe. Cf. Jelf, 802. + 

Ver. 41. ob Rv 6 TeOvnx@s Kelipevos.—Where the dead was 
laid. R. Also. To render o tev. the deceased, would be too 
modern a phrase, though that is its meaning. The combination 
of the two participles te@v. and xe(u. is very difficult to ex- 

ress. 

: Ver. 41. %pe tods dpOarpss dvw.—Lifted up his eyes. R. 
Lifted his eyes upward. The turn of expression is similar to 
Hor., ccelo supinas si tuleris manus, where tuleris=sustuleris, 
and is strengthened by supinas, just as avw gives its force to 
npe. + 
, Ver. 42. ddra dia Tov Sydov Tov TepvecTtata eltov.—But be- 
cause of the people which stand by, I said it. R. But for m4 
sake of the multitude which stand ar ound, I said it. 

Ver. 43. gdwvy pweyady expavyace. —He cried with a loud 
voice. R. He cried out with a loud voice. Right on the same 
principle as ver. 41. + 

Ver. 44. e&f\Oev 0 teOvnxas.—He that was dead came forth. 
R. Also. So almost in English, but how different in Greek—és 
éyéveTo vexpos Kai Efnoev, Rev. ii. 8, which was dead, and is alive. 
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Ver. 44. Sedeuévos—rrepredédero.— Bound—was bound about. 
R. Also. Forgetting the perf. and pluperf. Upon the fact re- 
corded in this verse see a note of Bp. Pearson, fol. p. 220, 
221. — 

Ver. 45. of éXOovres . . . Kal Oeacdyevor.—Which came and 
had seen. R. Which had come and seen. Read, Which came 
and saw. — 

Ver. 47. té mo8pev.—What do we? R. What are we to do? 
Is it not rather—What are we doing ? — 

Ver. 49. els 5€ Tis && adtav, Kaiadas, apysepeds dv r8 éviavté 
éxelve.—And one of them, named Caiaphas, being the high priest 
that same year. R. And a certain one of them, named Caiaphas, 
being high priest that year. On the peculiar els tus, see Ellendt. 
Lex. Soph., p. 527. For the omission of named, see ver.1. ’Ap- 
xlepeds @y is an instance in point for the construction of av 
spoken of, ix. 25. The meaning of the verse is this—And a 
certain one of them, where the indefinite tis has, in reality, a 
particular definitiveness, to wit, Caiaphas, inasmuch as he was, or 
as being high priest, said to them, etc.; dpy. not o dpy., there- 
fore not the high priest; the absence of the article being itself 
emphatic. So that the two words, dpyvepeds wv, in fact, express 
all that is expressed in ver. 51, namely, that because he was 
high priest he uttered unconscious prophecy. —_ 

Ver. 50. ovd€ duaroyiferbe.— Nor consider. R. Nor do ye 
consider. Needed to complete the sense. a 

Ver. 51. bmép 7& eOvovs.—For that nation. R. For the 
nation. So Scholefield. + 

Ver. 52. ta Svecxopmicpéva.—That were scattered abroad. 
R. That are scattered abroad. Why not, that have been scat- 
tered abroad ? — 

Ver. 54. xaxet d:érpiBe.—There continued. R. There tarried. 
Better word, as it is dérpBe, and not éuevev, but it is the im- 
perfect tense. _ 

Ver. 54. els "Eqpaiu X.1.—Into. R. To. + 


Cuaprer XII. 


Ver. 1. dis hv Adfapos, 6 teOvnxas.—Where Lazarus was 
which had been dead. R. Also. This, awkward in itself, be- 
comes more so when compared with the last chapter, where the 
same 0 TeOvnxws is rendered the dead. May it not be consi- 
dered merely as in apposition to Lazarus, and rendered with its 
true meaning, he that was lately dead, just as téOvnxe Pidurrros; 
is the Néyerat Te Kawor ; —_ 
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Ver. 2. érrolncay obv ait@ Seimvov éxet.—There they made 
him a supper. R. So they made him a supper there. aa 

Ver. 2. els Hv tév avaxepévwv ory aitd.—Was one of them 
that sat at the table with him. R. Also. There is no objection 
to leaving this unaltered, except that R. has altered it in the 
next chapter, ver. 23. — 

Ver. 3. ptpou vapdouv miatixhs.—Ointment of spikenard. R. 
Ointment of pure spikenard. In margin liquid. Better pure. Cf. 
Liddell and Scott, from zriotis, like the English word reliable. + 

Ver. 4. 6 pédXwv trapadddvar.—Which should betray him. 
R. Which was about to betray him. Why not, He that was 
about to betray him? 

Ver. 6. clare 5 rét0, ody Stu Trepl Tov Trwyay Eperev adTO. 
—This he said, not that he cared for the poor. R. Also. Is it 
not rather, But he said this, not because he cared about the poor, 
but because, &c. — 

Ver. 6. 7d yAwoodxopor elye, Kal Ta Baddopeva ¢Bdoratev.— 
Had the bag, and bare what was put therein. R. Kept the bag, 
and purloined what was put therein. The change in elye is need- 
less, but of little moment. For the rendering éSacratev pur- 
loined many great names can be given, but can one good in- 
stance be produced for such an interpretation from classical or 
from Scripture Greek? St. John himself is quoted as so using 
the word, xx. 15; but that is not the fact, ef od ¢8dcracas 
avtrov=If you have borne him hence, but the expletive hence, 
needed to complete the sense, forms no part of é8dcracas, in 
which the idea of carrying alone is involved. This is, indeed, 
the prevailing, almost the universal notion of the word ; so much 
so, that it is found continually with the adjunct yep/. To say 
that ferre is so used for auferre says nothing to the purpose ; 
that is merely the simple in the sense of the compound verb: 
Baer. is much more akin to portare than to ferre. If to purloin 
be the true, it must be admitted to be a recondite sense of the 
word, and therefore might fairly be expected in poetry rather 
than prose. But it will be looked for in vain, whether in Homer, 
Pindar, or the Tragedians, though with these last it is a very 
common word. In Greek prose it is scarcely to be found at all. 
Liddell and Scott give Polybius=¢o carry off. The sense of pur- 
loining is said to be necessary in St. John, because Judas is first 
called «Xémrrns. May it not just as well be said that, as bearer 
of the bag and its contents, he had opportunity and incentive to 
become «dérrns ? me 

Ver. 8. rods mTwyovs yap Tavrote éyere we? Eavtdv.—For 
the poor always ye have with you. R. For the poor ye have 
always with you. Merely throws the dvr. more strictly to éy. = 
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Ver. 9. ob 81a tov ’Inoév povov.—Not for Jesus’ sake only. 
R. Not because of Jesus only. The A. V. might lead into mis- 
take. + 
Ver. 10. éBsXevcavro.—Consulted. R. Took counsel. But 
this might mean that they took counsel of others, and not ann 
themselves. 

Ver. 12. dxécavres—When they heard. R. Having heard. 
At least let it be upon hearing; but the A. V. marks the aor., 
and, what is more, catches the change from the singular noun of 
number éxAos, joined with o é\@@v, to the plural dxécavtes. 
This should surely not be lost. = 

Ver. 13. 7a Baia rév powixwv.—Branches of palm trees. R. 
Branches of the palm trees. It is noticeable that St. John so 
definitely marks the trees ; the two first evangelists have it gene- 
rally trav dév8pwv, and St. Luke makes no mention of branches 
at all. + 
Ver. 13. edrAoynpévos 6 épyopevos év dvopmatt Kupis, 6 Bacideds 
78 ’Iopand.—Blessed is the king of Israel that cometh in the 
name of the Lord. R. Blessed is he that cometh in the name of 
the Lord, the king of Israel. A decided improvement, requiring 
only a (,) after Kupis. + 

Ver. 14. edpav 5é 6 ’Inc&s dvdpiov.— When he had found. R. 
Having found. Clearly, After finding=nactus. Our Lord, we 
shall remember from Matt. xxi., had sent two disciples to find 
the ass and her colt. — 

Ver. 18. imnvrncav.—Met him. R. Went to meet him. As 
A. V. xi. 20. 

Ver. 20. é« tav dva8awovtwv.—Among them that went up. 
R. Among those. From A. V., the certain Greeks might have 
been among the Pharisees, ver. 19. + 

Ver. 21. jpwrwv. —Desired him. R. Prayed him. Surely 
too strong. Upon the use of the word épwtdw as compared with 
aitéw in N. T., see Trench, Syn., pp. 164—8. 

Ver. 24. avros povos peévet. —It abideth alone. R. It abideth 
by itself alone. Cf. vi. 15. + 

Ver. 29. adyyedos ade Aehadnnev.—An angel spake to him. 
R. An angel hath spoken to him. + 

Ver. 30. od OV gué...... aryra 80 tyas.—Not because 
of me, but for your sakes. R. Not for my sake, but for your 
sakes. + 
Ver. 33. molp Oavar@ tuedrev atroOvicKkev.— What death 
he should die. R. What manner of death he should die. Read, 
By what kind of death he was about to die. IToiw, asin R.., should 
clearly be expressed, since in it lies the force of inywb. It 
would be very bold to say die hanging, when die by hanging 
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was meant. In ver. 4, R. corrects u. rapad. from should betray 
into was about to betray. _ 

Ver. 35. Kai 6 mepumatay év Th cxotia ovK olde 78 Urdyer.— 
For he that walketh in darkness knoweth not whither he goeth. 
R. And he that walketh in the darkness knoweth not whither he 
goeth. This is right, and seems rather to confirm R., ch. viii. 
12; see also 1 John ii. 8—11. The same figurative language 
occurs, Xen., Anab., ii., 5, 9, avev S¢ o8 waca pev bia oKortes 1 
odds" 8dév yap avbris émurtdpeba. + 

Ver. 36. iva viol pwrds yévnoGe.—That ye may be the chil- 
dren of light. R. That ye may become sons of light. So “ 
should have rendered yevrnoerOe, viii. 33. 

Ver. 36. kai atredOav éxpvBn am’ advtav.—And — 
and did hide himself from them. R. And he departed, and did 
hide himself from them. ’ExptBn may certainly be used in a 
middle sense. Jelf, 369, 2, gives the kindred a7adXayjva, to 
remove oneself. But there seems no reason why éxpv§n here, 
and viii. 59, should not be construed simply as passive. Why 
not say, and departing he was hidden from them? 

Ver. 41. dre cide tHv Sokav ait, Kal éddrnoe Trepi ad’rs.— 
When he saw his glory, and spake of him. R. When he saw 
his glory ; and he spake of him. This is merely a question of 
punctuation, but is it an improvement? Upon this whole pas- 
sage, from ver. 36, Bishop Pearson has written, as only he can 
write. -— 

Ver. 42. duws pévror Kal éx TaV apyovT@V TOKO! érlorevoav 
eis avtov.— Nevertheless, among the chief rulers also, many be- 
lieved on him. R. Nevertheless, even of the rulers, many be- 
lieved in him. The strangeness lay in any of the high ones of 
the nation believing. + 

Ver. 42. adda, Sia tas Dapicaiss, ody wporoysv.—But be- 
cause of the Pharisees they did not confess him. R. But because 
of the Pharisees they did not confess it. Is it not simpler to 
understand aurov, rather than miorw § ? Compare i ix. 22. — 

Ver. 43, Tyarnoav yap thy Sofav trav avOparwv paddov 
Hep TH dofav 7&8 Oc&.—For they loved the praise of men more 
than the praise of God. R. For they loved the glory (that is] of 
men more than the glory [that is] of God. To say the least this 
looks awkward, and is not very intelligible. 4ofa of course is 
rather glory than praise = €rravvos, Cf. Rom. ii. 29, ‘O érawos 
ovk é€ avOp@rwy, adr’ €x 78 Oes. St. John is here, after all, but 
repeating in another form what our Lord had said, chap. v. 44, — 

Ver. 48. ta onward px.—My words. R. Also. 

Ver. 48. 0 Novos bv EXdAnoa.— The word which I have spoken. 
R. The word that I spake. This last is right of course; but do 
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words and word correctly give the different prjyata and Aoyos ? 
Here they occur together in one verse, as after the interval of a 
verse, x. 19—21; they should surely be distinguished. — 

Ver. 49. dre && éwauté ov« €Xaddnoa.—For I have not spoken 
of myself. R. Because I spake not of myself. + 

Ver. 49. adres pot évrorAny edwxe.—He gave me a command- 
ment. R. He gave me commandment. Yet xi. 57, R. leaves it a 
commandment. Should it not here stand, Because I spake not 
of myself; but the Father which sent me, himself gave me a 
commandment, which I should say, and what I should speak? 
Here we have eizrw joined with Aadjow, as pyyata with Aoyos in 
the last verse. When, as in x. 18, there is reference to a spe- 
cific power in the hands of Christ, namely, that over his own 
life, to lay it down and to take it again, then the similar expres- 
sion is put more definitely ; it is ravrnv tHv évtodj EdaBov Tapa 
78 Ilatpos pov. -- 

Ver. 50. xaOas elpnxé por 6 Tlatnp.—Even as the Father said 
unto me. R. Even as the Father hath said unto me. + 


Cuarter XIII. 


Ver. 1. eida@s 6 ’Inc&s.—When Jesus knew. R. Jesus know- 
ing. 40 
Ver. 2. nal Seirve yevouéve.—And supper being ended. R. 
And when supper was begun. A. V. clearly is wrong, but is 
R. in the other extreme right? 4. yey. seems to be neither cena 
peracta as with some, nor cena parata as with others; but sim- 
ply incidente cen=a supper taking place, or even when a supper 
took place, if the aor. yev. be insisted upon; yevoyéve is here 
almost évros. Thus the same fact in Matt. xxvi. 6, Ino yevowéve 
év oikla Xipwvos, is Mark xiv. 8, dvtos adré év TH oikia X(pwvos. 
The reason given by some for not rendering ver. 2 supper being 
ended, is really no reason at all; it is drawn from ver. 4, éye/perac 
éx 78 Selrve=he riseth from the supper ; therefore the supper is 
not ended, is the inference. But there can be no objection, so 
far as the words go, to render ey. ex T. delz, he riseth after the 
supper, Cf. Eur., Hec., 903; é« Selarvwv imvos Hdds, as quoted 
for this very sense, Jelf, 621. So that ver. 4 might as well be 
urged for, as against the A. V. in ver. 2, though there can be 
little doubt but it incorrectly renders yer. ended. This only 
shews how it may be possible to come to right conclusions even 
upon wrong premises. 


Ver. 2. 75n BeB8rAnxotos.—Having now put. R. Having 
already put. + 
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Ver. 3. dru dd Oc& eEnAOe, Kal mpos Tov Oedv trdyer— 
That he was come from God, and went to God. R. That he 
came forth from God, and was going to God. + 

Ver. 4, éyelperau ex 78 delve, Kai tinct ta iwatva.—He 
riseth from supper, and laid aside his garments. R. Riseth from 
the supper, and layeth aside his garments. + 

Ver. 5. els tov virripa.—Into a bason. R. Into the bason. 
See Middleton in loc. + 

Ver. 6. Epyeras odv mpds Xiuwva Ilétpov.—Then he cometh 
to Simon Peter. R. So he cometh to Simon Peter. Is it in- 
tended by this to meet the needless question, whether or no our 
Lord went first to Peter ? = 

Ver. 7. 8 éy@ row od ovx oldas apti, yowon sé pera 
ravta.—What I do thou knowest not now; but thou shalt know 
hereafter. R. Also, with the necessary correction of afterwards, 
for hereafter. It is Scholefield’s correction also. Mera taidra 
here might almost be expressed after these things, for it is 
fulfilled, ver.12. What Iam doing would give a more present 
force to 5 row. + 

Ver. 8. od pa) vinrns tas Todas pov eis TOV aidva.—Thou 
shalt never wash my feet. R. Never shalt thou wash my feet. 
The rendering is strengthened so, however short it falls of the 
original, which it is hardly possible to give fully. This verse 
might seem to be opposed to the remark made at xi. 26, but it 
is not. There, as at iv. 14, our Lord is deliberately propound- 
ing vital truth; here Peter is giving utterance to vehement aud 
overstrained language. Something of the same hyperbole, if we 
may say so, St. Paul has, 1 Cor. viii. 13, od pu) dayw xpéa eis 
TOV aiova. + 

Ver. 10. 6 AeAXspévos.—He that is washed. R. He that 
hath been bathed. Though bathed is hardly the word that would 
have been chosen, if there was any choice; it is quite necessary 
to distinguish Xovw from virtw. In Heb. x. 22, washed can be 
retained, because it is fully expressed, AeAspévor TO capa. 
Upon St. John, see Trench, Synon., p. 185. ~ 

Ver. 10. ddd’ ody mavres.—But not all. R. Yet not all. = 

Ver. 11. See yap Tov wapadiddvta aitév.— For he knew 
who should betray him. R. For he knew him that should betray 
him. Render, For he knew him that was betraying him. Ver. 2, 
Satan had already entered into the heart of Iscariot. For this 
force of the present, see Jelf, 398, 2. —_ 

Ver. 15.—trodevyya yap &wxa bpiv, iva Kabas eyo éroinca 
buiv, kal tpets trowre.—For I have given you an example, that 
ye should do as I have done to you. R. For I have given you an 
example, that ye also should do as I have done to you. Render, 
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For I gave you an example, that even as I did to you, you should 
also do. “Edwxa, I gave you, that is, in the act just done, com- 
menced ver. 4, explained ver. 12, and now practically applied 
ver. 15—17. R. has forgotten its own rule, Pref. vii, and pro- 
perly carried out chap. xvii. 2, where éwxas, followed by 
dédwxas, stands gavest, and hast given, in R. — 
Ver. 16. ov« gots S8ros pelSov 78 Kupis adtod.—The servant 
is not greater than his lord. R. There is no servant greater 
than his lord. Rather, A servant is not greater than his lord. This 
is, first, a general, almost a proverbial saying; with its more 
definite repetition in od5¢ droctodos, therefore it is ovdé, and 
not o¥re; and then its personal application to the disciples 
themselves, in ei radra oldare, — 
Ver. 16. &8& amdctoros pelfov 7S téurpavtos adrov.— 
Neither he that is sent greater than he that sent him. R. Nor 
an apostle greater than he that sent him. Better, not only as 
giving us St. John’s first, and only, use of the express word, 
atrootonos ; better also, because though dmocrokos=0 adrro- 
oradpévos, the A. V. would lead us to suppose that it was 
followed, not by méuxpavtos, but by adzrocreiavtos. + 
Ver. 17. paxdptoi éore.—Happy are ye. R. Blessed are ye, 
as A. V. xx. 29, where alone St. John uses the word again. It 
may add somewhat to the force and sanctity of this word to 
remember, that, in the Gospels, it falls from our Lord’s own lips, 
except only in two instances, Luke i. 48; xi. 27; both of which 
refer to his miraculous conception. + 
Ver. 18. 6 tTpw@ywv pet’ éuod tov dptov.—He that eateth 
bread with me. R. Also. But has not the article here a pecu- 
liar, almost a mystical meaning? In Ps. xli. 9, it is dpres ps, 
So tov adprov is my bread, but in an infinitely higher sense when 
referred to the Eucharist, of which this supper was surely a 
foreshadowing. It is remarkable, that John alone of the evan- 
gelists so refers to this fulfilment of prophecy. — 
Ver. 19. dm dptt.—Now. R. From henceforth, as A.V. in 
margin, and xiv. 7, in the text. Perhaps here, am’ dpti, or 
rather, drdptu Nyo=I tell you at once. + 
Ver. 22. dopovpevor tepi tivos.—Doubting of whom. R. 
Being in doubt about whom. Is not a@op. stronger than this= 
being at a loss, or, in perplexity about. -- 
Ver. 23. hv ’vaxelyevos.—There was leaning. R. There 
was reclining at meat. The peculiar avdxeywat=accumbere, has 
no one English equivalent. 
Ver. 23. dvamecwy émi.—Lying on. R. Leaning back on. 
A. V. misses this other peculiar word with reference to meals, 
Ver. 24. veves av... mubécOar.—Beckoned to him, that he 
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should ask. RK. Beckoneth to him, to ask. Right as to the infin. 
mv0., but is not vever rather signs to him? It was more likely 
by a "look, than by the finger, that the intimation was given ; 
vevet is only used again, Acts xxiv. 10; vevoavTos QuT@ TH apye- 
povos réyerv. whereas Acts XIX, 33, it is karageloas THY XElpa. + 

Ver. 26. éxeivos éotw @ bym Baas 7d poplov, err bao w. 
Kai uBdrpas 76 roplov, dOwow *1éda Xiwwvos "Toxapuorn.— 
He it is, to whom I shall give a sop, when I have dipped it. And 
when he had dipped the sop, he gave it to Judas Iscariot, the son 
of Sinton. R. He it is, to whom I shall give the sop, when I have 
dipped it. And dipping the sop, he giveth it to Judas Iscariot the 
son of Simon. How inefficient any translation must be to give 
clearly the Bdawas and euBarpas; éridoow and Sidiwow; or even 
the strange word yopiov. A. V. in margin gives morsel. The 
word is only found in St. John ; Ways, of which it is the dimi- 
nutive, is frequent in Septuagint; found also in Odyss.=frusta. = 

Ver. 27. kai peta TO Woplov toTe.—And after the sop. R. 
And after the 0p straightway. + 

Ver. 37. irép o%.—For thy sake. R. For thee. Quite 


unnecessary; the sense of for the sake of, surely lies in imép 
alone. 


CuHarpTer XIV. 


Ver. 1. muotevete cis tov Oedv, nal eis éue muotevere.—Ye 
believe in God, believe also in me. R. Believe in God, believe 
also in me. With, in margin, or ye believe. Much the same 
question was raised, chap. v. 39, as to ¢pevvare, but with greater 
reason there than here. — 

Ver. 3. madw Epxowat kal Taparypowat.—TI will come again 
and receive. R. I will come again and will receive. Not a 
needless addition of will, having regard to the different tenses 
épy. and trapadyy., the one a present with future sense, the 
other a distinct future. ‘ 

Ver. 7. ef éyvaxeté pe, kal tov Tlarépa ps eyvoxevte dv.— 
If ye had known me, ye should have known. R. If ye knew me, 
ye would have known. So also éyvwxas, ver. 9. + 

Ver. 12. peifova tétwv troujoer.—Greater works than these 
shall he do. Works in italics. R. Greater things than these. 
Both épya & row before and rétwv rightly suggest épya as un- 
derstood with pe(fova. 

Ver. 18. dppavés.—Comfortless, with orphans in margin. R. 
Orphans, which yields a stronger and better force to the word, 
not used again N. T. except literally, Jas. i. 27. = 

Ver. 22. réyer adtad’Idas (ody 6 "Ioxapworns). sane saith 

VO L. VI.—NO. XI. 
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unto him, not Iscariot. R. Judas, not Iscariot, saith unto him. 
The order of the words disturbed, and their effect weakened. — 

Ver. 23. tov AOyor px ThpHoet.—He will keep my words. R. 
He will keep my word. But in following verse, rs Adyes is 
incorrectly left sayings, though 0 Adyos, the word, comes directly 
afterwards. See x. 19. + 

Ver. 25. rap’ tyiv pévwv.—Being yet present with you. RK. 
While yet abiding with you. If the while yet be needful? = 

Ver. 26. 0 5é Ilapdxdntos, 76 Ivebpa 10 &ryvov.—But the Com- 
forter, which is the Holy Ghost. R. But the Comforter, even the 
Holy Ghost. Why supply anything? Inthe Te Deum to add in 
even would sadly mar the distinct—Also the Holy Ghost, the 
Comforter. _ 

Ver. 26. wavta & elrrov ipiv.—Whatsoever I have said unto 
you. R. All things which I spake unto you. 

Ver. 28. éydpnre dv Stu eirrov' ropevowat.—Ye would rejoice, 
because I said, I go. KR. Ye would have rejoiced that I go, 
omitting eZrov. Perhaps vop. rather should be rendered J am 
going. + 

Ver. 80. ove éru modXa Nar How pel? S5udv.—Hereafter I will 
not talk much with you. R. I will no more talk much with 
you. + 
Ver. 30. 0 T3 Koops TéTs dpywv.—The prince of this world. 
R. The prince of the world, omitting térs. But this is a term 
peculiar to St. John, and used twice again, xii. 31; xvi. 11. 
See note of Bishop Pearson, p. 42, fol. — 


CHAPTER XV. 


Ver. 2. xaOaipes avto, iva tmrelova xaptov épn.—He 
purgeth it, that it may bring forth more fruit. R. He cleanseth, 
that it may bear more fruit. Kad, cleanseth, better in itself, and 
connecting better with xa@apoi gore. The avrd is redundant, 
and may therefore be omitted in translation. éoy—may bear, 
uniformly with the rest. Ka@atpeu is here in an unusual sense ; 
it is only found once again in N. T., and there of legal purifica- 
tion, Heb. x. 2. + 

Ver. 3. 75 tpeis xaBapol éore Sia tov NOyov.—Now ye are 
clean through the word. R. Ye are clean already by reason of 
the word. Or even, already ye are clean. + 

Ver. 4. &tws obdé tywets.—No more can ye. R. So neither 
can ye. 

Ver. 5. dru ywpis €u8.—For without me. R. Because with- 
out me. But it is ywpis, not dvev. The margin in A. V., severed 
from, is perhaps too strong; but at least it should be apart from, 
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especially as our Lord is speaking of the necessity of the dis- 
ciples’ union with Himself. The difference between ywpis and 
dvev, is best seen from (id. Tyr., 1550-1. 


Avy ov 700’ 7 1) Xwpis €atdOn Bopas 
Tparet” dvev 786 dvépos — 


Ver. 6. éBr70n Ew ws To KAjpwa.—Is cast forth as a branch. 
R. Also. This sentence is in many ways noticeable: é9n. the 
aor. for a present, Jelf, 401, 402. The article rd dormant, as 
explained in preface, p. xii, or as Middleton, xii. 24, calls it the 
hypothetical use; and «dja, itself a peculiar word, not used in 
N. T. except in this chapter. Trench, Syn., p. 206, marks its 
distinction from «Aaédos. 

Ver. 6. xai cuvdysot aita xai eis TO Tip BdddzsoL, Kal 
kalerat.—And men gather them, and cast them into the fire, and 
they are burned. R. And they gather them, and cast them into 
the fire, and they burn. In what respect can they be better than 
the indefinite men, to which, after all, it must refer? To render 
xalera burn for are burned, is no more necessary than the alte- 
ration in xasouevos, ch. v. 35. — 

Ver. 7. aitncecOe.—Ye shall ask. R. Ask. Adopting 
aiteia be. = 

Ver. 8. wal yevnoerOe éuol wabntrai.—So shall ye be my dis- 
ciples. R. So shall ye become my disciples. Cf. viii. 33. + 

Ver. 11. iva % yapa % eur ev bpiv welvyn.—That my joy might 
remain in you. R. That my joy may abide in you. It is quite 
right to translate wévery uniformly. But did not our Lord mean 
to say here, That my joy in you may remain ? — 

Ver. 15. ovxére buds Neyo S4res.—Henceforth I call you not 
servants. R. No longer do I call you servants. Cf. xiv. 30. + 

Ver. 15. tpas dé elpnea pirss.—But I have called you friends. 
R. Also. Making no distinction between Aéyw and eipnea= But 
I have spoken of you as friends. Cf. Eur., Suppl., 355, ri pw’ 
pow. a 

Ver. 15. 67 mavta, & Hxsoa tmapa T% Ilatpds ps, éyvopica 
vuiv.—For all things that I have heard of my Father, I have 
made known unto you. R. Because I have made known unto you 
all things that I heard from my Father. Thus the simple order 
of the word is involved, and R., marking aor. #jxsca, lets slip 
éyvepica, which is not I have made known, but I made known, 
as Hxeca=T heard. — 

Ver. 16. ody dpeis we eEedéEacbe.—Ye have not chosen me. 
R. Ye did not choose me. Render, Ye chose not me, but I chose 
you. — 
. Ver. 16. kai €Onxa vuas.—And ordained you. KR. And ap- 
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pointed you. Not of any moment, but Cf. 1 Tim. ii. 7; 2 Tim. 
i. 11. — 
Ver. 16. 6 tt dv airnonte.—Whatsoever ye shall ask. R. 
Whatsoever ye ask. + 
Ver. 18. yuyvoonere.—Ye know. R. Know, with ye know 
in the margin. = 
Ver. 20. ob« ors S805 pelfov Te Kupls abts.—The servant 
is not greater than his lord. R. There is no servant greater than 
his lord, see xii. 16. — 
Ver. 20. ef eSiwtav... ei érnpnoav.—f they have persecuted 
.» Uf they have kept. R. If they persecuted .. if they kept. + 
Ver. 22. dwapriav ovx elyov.—They had not had sin. BR. 
They would not have sin. + 
Ver. 22. mpodhacw.—Cloke, in margin excuse. R. Excuse. = 
Ver. 27. nal dyeis 5¢ paptupetre.—And ye also shall bear 
witness. R. And ye also are witnesses. Why not, And ye also 
bear witness? R. renders as if it was, what it is Luke xxiv. 48, 
dyes 88 éore paptrupes=Il., iii. 302., éoré 5€ mdvtes—pdprupor. 
How would either of these bear conversely to be rendered as if 
Maprtupeite ? — 


Cuapter XVI. 


Ver. 2. &pyetar wpa.— The time cometh. HK. An hour 
cometh. Rather, An hour is coming. _ 

Ver. 2. mas 6 dmoxteivas.—Whosoever killeth. R. Every 
man that killeth. Read, Every one that killeth. On the con- 
trary, just as needlessly v. 22, édels, no man, is in R. no one. — 

Ver. 2. 0&9 Natpelav mpocdgépew tH Oe@.—Will think that 
he doeth God service. R. Will think that he is offering a service 
unto God. The peculiar word Aatpeia is by Plato also used for 
religious service; St. John alone of the evangelists uses it, and 
only in this place. St. Paul has it three times, his expression, 
mapacticat Aatpelav, Rom. xii. 1, agrees with this mpoc¢. 
AaTp. + 
Ver. 4. NeAGANKa... elov... elov.—Told . . told . . said. 
R. Spoken ...told...told. Eadem iisdem is better. + 

Ver. 7. awéXOw ... . wopev0a.—Go away .... depart. R. 
Depart ...go. Both are to be distinguished from the familiar 
word wmrdyw, which, so continually used by three of the evan- 
gelists, is found only once in St. Luke, and not once in the Acts 
or St. Paul’s Epistles; and which so very often involves, indi- 
rectly, stealth or secrecy, or, in the case of our Lord, mystery 
in the going away. + 

Ver. 8. édéyfeu Tov Kocpov Trepi duaptias.—He will reprove 
the world of sin (margin, convince). KR. Convict in respect of 
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sin. All these three senses belong equally to édéyyq ; the fitting 
one can only be determined by the context. Would, for in- 
stance, convict, which suits so well mepl duaprt., suit as well 
either epi duxas. or rept xpic.? If, again, wepi=in respect of, 
is the first case, it should be repeated also in the two following.— 

Ver. 11. xéxpiras.—ls judged. R. Hath been judged. And 
yet R., at iii. 18, renders xéxpitar, is judged. The fact is that 
xéxpwtat, like yéypamrra, is used for the completed action con- 
tinuing in its effect. See Jelf, 399 b. ~ 

Ver. 12. ddd ov divacbe Bacratew dptt.—But ye cannot bear 
them now. R. Also. More strongly, if more literally, But ye 
are not able to bear them now. BR. do not think of purloin for 
Baoragew here. 


Ver 13. odnyjoer.—He will guide. R. Shall. As all the 


other futures in this and the next verse are expressed. + 
Ver. 13. eis racav tiv adnbevav.—Into all truth. R. Into 
all the truth. As Middleton here, and Mark v. 33. + 


Ver. 13. ta épyopueva avayyeret tuiv.—He will shew you 
things to come. KR. He will tell you the things to come. In 
like manner the woman of Samaria, iv. 25, says of the Messias, 
trav EXOn exeivos, avayyede? huiv mavra, where A. V. has, cor- 
rectly, ¢ell. + 

Ver. 17. od Oewpetré we . . . OYrecOE we.—Ye shall not see me. 
.. ye shall see me. R. Ye behold me not... ye shall see me. + 

Ver. 18. Aéyer .. . . Nade?.—He saith... he saith. R. He 
saith .... he speaketh. + 

Ver. 21. dua thv yapav.—For joy. R. For her joy, or 
rather, by reason of her joy. To radiov even might better be 
her child. + 

Ver. 22. xai tpeis ody AvTnv pév viv eyeTe’ Tadw Ee 
dyYrowat tuas.—And ye now therefore have sorrow. R. So ye 
also now have sorrow. Though this hardly gives the four par- 
ticles. Perhaps they come best in their own order, And ye 
accordingly have sorrow indeed now ; but Iwill see you again. 
The xai év are thrown back upon the last verse, and viv pév 
answer to mddw 8é, and Avy ExyeTe to yapnoetar Kapdiae = =— 

Ver. 22. dels aiper.—No man taketh. R. No one taketh. 
See ver. 2. — 

Ver. 25. €v mapouslars.—In proverbs ; margin, in parables. 
R. In parables. = 


Ver. 27. Stu éy@ rapa Oc& é&jAOov.—That I came out fro 
God, R. That I came forth from God. + 

Ver. 30. viv olSapev dti ofdas wavta.—Now are we sure 
that thou knowest all things. R. Now know we that thou knowest 
all things. Properly preserving, what the translators would 
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seem almost purposely to have avoided, the antithesis between 
oldapev ... . oldas. + 

Ver. 31. dpre muatevere;—Do ye now believe? R. also, with 
margin, Ye do now believe, which had better be left out. The 
question, implying mistrust, is far more forcible, and more after 
the manner of our Saviour’s reasoning. Cf. xiii. 38, rv puyxyv 
ox vmép eud Onoeis ; aunv dunv Néyw Got, K. T. Xr. _ 


Carrer XVII. 

Ver. 2. Kxabas &Swxas aitd eEeclav maons capKos, iva 
Trav 6 Séaxas ate, Soon adtois Swiv aiwviov.—As thou hast 
given him power over all flesh, that he should give eternal life to 
as many as thou hast given him. R. According as thou gavest 
him power over all flesh, that whatsoever thou hast given 
him, to them he should give eternal life. By this the distinction 
between édwxas and Séwxas is preserved, as in the following 
verses (Pref. vii.). And the transition from wav 6 to avrois, is 
better marked. + 

Ver. 8. ait 8€ éotw 4 aimvios Cwh.—And this is life eternal. 
R. And this is the life eternal. In xii. 25 and 50, €. aiwv. 
A. V., respectively life eternal and life everlasting, R. alters 
into eternal life and everlasting life. Here we have &. aiwr., 
followed by % aiwv. € RB. reverses them into eternal life and 
the life eternal. If ver. 3 needs alteration, it might stand, And 
this is that eternal life. But the article is only added because 
of the preceding, £ ai@v. Compare Thucyd., i. 61, xataXap- 
Baveow Tis tporépss yiriss O€punv apts npn Koras kal vdvav 
ToNopKivtas’ mpookaletouevor dé Kal avtol tiv T1ddvav éro- 
AopKnaav. — 

Ver. 3. nal, dv améoteiras, ’Inotv Xpictov.—And Jesus 
Christ, whom thou hast sent. KR. And Jesus Christ, whom thou 
didst send. It would equally keep the force of the words, and 
their order more closely, to render And him, whom thou sentest, 
Jesus Christ. Bp. Middleton has an excellent notice of this 
verse. — 

Ver. 4, éd0faca . . . éreheiwoa—bdédwxas.—I have glorified 
I have finished—thou gavest. R. I glorified—I finished—thou 
hast given; as also ver. 6, épavépwoa, I have manifested. R. 
I manifested, and several subsequent corrections of tense, errors 
as to which are more numerous than usual in A. V. of this 
chapter. + 

Ver. 9. éy@ trepi avtav épwra.—I pray for them. R. Also. 
Would not épwra be better expressed even here by—J plead in 
behalf of them. See xii. 21, and at xiv. 16, ask, or plead with, 
would seem equally to express épwticw. — 
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Ver. 10. xai ta ua twavta od éott, Kal Ta ca éud.—And all 
mine are thine, and thine are mine. R. And all things that are 
mine are thine, and thine are mine. We are almost reminded of 
the similar use of these pronouns to express a totally different 
idea. 

‘Padorta yap 70 gov TE Ov, 
Kay sioicw roipov.? 


Ver. 12. érypsv ... . épvraka.—I kept—I have kept. R. I 
kept—I watched over. ‘Better to distinguish the two different 
verbs ; not that there is any intrinsic difference between them. 
Thus Thue. ii, 3, puddkavres éte vixta, ibid. ili. 22, rypn- 
cavres viKTa xemépiov, both in the sense of waiting for. So 
S. c. Theb. 126, mokw purafov= Vesp. 210, tnpeiv 2S Kuovny, to 
watch over. “Oca bev Sv trap’ éus mpoohxe purayOfvat, wavra 
Sixalws piv TeTHpNTAL. —Dem. c. Meid. 515, ubi v. Buttm + 

Ver. 12. kat ovdels €& avtav dra@deto.—And none of them is 
lost. R. And not one of them perished. The more emphatic 
not one is, perhaps, in this place an improvement; in that case 
the original should be written ovd’ eis (Pors. Preef. Hec.). But 
is not a7@dero in that present sense of the aorist so often already 
found in St. John, as éd0€dcOn, xv. 8? moreover Judas had not 
yet perished. 

Ver. 15. &« tod trovnpod.—From the evil. R. From evil. Is 
it not, From the evil one? as certainly 6 7rov. is, Matt. xiii. 19; 
and as most probably it is, Matt. vi. 13; 1 John v. 19. — 

Ver. 17. aylacov avtis év tH adnOeia cov.—Sanctify them 
through thy truth. R. Sanctify them in thy truth. Is it not 
the common use of éy, signifying the instrument=with thy 
truth. The same idea we had xv. 3. There our Lord says, that 
the disciples are clean through his word; here he asks the 
Father to sanctify them by his truth, and then adds, thy word 
is truth. 

Ver. 19. iyryvac pévor év adnbecia.—Sanctified through the 
truth; in margin, truly sanctified. R. In truth. The same 
applies here as to the last verse, €v dd. =by, or with truth.  — 

Ver. 20. ov epi tétwv 5é épwra pyovov.—Neither pray I for 
these alone. R. Yet not for these alone do I pray. Another 
instance of the separated 6é. a 

Ver. 21. iva kat adrol év tiv év dor.—That they also may 
be one in us. R. Even so that they also may be one in us. 
Simpler as it stands in A. V. — 

Ver. 24. 0é\o.—I will. R. Also. Which sense of 0ér@ R. 
repudiated v. 6 and i ix. 27. = 

Ver. 25. wai 6 Kodopos ce ovK eyva. —The world hath nat 


a Ed. Tyr. 321. 
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known thee. R. And the world knew thee not. Kal=and yet ; 
as it should also be, i. 10, kal 6 Kocpos adrov ovK éyva. _ 

Ver. 26. nal éyvopica ... Kal yvaplow.—And I have de- 
clared ... and will declare it. R. And I made known .. . and 
will make known; ywwp. being used clearly in distinction to 
éyvov before. + 

Ver. 26. va 4 aydrn ty nyarnods we.—That the love where- 
with thou hast loved me. RK. That the love wherewith thou lovedst 
me. ’?Ayarrayv with a cognate accusative is unusual, but not with- 
out example in classical authors, Cf. Jelf, 549, c. On the 
difference between dyarav and ¢udeiv, see Trench, Syn., p. 45, 
Liddell and Scott, s. v. 


CuaptTer XVIII. 


Ver. 3. tiv otetpav.—A band. R. The band. Whatever 
the article may intimate it should certainly be expressed. We 
have the same word, in both instances with a distinctive addition, 
Acts x. 1; xxvii. 1. Here it may perhaps mean, as some have 
explained it, the band on duty. See Middleton. + 

Ver. 5. elorijnet. —Stood. R. Was standing. 

Ver. 9. 85 dé8wxds por, ovK aTw@deca €& avtau %d5éva.—Of 
them which thou gavest me, have I lost none. R. Of them 
which thou hast given me I lost none. But consistently with R. 
xvii. 12, not one. + 

Ver. 15. neorovdea 5 rd ’Ino& Xluwv Tlérpos, nai 6 ddros 
pabnrys.—And Simon Peter - followed Jesus, and so did another 
disciple. BR. And Simon Peter and the other disciple followed 
Jesus. Keeping the singular | Tycons Ber with its direct nomina- 
tive (for St. John, himself o aX. wad, desired to record that 
Peter, rather than that he, followed Jesus) we may render, And 
Simon Peter followed Jesus, and the other disciple. One of 
Bishop Middleton’s best notes is upon 6 dAXos wabnrhs. It is 
remarkable that the translators should have disregarded the 
article in ver. 15, while they have expressed it almost too songy 
in ver. 16. 

Ver. 16. eiornxes.—Stood. R. Also, though altering ver. ‘6 
Here=remained standing. 

Ver. 17. yu) Kal od ;—Art not thoualso? R. Art thou also? ? 
As Scholefield here and elsewhere. 

Ver. 18. eiornxeicay. . . eal Cepyaivovto.—Stood, and they 
warmed themselves. R. Were standing 4, and they warmed them- 
selves. Render, Were standing ...and were warming them- 
selves. _ 

Ver. 18. Hv 8é per’ adrav 6 Ilérpos éotads Kal Oeppawopevos. 
—And Peter stood with them, and warmed himself. R. And 
Peter was standing with them, and warming himself. Render, 
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And Peter was with them, standing and warming himself. This 
is merely a repetition of the former phrase ; there two imperfects 
of the main verbs, here the imperfect jv with the two participles 
of the main verbs, which must be taken together, and separate 
from 7v. We have an instance in point : 


"OO: EavOos Mevedaos 
Bi yevos Hv.? 
where jy goes with 66, and must not be joined with Arrjpevos. 
So, again, at ver. 25, wer’ adray or exe? must be supplied after 
nV. —_ 
Ver. 21. érepw@rnoov tes axnxodras.—Ask them which heard 
me. KR. Also. Render, Ask those who have heard me. — 

Ver. 22. mapeotnxads.—Which stood by. R. Who was stand- 
ing by. Render, Standing by. There is no article. — 

Ver. 24. érréoretnev. —Had sent. R. Sent. + 

Ver. 28. dysow odv rov ’Incav ari 78 Kaidda eis 70 mpai- 
twpiov.—Then led they . . . unto the hall of judgment, in marg., 
Pilate’s house. RK. Lead . .. unto the palace of the governor. 
Unless, as proposed in the case of Latin coins in Greek dress, it 
were simply rendered, The Pretorium, with a marginal — 
tion. 

Ver. 28. iva wn piavOadow, add iva.—Lest they should be 
defiled, but that. R. That they might not be defiled, but “ 
they might. “Iva ph, aN’ iva. 

Ver. 31. AdBere abrov duets—Take ye him. R. Take him 
yourselves. 

Ver. 36. ef... ot darnpéra av of euol jywvifovro.—if ... 
then would my servants fight. R. If... my servants would — 
A. V. by then wished no doubt to express the a av Hywv. 

Ver. 37. od reyes Ott Bacireds eip’ éyo.— Thou sayest that 1 I 
am a king. R. Thou sayest ; for I am a king. Far more forcible 
if the Greek would bear it, which is questionable. + 

Ver. 37. eis T&to yeyévvnwat, Kai eis Tato éAnAvOa eis TOV 
xoopov.—To this end was I born, and for this cause came I into 
the world. R. To this end have I been born, and to this end am 
I come into the world. he 

Ver. 40. éxpavyacav obv madw travtes.—Then cried they all 
again. R. Then they all cried out again. A.V. marks better 
the mavres placed last ; it is not avres éxpavyacar. _ 


CuHarpTer XIX. 


Ver. 2. kal indtiov troppupév trepiéBadov avrov.—And they 
put on him a purple robe. R. And they clothed him with a 





¢ Il., iv. 210. 
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purple robe. So far better, as it avoids éré@nxav, put on, and 
mepiéBarov, put on. By rendering é7é0nxav placed it on, we 
may retain A. V., which in itself more clearly marks the unusual 
double accusative after mepieBarov. — 

Ver. 6. AdBere avrov tpets.—Take ye him. R. Take him 
yourselves, as xviii. Jl. + 

Ver. 11. ov« elyes eEsciay sdeulay Kar’ eua, eb wh tv cou 
Sedopuévov dvwbev.—Thou couldest have no power at all against 
me, except it were given thee from above. R. Thou wouldest 
have no power against me, except it had been given thee from 
above. + 

Ver. 11. 81a r8ro 6 mrapabibss wé cor pelfova dpaptiav eye. 
—Therefore he that delivered me unto thee hath the greater sin. 
R. For this cause he that delivereth me unto thee hath the greater 
sin. + 
Ver. 12. é« rére.—From henceforth. R. Upon this; €ék« is 
rather temporal than causal here. = 

Ver. 13. éxdOicev emi 7r&8 Bypartos, eis tomov Neyouevov.— 
Sat down in the judgment-seat in a place that is called. R. Sat 
down upon the judgment-seat in a place that is called; merely 
gives él more strictly, as it might have given eis 7., at a place, 
and Aey., called, omitting the superfluous that is ; compare Aey. 
with Tov Aey., ver. 17. — 

Ver. 17. eis Tov Neyopevov Kpavis térrov.—Into a place called 
the place of a skull. KR. Unto the place called the place of a 
skull. Render, Unto the place of a skull, as it is called, Self, 
438, obs., so that rév Ney. and ds AéyeTae correspond, except that 
the former is idiomatic. _- 

Ver. 18. Strouv aurov eoratpwoar, Kal per’ avt& adrxg bvo, 
évredbev cat évredbev, pécov 8é tov ’Inctv.—Where they crucified 
him, and two others with him, on either side one, and Jesus in the 
midst. R. Also. Render, Where they crucified him, and with 
him other two, on either side, but in the midst Jesus. First the 
fact of the crucifixion, then the manner of it, to make its igno- 
miny greater, a malefactor on either side, but Jesus in the midst, 
a@rzs Sto, as elsewhere, with numerals, Matt. iv. 21; xxv. 16, 
17. Lukex. 1. — 

Ver. 19. éyparpe € kal ritdov o ITinatos.—And Pilate wrote 
a title. KR. Moreover Pilate wrote a title. + 

Ver. 19. kal Hv yeypaupévov.—And the writing was. R. 
And there was written. Unless rather, and the inscription was, 
as yeyp: is neut. following the masc. t/TXos. + 

Ver. 24, ra iudrud s.—My raiment. R. My garments, as 
ver. 23. — 

Ver. 25. eiornxecav 5¢.—Now there stood. R. But there 
stood. Render, Now there were standing. _ 
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Ver. 25. Mapia 4 78 KXwrad.—Mary the wife of Cleophas. 
In margin, Clopas. R. Clopas. See here Pearson, p. 176. = 

Ver. 26. "Incas obv iddv.—When Jesus therefore saw. R. 
Jesus therefore seeing. Render, Jesus therefore, when he saw. — 

Ver. 28. dre wavra Hon terérXeotat.—That all things were 
now accomplished. R. That all things were now finished. 
Better, from the emphatic reréXeoras, ver. 30. + 

Ver. 29. of 5¢, mrjoavres ... . Kal wepilévtes, TpoonveyKav. 
—And they filled... and put it upon ...and put it to. R. 
And they filled ... and fixed it upon ... and put it to. There 
is the same objection to A. V. as at ver. 2. Upon of 8é, 
see Middleton, p. 362, it had better be carried to its verb 
mpoonv., giving to the two aorist participles their proper sense, 
And they, after filling a sponge, and fixing it upon a hyssop stalk, 
put it to his mouth. 

Ver. 29. tocwrw.—Hyssop. R. A stalk of hyssop. The 
many different words that have been suggested here are no better 
than so many needless guesses; the worst of all perhaps being 
that which would assign to ca\duo, Matt. xxvii. 48, the sense 
of a soldier’s spear-staff. In its simple meaning of reed, it at 
once explains 0 toowre here, as Tightly given in R. 

Ver. 31. érei mapackevn Ww. — Because it was the prepara- 
tion. R. Since it was, and gives the order of the words more 
correctly from the Greek. On TapacKevi), Cf. Pearson, p. 263-4, 
and on 7) Tpepa éxelvn. see Middleton in loc, P. 363. 

Ver. 33. él && tov *Inosv bores, ws eldov.— But when 
they came to Jesus, and saw. R. But coming to Jesus, when they 
saw. Render, But upon coming to Jesus, when they saw. oe 

Ver. 38. xexpuppévos 5¢.—But secretly. R. But in secret. 
This is an unusual sense of xexpuppévos, but something like it 
occurs twice in the Electra of Sophocles, «Avo av... 
KEK PUMPEVNY pov Baki, ambiguam vocem, ver. 628; davévtes, 
i KEKPUMHEVOL, Ib., 1286. = 

Ver. 39. #Oe 5é kat Nixddnpos.—And there came also Nico- 
demus. KR. And there came Nicodemus also; by no means a 
needless alteration. + 

Ver. 39. pépov. —And brought. R. Bringing. It is the 
ordinary phrase 7\0e pépwv=he | came with, Jelf, 698, obs. 2. — 

Ver. 40. xabas Eos éari ois Tedalous évradudtew —As the 
manner of the Jews is to bury. KR. As is the manner of the Jews 
to bury. *Evraguatew = to prepare for burial, Matt. xxvi. 12, 
where alone it is used again in N. T.; it is applied also to rd 
pupov. — 

"is, 42. éxet dv... . 2Onxay tov ’Inosv.—R. differs from 
A. V. only in the better order of the words. + 
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CuHapTerR XX. 


Ver. 1. 1H 88 pd tav caBBdtwv.—The first day of the 
week. R. Now on the first day of the week. Had there been 
no division into chapters 5¢ would merely have connected this 
sentence with the foregoing. Commencing a fresh chapter it 
may rather be expressed now than dut, as it would otherwise 
have been. + 

Ver. 3. kal jpyovro eis TO pvnuctov.— And came to the se- 
pulchre. R. And they went toward the sepulchre. This ae 
more expresses the imperfect. 

Ver. 4. érpeyov 8é of 80 ou8.—So they ran both together. R. 
And they ran both together. But if the imperf. jpyovro needed 
altering, surely érpexov does, the rather as mpoédpaye follows 
directly. Oi d¥o, also, is scarcely well given. Read, And ey 
were running, the two together. 

Ver. 4. mpoéSpape tayvov 78 [Tétpx.—Did outrun Peter. R. 
Also. But the mpo., and the comparative also, are to be ac- 
counted for. Ran first (or forward) more quickly than Peter. — 

Ver. 5. mapaxias.—Stooping down and looking in, the last 
in ital. R, Also. Surely looking in may be omitted, especially 
with Brérret following. So it may again, ver. 11, ‘by anny 
rendering eis towards. 

Ver. 6. Oewpet—Seeth. R. Also. In most other places, as 
below, ver. 14, R. renders Oewp. to behold, and here it wants to 
be distinguished from Bréret, ver. 5. 

Ver. 7. 8 tv émi tis Kepadrts.—That was about his head. R. 
Also. Render, Which had been upon his head, nv=was (be- 
fore). — 

Ver. 9. ovdérw yap 75ecav.—For as yet they knew not. R. 
Also. Render, For they did not yet know. —_ 

Ver. 12. Sho ayyérss ... . va Tpos TH Keharj, kal Eva mpds 
Tos troalv.— Two angels . .... the one at the head, and the 
other at the ~ R. Also. With one for the one. Why not, 
Two angels . . . . one at the head, and one at the feet ? _ 

Ver. 14. kal ov« dee. —And knew not. RK. Also. Render, 
And did not know, that i is, was not aware. an 

Ver. 15. Soxéoa bre 6 xnrrepos éott.—Supposing him to be the 
gardener. RR. Supposing that it was the gardener. Unless, 
rather—the keeper of the garden. + 

Ver. 17. ob1w yap avaBé8nxa.—For I am not yet ascended, 
R. Also. Render, For I have not yet ascended, since dva8aivw 
comes in the next sentence. That, too, might perhaps be better, 
I am ascending, to mark that it was immediately to be. 

Ver. 18. Epyerau . . . amayyé\dsoa.—Came and told. R. 
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Cometh and bringeth tidings. Is it not rather, Cometh with the 
tidings. The participle is much as pépar., xix. 39. Cf. Xen. 
Hell. 2. 1. 29, » Tlapados és tas ’ AOnvas Erdevoev arayyéhrsoa 
Ta yeyovora. — 

Ver. 19. ovens odv ovpias, Ti) Hepa exeivy.—Then the same 
day at evening. R. When it was evening, therefore, on that same 
day. + 

Ver. 19. tav Oupav Kexrevopévov.—When the doors were 
shut. KR. The doors being shut. Render, When the doors had 
been shut: 8a tov pdBov, also,=by reason of their fear of the 
Jews, see vil. 13. 

Ver. 20. éxdpncav odv of pabnrai iSdvtes tov Kupuov. —Then 
were the disciples glad, when they saw the Lord. R. Also. But 
then and when clash as if they were both temporal adv erbs, and 
were glad seems scarcely strong enough to express éydpncav. 
The disciples therefore rejoiced (or were gladdened) when they 
saw the Lord. — 

Ver. 25. Badw tov daxt... . Bddw thy xelpa.—Put my 
finger . . . thrust my hand.. R. Put in each case. 

Ver. 27. elra.—Then. R. After that. Render, After. 
wards. = 

Ver. 31. Swiy éynte év TO Ovopate aité.—Ye might have 
life through his name. RK. Ye may have life in his name, see 


xvii. 17. Cf. Acts iv. 12, o¥8é yap dvoud éotw Erepov . . . VG 
Sel cwO var Huas, whereby we must be saved. - — 
Ww A aL £4 


Carter XXI. 


Ver. 1. éfavépwoe 5é ottws.—And on this wise shewed he 
himself. R. And he manifested himself on this wise. + 

Ver. 3. epxopueOa Kai tyeis ctv coi.—We also go with thee. 
R. We also come with thee. Not but épyec@ar=to go as well as 
to come. But here it is to be distinguished from brdyw. + 

Ver. 3. évéBnoav eis td wroiov.—Entered into a ship. R. 
Entered into the ship. Render, Went on board their vessel. 
See Middleton in loc. "Ey eis wd. or vadv, is a nautical term, 
as much as avéBn, ver. 11. R. Went aboard. Cf. Herod. 2. 29, 
és Srepov Totov €uBas. — 

Ver. 4. mpwias dé 8 yevowevns.—But when the morning was 
now come. KR. But when morning was now come, as the reverse, 
dias ons, xx. 19. + 

Ver. 5. un Te mporpdyiov eyere ;—Have ye any meat? RK. 
Have ye any fish? Though the word, as its derivation shews, is 
strictly anything to be eaten with meat, but as addressed to the 
disciples when fishing, and from dydpioy, ver. 9, it is clearly 
better rendered fish ? + 
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Ver. 7. axécas ... SueCooato ... EBarev.—When he heard. 
R. Hearing. a 

Ver. 7. Girt unto him. R. Girt about him. 

Ver. 7. Didcast. R. Cast. Yet in other places R. ee 
inserts this objectionable did; e. g. xv. 16, é€erXéEace, did choose, 


for chose. + 
Ver. 8. 7 mrovapio.—In a little ship. R. In the boat=as 
ver. 3, their boat. + — 


Ver. 8. add? ds dard mnyav Siaxoclwv.—But as it were two 
hundred cubits. KR. But about two hundred cubits off; marking 
the unusual azo. + 

Ver. 9. @s otv aréBnoav eis thy yhv.—As soon then as they 
were come to land. R. As soon then as they had gone out upon 
the land. ’AreB. as éveB., ver. 3; aveB., ver. 11, is technical. 
Cf. Thuc. i. 100, ’Es thv yhv aéBncav, only it is there in a 
hostile sense. Render, When they disembarked, or rather, went 
on shore. _ 

Ver. 9. avOpaxiay Keyévnv Kai oypdpiov émixelyevov.—A fire 
of coals there, and fish laid thereon. R. A fire of coals there, 
and fish lying thereon. But surely cei. érixeiu. should be ex- 
pressed, A fire of coals laid, and fish laid upon it. _ 

Ver. 11. ov« éoylaOn 70 Sixrvov.— Yet was not the net broken. 
R. The net was not broken. Rather, the net was not rent. That 
the essential difference may be marked between éoxlcOn and 
dveppyyvuro, Luke v. 6, another word, and in another tense. 
Here, the net was not rent ; there, the net was breaking asunder, 
or was beginning to break ; though none of the fish were lost. 
It is, doubtless, worth while to preserve trace of this difference, 
when the spiritual lesson conveyed in both the miracles is con- 
sidered. 

Ver. 13. ANapBaver Tov dptov.—Taketh bread. RB. Taketh 
the bread, namely, that dprov, in ver. 9. + 

Ver. 14, épavepoOn.—Shewed himself. R. Was manifested, 
as a better English equivalent for ¢av., and not to preclude the 
reflexive sense from aor. pass. See Jelf, 367, 2. Cf. Thue. 
ii. 81, oinOjvar. A. Suppl. 383, avrwwOjvac. + 

Ver. 16. moiwawe ta mpoBatad pov.—Feed my sheep. R. 
Keep my sheep. It would, as far as vow. is concerned, be better 
shepherd my sheep; but that would require, not mpoBara, but 
toiuvnv, as 1 Cor. ix. 7, rls rromaives toiuyvnv. It would be 
hard to find another passage where any English translation must 
of necessity fail so entirely in expressing the full force of the 
Greek. The transitions from aya7rds to gircis ; from Booxe to 
Toipwacve ; from dpwa to mpoBara ; it is quite hopeless to attempt 
to maintain. We may reason upon, but cannot render them. 
Cf. Trench, Syn., pp. 48 and 96; and Markland, h. 1. + 
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Ver. 18. drav 5€ ynpdons.—But when thou shalt be old. RB. 
But when thou art grown old. + 
Ver. 19. roip Oavatw.—By what death. R. By what aye 
ner of death. See note xii. 33. 

Ver 20. év r@ Selmvm.—At supper. R. At the supper. A. v. 
would refer to an habitual act; R. properly refers to the specific 
Seirvov, chap. xiii. 23—25, + 

Ver. 23. é&fAOev Sv O AOyos obTos.—Then went this saying 
abroad. R. This saying therefore went abroad. Odv expresses 
the consequence of our Lord’s previous words. "E£jXOev, perhaps 
more simply, as hitherto rendered, went forth. 

Ver. 23. tt 0 pabntis éxeivos 8x atroOvnoKxer.—That that 
disciple should not die. KR. That that disciple was not to die. 
That is, as if our Lord had said, éxeZvos ovK atroPaveirat. + 

Ver. 25. xa? év.—Every one. R. Also. Strictly speaking, 
xa?’ &v=severally, or one by one, which is, after all, what every 
one means, = 


ConcLusION. 


The examination of this Revised Version of St. John’s 
Gospel is now brought to a close. It has been followed out as 
carefully and accurately as other and constant occupations would 
admit of, and, it may be hoped, in a courteous and Christian 
spirit ; seeking no mere triumph of argument, but seeking only 
to elucidate the truth. For all the revisers there must needs be 
felt great respect ; for one of them, as an old pupil, there is the 
stronger feeling of affectionate regard. Moreover, when it has 
seemed necessary to question any proposed alteration, it has 
never been forgotten, that the concurrent opinions of five were 
more likely to be right, and the one single opinion to be wrong. 
It has always, therefore, been a satisfaction to agree with the 
revisers; but too often a duty to dissent from them. It need 
hardly be said that each successive suggestion has been anxiously 
weighed ; while the grounds upon which it has been deemed 
admissible or not are plainly stated. In this respect, the inquiry 
has been pursued at manifest disadvantage ; inasmuch, as it has 
had to deal with the new renderings as it found them, having no 
clue to the reasons upon which they are based; had it been 
otherwise, the conclusions arrived at might in some cases have 
been different. The inquiry has been pursued under another, 
and that a self-imposed disadvantage. No new edition, such as 
Alford’s or Wordsworth’s, no recent commentaries of any kind, 
have been consulted. The revise has been examined solely in 
the light of previous reading, and with the Greek text alone for 
a guide. Thus, at any rate, an unbiassed and independent judg- 
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ment has been brought to bear upon the question, and the 
opinions of others, however valuable in themselves, have not 
been imported into it. The changes introduced, from chapter 
to chapter, are so very numerous, that it is scarcely to be ex- 
pected they should all and universally be accepted. In many 
instances alterations are inserted which have been previously put 
forth by others ; not a few of these, perhaps, will fail to com- 
mend themselves to the reader, with the single exception of such 
as Bishop Middleton, and Professor Scholefield, following in his 
track, have supplied. These of course have reference chiefly to 
the use of the article in different passages. Upon the whole, it 
may safely be said that the revisers have been most successful 
where they are most original. We may readily sum up the 
advantage that has been gained from the labours of five com- 
petent and conscientious clergymen in the emendation of one 
short portion of Scripture. We must set aside all such altera- 
tions as are needless and immaterial; since these would only 
disturb the received version without improving it. We must re- 
ject all such alterations as seem inexpedient and incorrect ; since 
these would graft error instead of truth upon our Scriptures. 
And then the comparatively few essential and unquestionable 
alterations which remain may well be turned to profit, either as 
marginal readings, or, under legitimate authority, they may be 
incorporated into the received text. That out of so many 
changes proposed so small a number should be found intrinsically 
needful ; that, the seed of an homer being cast, it has yielded 
no more than an ephah; this is only what might have been 
expected from the first. It is simply a strong and practical wit- 
ness to the excellence of the Authorized Version. It is proof 
that we are already in possession, not of dross or tin, requiring 
to be lacquered and gilded over, but the pure gold itself, which, 
tried in the balance, is not found wanting. In short, this non- 
result is the very best result that we should have desired from 
any attempt at the revision of our Scriptures. The greater the 
personal weight and learning of those who adventure the attempt, 
the stronger the reaction must be in favour of our received 
translation. While it serves on the one hand to proclaim its 
unimpeachable truthfulness, it surely must also tend to lay at 
rest that unquiet spirit of change which of late has been so busy 
amongst us, imposing on the ignorant; terrifying the faint- 
hearted ; and disturbing all. If such in any measure shall be 
the issue of this first experiment at revision, none doubtless will 
so much rejoice at it as the revisers themselves. 


F. E. G. 
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THE PERIODS OF OUR LORD’S LIFE AND MINISTRY. 


In the number of this Journal for January, 1856, we ventured 
to lay before its readers some reasons for concluding that our 
Saviour’s ministry was of less duration than modern commen- 
tators usually assign to it. The subject there, however, was 
mixed up with the more comprehensive one ; as to the attributed 
error in the Christian Epoch, under which it is supposed to fall 
four years later than its true commencement. 

The question is still open, as to the length and circumstances 
of our Lord’s life ; and probably will continue to be discussed, as 
long as the two spirits of dubitation and controversy find their 
abode in the hearts of men. We are not vain enough, there- 
fore, to hope to eject so flourishing a plant from the Hortus 
Theologicus, nor would it be wise to do so; for the result being 
religiously unimportant of all discussions upon the subject, yet 
the pursuit of these discussions leads to scriptural readings and 
communings with the things that are written, that cannot but 
be serviceable to those who engage in them. But as regards the 
question itself, the ground we take is, that it may be better 
understood by keeping our views upon the true standard of dates 
about that period, which is found in the consular lists of the 
age of Augustus. Many of the isolated questions that are 
raised on the subject are absolutely answered at once by that 
reference, and never ought to have been printed as matters of 
real controversy. 

The consular lists of Dion Cassius and Cassiodorus, given in 
our former paper, during the whole reign of Augustus, are abso- 
lutely without doubt or question :—the “ Fasti Consulares,” or 


‘engraved list of consuls on the walls of the forum, which came 


down to the end of the reign of Augustus, were extant when 
Dio wrote, and give a certain authenticity to the list of that 
historian. We think the Annals of Tacitus afford as sure a 
guide for those of the reign of Tiberius; and by these two 
standards we shall regulate our present conclusions. 

Now, according to these lists, we find that the consulate of 
Cn. Dom. Calvinus and C. Asinius Pollio, under which about 
the midsummer of that year Herod was elected King of Judza 
by the Roman senate, is the ninth consulate before that of 
Augustus and Messala Corvinus; in which on the 2nd Septem- 
ber the Battle of Actium was fought, and the date of the 
empire in Augustus initiated. From the year of Herod’s elec- 
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tion by the senate, Josephus says that Herod reigned 87 years ; 
and from that year to the consulate of the two Gemini, in 
which all authorities concur in fixing the date of our Lord’s 
death; there are 68 consulates, or 69 inclusive of the epochal 
year. But, as there were only the last six months of the first of 
these consulates included in the reign of Herod, and only three 
months of the last of them within the life of our Lord, the 
actual time between the accession of Herod (in that way) and 
the death of Christ, was 67 years and 9 months. Within that 
space all the different epochs connected with the reign of Herod, 
his death, and the events of our Saviour’s visitation, must un- 
doubtedly be comprehended. This is a good foundation to pro- 
ceed upon; and the facts of Scripture history will be found to 
fall in coincidence with the dates of the imperial history and 
the relations of Josephus, with wonderful accuracy under this 
regulation. We will consider the matter, therefore, under its 
different scriptural heads : first— 


The Death of Herod. 


Of whom Josephus relates, that “he died having reigned 
since the death of Antigonus, 34 years; but since he was de- 
clared king by the Roman senate, 37 years.”* The epoch from 
the death of Antigonus is used by some authors as the true com- 
mencement of Herod’s reign, and particularly by Sulpicius 
Severus, as we shall have occasion to point out presently. 

The expression of Josephus certainly intends that Herod died 
in the 37th year of his reign ; for 37 would be the date upon 
all his coins and documents of that current year. As he died 
in March and had been elected in June, it is plain there were 
9 months accomplished of the current year; and he reigned in 
temporal duration 36 years and 9 months. This would carry 
the termination of his life into the 38th consulate from that of 
his election, (including the epochal one ;) and that 38th number 
is the consulate of Lentulus and Messala, the next in succession 
to that of Sabinus and Rufus; under whose consulate, without 
question, Christ was born: for it was “the year of the taxing.” 

We have assigned the month of March as that in which 
Herod departed this life ; but that is one of the vexate questiones. 
The Scripture and Josephus very plainly indicate that death to 
have happened in the spring of the year; but Josephus unfor- 
tunately refers to an eclipse of the moon, which he shews to 
have happened about the time Herod began to give signs of a 
final break-up of his constitution; and this eclipse has been 
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determined by an astronomic theologist to have happened in the 
month that preceded the passover of that spring; consequently, 
29 days only before the day of that feast. But Josephus shews 
that Herod was buried with great pomp and circumstance by 
Archelaus, and a sedition put down after the funeral with 
great slaughter, and yet before that festival day; which circum- 
stances must, of themselves, have occupied several weeks: while 
he also gives a long account of Herod’s increased infirmities, 
consultations of physicians, a visit to the baths of Callirhoe, 
and long apparently hygeistic processes upon the royal patient 
after that eclipse, and yet antecedent to his death; after which 
came the growth of those fierce dispositions when his case had 
become hopeless, by which he designed to grace his funeral with 
the death of many of the principal men of the country; a pur- 
pose which was succeeded by their summons and compulsory at- 
tendance at Jericho, to meet the post-mortem decree of their 
gentle ruler. All these circumstances must, to ordinary minds, 
have occupied several months in their enactment ; but the decree 
of science would compel us to believe they all occurred between 
the pre-paschal full moon, and the death of the king. As 
all these events may be found by our readers in Josephus’ Anti- 
quities, b. xvii., c. vi, § 4, and the next chapters, we shall 
not further expatiate upon them: only it is plain enough, the 
eclipse of that March could not be the eclipse referred to by 
Josephus. Dr. Hincks has indeed thrown great discredit upon 
all these lunar computations as chronological guides, by his 
letter upon Professor Airy’s calculation of the Eclipse of Cre- 
sus, which appeared in last January number of this Journal, p. 
463 ; but we will only avoid the authority of the one we have to 
do with, by suggesting that a sister eclipse might have occurred 
in the September before Herod’s death, and equally answer the 
ends of the chronological proof: and we rather wonder that this, 
which appears so very plain and obvious a way of reconciling the 
circumstances together of the history and the eclipse, should 
not have been before referred to. For an eclipse in the month 
of March involves, by an almost necessary consequence, the 
happening of an eclipse in the opposite side of the earth’s orbit 
which is in the month of September, in the antecedent or sequent 
half year ; since the nodes of the moon must be nearly in similar 
conjunction with the sun and earth in both positions. We find 
a case in point, and almost identical with the one in question, 
of very recent occurrence: where a lunar eclipse of the 8th and 
9th March, 1849, was preceded by a lunar eclipse on the 13th 
of the antecedent September, 1848: for the pre-paschal eclipse 
of Herod’s death year being assigned to the night of the 12th 
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and 13th March, it would involve, by analogy with the modern 
instance, an autumnal eclipse on the 16th September preceding ; 
and as that was the very period of the year when the day of 
“expiation” fell, with which the events related by Josephus in 
connexion with that eclipse are associated, by an incident there 
related ; it seems there can be no doubt of the correctness of this 
view of the subject.’ 


The Birth of Our Lord. 


Whatever doubts may have grown up from modern contro- 
versy as to the age of our Lord, one would think that “that 
year” in which his birth happened must have been quite undis- 
puted among the early Churches. It was undoubtedly in the year 
of “ The taxing,” which was made towards the end of Herod’s life, 
but put in force by Cyrenius ten years after his death; that is, 
immediately after the deposition of Archelaus. “ The Consular 
Year” of this assessment could not fail to be popularly known, 
for it must have been cited in every levy that was made of the 
new tribute. The record of that assessment was in fact long re- 
ferred to by the Christian apologists, as existing in the public 
archives at Rome. Justin Martyr does so to the Emperor Anto- 
ninus Pius, and Tertullian does so in his treatise against Marcion. 
It seems impossible therefore, that the designation of the consular 
year of that birth could ever have been mistaken ; and though we 
only find one historical mention of it by its consular designation, 
as far as we know, which is in the history of Sulpicius Severus ; 
it seems under such circumstances, that that authority, as re- 
cording a popular undisputed tradition about which no difference 
could exist, ought to satisfy us. Now this writer distinctly states 
“that it was in the consulate of: Sabinus and Rufinus that Christ 
was born.’ The rest of his testimony is not trustworthy, but 
that fact as to the names of the consulate could not err. Sulpi- 
cius adds, that it was “on the 8th day before the calends of 
December,” which answers to the 25th December. This day 
also has been objected to by modern commentators, and a great 
many others suggested in its place ; but the early fathers received 
it as part of the evidence which had been derived from the 
Roman archives: and Tertullian’s reference to that authority is 
quite unexceptionable on the subject, since it had nothing to do 
with any controversy as to the period of our Lord’s birth; but 
was used simply to satisfy his antagonist Marcion, that our Lord 





6 See Josephus’ Antig., b. xvii., 6, 4; and Whiston’s Note. 
¢ Hist. Sacr., lib. ii., c. 27. 
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1857.] our Lord’s Life and Ministry. 69 
was born into the world in the ordinary way, and was “entered” 
in that registration as other children of his own village were.? 
We shall be content, therefore, notwithstanding Scaliger’s and 
his followers’ hypothesis—that the birth happened about the 
autumnal equinox—to regard the day and month as that which 
the old churches received ; viz., the 25th December, and the year 
as the consular year of Sabinus and Rufinus. 

This consulate stands next before that of “ Lentulus and 
Messala ;” under which, in the spring, the death of Herod took 
place ; and that year is called by Josephus, “the 34th year of 
Herod’s reign, after he had procured Antigonus to be slain.” 
It is plain, the preceding year of Sabinus and Rufinus, by the 
same reckoning, would therefore be the 33rd year of his reign 
from the same epoch :—accordingly we find it so stated by 
Sulpicius Severus in the place above cited,—‘“ under Herod in 
the 33rd year of his reign, Christ was born; Sabinus and 
Rufinus being consuls; on the 8th day before the calends of 
January.” 


Beginning of John Baptist’s Ministry. 


We take of course the authority of St. Luke as irrefragable, 
that this ministry took its commencement in the 15th year of 
Tiberius; and that that computation dates from the adoptive 
title of that emperor, three years before the death of Augustus. 
In our former paper of January, 1856, we gave reasons for con- 
cluding that this 15th year of Tiberius could not have had an 
earlier inception than the month of October, in the consulate of 
Agrippa and Lentulus; three years and five months before the 
25th March in the consulate of the two Gemini, which was the 
period of our Lord’s crucifixion. That conclusion, however, 
was as to the possible, rather than the probable epoch ; for it 
proceeded on the possibility of the adoptive acts, by which 
Tiberius and Germanicus were promoted, the one to the purple 
and the other to the consulate, having taken place immediately 
after the return of the two generals from Germany in the month 
of September of that year. 

The probable date of those occurrences would undoubtedly 
be at the beginning of the next consular year ; when Germanicus 
took his new office of consul upon him, and was so prepared to 
hail the new associate of the empire, according to the wish of 
Augustus. The difference is only three months; but we may 
regard the latter as the true epoch of the adoptive accession ; 
viz., the lst January of the consulate of “ Getulicus and 





@ Tertul. adv. Marcion, |. iv., c. 17. ¢ See J. S. L. of that date, p. 264. 
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Sabinus ;’—the 66th of the 69 consulates under consideration. 
By that course, the commencement of John’s ministry would be 
confined to some period within that year, whose commencement 
was 3 years and 3 months before the death of our Lord Christ. 
It could not either be earlier than the commencement of that 
year, or after the day of the anniversary of Augustus’ death 
in the preceding one, that Pontius Pilate could have arrived as 
“ procurator” in Judea. For this consulate of “ Getulicus and 
Sabinus is the 12th in number from that of the two Sexti, in 
which Augustus died; making 11 full years up to the 19th 
August of that antecedent year. But 11 years was the period of 
the government of Gratus, the predecessor of Pilate ; who took 
the government from Annius Rufus by the gift of Tiberius, im- 
mediately after Augustus’ death. Josephus’s account of these 
changes is very precise: “Tiberius was now, on the death of 
Augustus, the third emperor, and he sent Valerius Gratus to be 
procurator of Judza, and to succeed A. Rufus; and Gratus 
having fulfilled his service, went back to Rome after he had 
tarried in Judzea 11 years, when Pontius Pilate came as his suc- 
cessor./ 

The meaning is, to the 12th year; and we may assign there- 
fore the coming of Pilate with great probability to the beginning 
of that consular year, which was the 12th of Gratus; namely, 
the year of Getulicus and Sabinus, or the same in which John’s 
ministry began. 

Josephus again relates that Pontius Pilate was 10 years in 
Judea; and taking this also to mean to the 11th year, it tal- 
lies exactly; for Pontius Pilate was deposed by Vitellius the 
governor of Syria for extortion and cruelty, and this evidently 
happened early in the year, which must have been his 11th year; 
for being ordered to hasten to Rome, he found Tiberius dead. 
The period of his departure is plainly shewn by the history ; 
which states that Vitellius immediately after he had dismissed 
Pilate to Rome, went up to the Jews’ Feast of the Passover at 
Jerusalem, and remitted the obnoxious taxes Pilate had imposed. 
It is clear, therefore, Pilate was sent off early in the month of 
March of his 11th year, and found Tiberius dead on the 26th 
March; and that Vitellius made his visit to the Feast in the 
same month. 

We say, there were probably nine consulates only from that 
of Geetulicus and Sabinus to that of Proculus and Nigrinus, in 
which year Tiberius died. On this point our authority Dio fails 
us towards the close of his list, if our supposition is correct; since 
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he makes the consular successions in that interval to be eleven. 
The length of Tiberius’ reign is however one of the “vexed ques- 
tions ;” for the Chronicon Paschale supplies a list of no less than 
twelve consulates, after that of Gzetulicus and Sabinus to Tibe- 
rius’ death. 

Notwithstanding the assigned break in the annals of Tacitus, 
it is quite plain he omits two of the usually inserted consulates 
in that period; namely, that of Vinicius and Longinus, and Tibe- 
rius and Sejanus ; being the two next in Dio’s list after the two 
Gemini; for he assigns the marriage of Caligula, which Dio 
dates under the consuls Gallus and Nonianus, to a date two years 
earlier. This cannot be accounted for, except by a reduced scale 
of the consular list. 

Victorius, another writer of undoubted credit as to the later 
successions, also omits two consulates, though not the same as 
Tacitus. They are those of Domitian and Scribonianus and of 
Galba and Sulla, being the two which succeed those omitted by 
Tacitus. 

It seems clear that these double pairs of doubtful entries 
are the original and substitutional consulates of two years 
only: entered both by Dion Cassius and those who follow him ; 
but of which Victorius and Tacitus have preserved only the pro- 
per order of succession, though in a different way ;—Victorius 
having preserved the original or proper consuls of the year, and 
Tacitus those who were the substituted consuls of the same 
year. 


These entries follow thus, from Dion Cassius : 


70. Vinicius and Longinus ...... Omitted by Tacitus, who inserts 
71. Tiberius and Sejanus........ \ the substitutes below. 
JEnobarbus and Scribonianus ; 
72. but called by Cassiodorus | Omitted by Victorius, who inserts 
Vinicius and Longinus .. the proper years’ consuls above. 
73. Galba and Sulla. 


On the first number we must speak hypothetically ; but of 
Tiberius and Sejanus history is clear, that Tiberius resigned his 
consulate on the 15th May, when Corn. Sylla was substituted in 
his place; and that Sejanus vacated his by his death in the 
month of October. It cannot be doubted that No. 73 are these 
substituted consuls. The finding the names of Vinicius and 
Longinus repeated in 72 by Cassiodorus, is a convincing proof 
also that those two consulates were also of the same year; of 
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which Dio has inserted, as in the other case, the substituted 
consuls, Cassiodorus kept to the old names, from some dif- 
ficulty he found in inserting new ones; probably, because he 
had evidence that those names were not the names of the ori- 
ginal consuls of the year, but substitutional names. There are 
other reasons for supposing these eight consulates of Tiberius, 
after that of the two Gemini, not to be depended upon; one is, 
that Dio assigns the consulate of Tiberius’ 20th year to Aulus 
Vitellius and Fabius Persicus, and in his history states, that the 
consuls of that year were put to death by Tiberius for assuming 
to celebrate that 20th year of his reign in a way which implied 
the ceremonial of a decennial confirmation of the empire. A mis- 
take that needs not much refutation, since Aulus Vitellius lived 
to reign as emperor in the place of Tiberius, 30 years afterwards. 

The best direct authorities shew that the years of Tiberius’ 
reign are over estimated. Clemens of Alexandria, at the close 
of the 2nd century, writes that Augustus reigned 43 years, and 
Tiberius 22; which tallies with the consular list we have given, 
with an addition of 6 years beyond the year of our Lord’s death. 
For we make 69 consulates, or 68 years from Herod’s accession 
to that year in which our Lord was crucified, including that year ; 
—and 6 years more will make the period 74 years ; so that, as 
Herod’s election by the senate was 9 years before the year of the 
Battle of Actium, from which or the succeeding December the 
reign of Augustus was counted, that deducted from the 74 years 
will give the 65 years, which is the total sum of the two reigns, 
according to Clemens’ authority. It is plain Clemens himself 
held the opinion, that that was the true account of the matter; 
for he adds, that “some compute the time of these emperors 
thus: Julius Cesar 3 years and 4 months, Augustus 46 years 
and 4 months, and Tiberius 26 years and 6 months :”’—a com- 
putation we shall not pretend to explain. 

With respect to the reign of Tiberius from the death of 
Augustus, we think the succession of the Syrian deputies, as stated 
by Josephus, is the best authority that can be found on that par- 
ticular point; and it is in perfect agreement with that of Cle- 
mens:—that Tiberius appointed Gratus, who held the government 
11 years and was succeeded by Pontius Pilate, who held it 10 
years and was sent away hastily to Rome at the end of his 
time on a charge of oppression, and found Tiberius just dead on 
his arrival at Rome. It is impossible, if that statement is true, 
that the reign of Tiberius could have exceeded 22 years: it pro- 
bably did not fully attain that period. 

It may appear difficult to conceive that historians could have 
distributed events over seven years which were the true fruit of 
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no more than five, and assigned them specifically to consulates 
named and counted. But, besides that we have shewn that acts 
were Clearly assigned to consulates that never happened under 
them, the last five years of Tiberius’ life, after the death of 
Sejanus, are absolutely unmarked by any distinctive features ex- 
cept the marriage of some of his family. They are a continuous 
scene of pretended treasons, impeachments, and executions. 

A synopsis from a popular history of that period will shew how 
easy it would be to add to or diminish the mere “verba repetita” 
of these cruel memorials: thus; “ the death of that odious mi- 
nister (Sejanus) was followed by the general slaughter of all his 
known friends and family, even to his youthful children. The 
following year (No. 1) new orders were issued and new execu- 
tions enacted. The next year (No. 2) except the marriage of Tibe- 
rius’ granddaughter, the history is continued in the same vein ; 
“a general massacre of Sejanus’ friends,” etc. In the next year 
(No. 38) many eminent persons fell by their own hands or the 
public executioner. In the next (No. 4) the domestic evils con- 
tinued, Tiberius being no way appeased by time or the innu- 
merable victims he had sacrificed. The next year (No. 5) the 
same slaughter continued unrelentingly. Lucius Aruseius and 
several others were condemned and executed; such executions 
were become so common that they were hardly taken notice of. 
The next year (No. 6) Tiberius died.” 

It seems hardly credible, independent of all testimony, that 
such a slaughter of citizens, on account of a pretended association 
with one obnoxious minister, should have continued so many 
years.—If the spirit of persecution could have passed its second 
year, it seems beyond the usual course of such measures ;—but 
circumstances might have extended it into the third year under 
so persevering a persecutor, as this emperor is represented. No 
doubt the true length of the tyrant’s reign was to the 4th year 
only after the death of Sejanus; as we think the best authorities 
shew to have been the case. 

It is evident that if Pontius Pilate ruled ten years, and his 
government expired in the same spring as Tiberius died, as was 
the case; he must, according to the extended lists of consuls, 
have entered on his office the second year before the consulate 
of the two Gemini; in which our Lord was crucified. But that 
year cannot be made into the 15th year of Tiberius, as St. Luke’s 
account requires ; for it is either the 13th, by reference to the 
death of Augustus, or the 16th by reference to his adoption. 





Ah See the account of this period in the Universal History taken from the current 
authorities. 
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The year of our Lords Baptism. 


The commencement of John’s ministry being dated, for its 
earliest probable point, at the commencement of the consulate 
of Getulicus and Sabinus ;—3 years and 3 months before the 
death of our Lord ;—it is plain, that our Lord’s baptism must 
have taken place under that same consulate, or the next; and 
that if his ministry extended only to two years and a quarter, it 
must have happened at the latter end of the same consulate, as 
was the first of John’s ministry; viz., of Geetulicus and Sabinus. 
We take it that such was the case. John the Baptist began his 
ministry in the summer of that year, probably at the time of 
the Pentecost, which seems to have been the great epoch of the 
seasons at that period, and our Lord was baptized in December 
following ;—not on the day, but a few days after the day of his 
nativity. On that 25th December, according to the conclusions 
here deduced from the consular Fasti, our Saviour completed 
his 29th year and entered upon his 30th; or to use the phrase 
of St. Luke; “he began to be of the age of 30 years.” 

On this point we must make some observations, since much 
difficulty is made about the expression, “ began to be about 30 
years of age.” Valpy holds with Macknight, that the apyd- 
pevos refers to the “ beginning” of our Lord’s ministry, and not 
to his age. This is, because they will have our Lord to have 
been full 30 years of age; or according to Macknight and some 
others, several years older than that, when he began his mi- 
nistry. The tables shew he was just 29 years of age when he 
was baptized, and beginning his 30th year. As to the critical 
position of Valpy, that “the word dpyouevos cannot be con- 
strued with the word #v; and that there is an incongruity in 
saying “ he began to be about such an age,” we quite differ with 
him. The idiom is common in Xenophon ; and it is one of the 
many instances where the English and Greek vernacular mani- 
fest a singular agreement ; as a few analogous expressions from 
the Anabasis will shew: viz. : 


“H de 6805 ddorovepevn 7) Hv: (AvaBas: E, § 11.) 
‘Erbyxave Se Owpaxa & EXwv TOV imaixov : (I, § 25.) 
"Est év th Oardttyn mpoxelpevov ywpiov : (Z, § 21.) 
Kai dpovo Foav Oavpatovres : (I, § 28.) 


But the disposition of the impersonal verb and participle are 
exactly parallelled in the following passage:—"Hv 8 duty 4 
otpatnyla &dév ado Suvapévn, n dmodpdvas, % H amopuyetv : (Ib. : 
B., § 7.) Where the jv duvayévn, completely answers to the 
Hv apxopevos of St. Luke: Kai adros by 6 Inois aoe érav 
TpidyovTa apYopevos. 
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We find in this author also the very same method of express- 
ing the age of a person, as St. Luke uses—‘Ore 8€ anéOvnoxey, 
jv éra@v ws Tpidxovta (B, § 28, p. 172). 

The word dpydopuevos governs a genitive case, and the con- 
struction appears quite regular, according to the received trans- 
lation of it: “that Jesus began, or was beginning, to be about 
30 years of age;” he was just entered upon that year of his 
life. 

Taking it to be so, that our Lord was baptized about the end 
of the year in the consulate of Getulicus and Sabinus,—from 
that time to March in the consulate of the two Gemini is two 
years and three months, which must have constituted the true 
period of his ministration. It appears to us that such is the 
time shewn by St. John’s gospel, and very answerable to the 
accounts in the other gospels, under the guidance of that more 
distinctly chronological history. We will therefore state in a 
brief synoptical form the series of events which constitute the 
gospel history in this order and course of time. 

It appears to us, taking the baptism to have occurred on the 
lst January, the anniversary of our Lord’s circumcision which 
it superseded, and the temptation to have been entered upon as 
the octave of that day—the Epiphany—the period of those 40 
days would have extended to the 15th February; and allowing 
the approaching passover that followed his baptism to have 
occurred in March or April, that interval would satisfy the time 
of our Lord’s visit to Cana and Capernaum, as related by St. 
John, before that passover. The visit to that passover is dis- 
tinctly related by St. John; after which it is plain our Lord 
remained in Judea, engaged in a baptismal ministry of his own 
till the following December; when he returned to Galilee on 
John Baptist’s imprisonment, and commenced his ministry 
there, probably about the Epiphany. It was on his return out 
of Judea on that occasion that he rested at Jacob’s well, and 
had the conversation with the Samaritan woman. It was also 
during that abode in Juda in that baptism, that he held the 
conversation with Nicodemus upon the doctrine of regeneration. 

On this return to Galilee he performed his second miracle at 
Cana, by the cure of the nobleman’s son. The works spoken 
of by the Galilzans in their admiration of him during his visit 
at Jerusalem, are not spoken of as miracles but wonders, and 
refer to the effects produced by his conduct and preaching : this 
is plainly to be shewn. In that visit he gained the admiration 
of all men, and there was no conspiring against him ; it was 
only after John’s arrest, that the jealousy of the priesthood 
and government were directed towards him. After a few weeks’ 
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stay in Galilee he returned to Jerusalem to “a feast ;”—not 
named, but mentioned by St. John in his fifth chapter, and 
generally considered to be a passover. ‘To ourselves, it appears 
plainly not a passover, since St. John always speaks of the 
passover Feast by its name. Standing between the winter 
season when he went back to Galilee, and the passover season 
when he fed the five thousand, it appears plainly to refer to the 
feast of Purim, which preceded the passover exactly a month. 
In this visit our Lord first opened his lips as to his own divine 
character: he had before been content to be called a prophet, he 
now first declared himself the Son of God; he healed the im- 
potent man at the pool of Bethesda on the sabbath-day, and the 
cured man treated the Jews’ reproaches with contempt ; “ there- 
fore the Jews persecuted Jesus because he had done these things 
on the sabbath: and when he said, ‘ My Father worketh and I 
work,’ they sought the more to kill him because he also said 
that God was his Father.” His reference to John on this occa- 
sion indicates that he was still alive. The whole of this fifth 
chapter of ‘St. John appears to relate to that visit, in which our 
Lord stirred up the animosity of the priesthood; who followed 
him by their emissaries into Galilee, and there watched his pro- 
ceedings. As the baptismal ministry in Judea obtained a general 
favour, so that the disciples of John said that all men flocked 
to him, there is no way of accounting for the appearance of the 
priestly emissaries about our Lord’s steps in Galilee, and their 
attempt to waylay and entangle him, but by this second visit 
and the new and surprising character our Lord then assumed. 
His known association with the Baptist, against whom Herod 
had taken a violent prejudice as a dangerous and seditious 
person, probably gave a public character to this persecution. 

On this return to Galilee, no doubt he entered upon the full 
course of his great ministry there. Then began the abundance 
of his miracles in that region, which continued probably several 
weeks, till the death of John and the approach of the passover ; 
when he withdrew the multitude to the wilderness, and per- 
formed that most eminent of all his miracles—the feeding of the 
five thousand with the five loaves and two fishes. It does not 
appear to us that our Lord attended that passover in Jerusalem. 
That miracle may have served as its substituted feast, the type of 
the true passover, which was to be celebrated in the following 
year; when his body, the bread that came down from heaven, 
was to be broken and distributed to all kingdoms and nations. 
Before this he had probably made one of his detours through 
the nearest towns of his own region of Galilee ; after it, he made 
his great journey to the borders of Tyre and Sidon and round 
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by Nazareth and Sarepta, where he raised the widow’s son; and 
having again reached the mountains about the Sea of Galilee, 
near Tiberias, there he fed the four thousand. Then he crossed 
that sea to the opposite coast, and progressed through Bethsaida 
to the sources of the Jordan, the mountainous regions of Czesarea 
Philippi; where it is evident his transfiguration took place. In 
that progress, which may have occupied several weeks, he was 
proclaimed the Christ by the faith of St. Peter; and after his 
transfiguration he began to foretell the end of his mission. From 
that point his mind was bent upon a return to Jerusalem ; and 
he came back to Capernaum, where he bade Peter cast in a hook 
for the fish in whose mouth was found the tribute-money. He 
remained in Galilee a few weeks after this, and returned towards 
Jerusalem for the feast of tabernacles—about the middle of 
September. He continued in Jerusalem, probably lodging at 
the village of Bethany with the family of Lazarus, from this 
feast to December ; during which time he was constantly in and 
about Jerusalem, and disputing with the doctors and teaching 
the people. At the feast of the dedication these disputes grew 
so high, and the enemies of our Lord became so fierce, that he 
fled to Bethabara beyond Jordan, where John first baptized ; 
and thither he was followed by great multitudes and executed, 
as it seems to us, a distinct mission in that region. This mi- 
nistry is only slightly referred to by St. Matthew and St. Mark. 

The doctrines of this division begin with the question on 
divorce, and most of St. Luke’s narratives relate to the events 
of this period. Probably from hence also the seventy disciples 
were sent forth, as the twelve had been in Galilee. 

From this ministry our Lord was called towards Jerusalem 
again by the death of Lazarus, and he reached Bethany; but 
his enemies again beset him and he fled to Ephraim, a city of 
the wilderness, to conceal himself. The precise time of the 
ministry at Bethabara cannot be told; it probably continued 
till about a month before the passover of the ensuing year. 

The ministry of our Lord, therefore, lasted by this course 
two years and three months from his baptism ; and one year and 
three months from his going into Galilee, after the ministry in 
Judea and his conversation at Jacob’s well with the Samaritan 
woman: and the consular lists shew that it is impossible to have 
been of longer duration. He began his ministry at 29 full years 
of age, and finished it at the age of 31 years and 3 months. 

This may appear insufficient in point of time, for such a work 
as the establishment of the Gospel in the world ; but it was a 
divine work, and Christ determined its period in one of its divi- 
sions, by designating it “the acceptable year.” Whether that 
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applied to the year he spent in his baptismal ministry in Judea, 
or the period he spent in Galilee, is not clear. The miracles 
that are related in the Gospel are a small section only of those 
he performed, which were done in multitudes; and of those of 
St. Matthew, half the number recounted are the fruits of two or 
three days only. It is plain the time is abundant for all that is 
related ; and it was the common opinion of the early Church 
that his ministry was not of longer duration. Epiphanius says it 
continued only one year, probably from the fact that one year 
completed the period of each of his ministries. Origen says it 
did not continue three years ;' and in fact, it is impossible it 
should be more, if the consular lists of the Augustan era can 
be depended upon; whose accuracy we do not believe can be 
effectually impeached. 

The “independent opinions” of writers of all ages upon these 
dates are perfectly astounding; but they generally proceed upon 
some isolated question, and being independently argued, they 
run into all manner of counter directions. Among these inde- 
pendent questions, there are three which bear upon this chro- 
nology, and have been argued into difficulties ; viz., the time of 
the death of Herod, our Lord’s age at his baptism, and the 
period of the visit of the wise men to Bethlehem. 

The two first we have already considered; but we have 
reserved the last to a separate division of our paper, because a 
contributor to the J. S. L. of the last number but one (April, 
1857) proposes a new view on that subject, which we wish to 
review. His suggestion is, that the adoration of the magi took 
place at Nazareth, and not at Bethlehem ; and if we admit that 
the argument has some ingenuity in it, it does not nevertheless 
appear to us to be supported, or the authorities quite candidly 
brought forward. As an instance on the latter point, J. L. B. 
omits that very important recital, that occurs after the eastern 
visitors had been examined about their errand at Jerusalem, and 
the prophecies had been consulted as to the place where Messias 
was to be born; that “then Herod sent the wise men to Beth- 
lehem and said; Go and search diligently for the child, and 
when ye have found him bring me word; and when they had 
heard the king they departed, and the star went before them.” 
Now we hold it to be quite impossible, that the direction of this 
visit could have been changed from Bethlehem to some other 
city by these messengers of the king, without some notice being 
taken of the change by the historian ; for St. Matthew begins 
this very narrative by setting forth that, “when Jesus was born 
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in Bethlehem of Judea,” the event happened which he is about 
to relate,—that event having special relation to the town of 
Bethlehem, and being recorded in a way to shew to all common 
apprehensions, that it had its issue in the very place proposed in 
the commencing paragraph. Is it not clear, if this preface in- 
tended to refer to an event which was to be accomplished at 
Nazareth, the evangelist would never have pointed the finger of 
expectation to another place? On the return out of Egypt, we 
think again that J. L. B. should have put the passage more 
prominently forward, which says that, “ when Herod was dead, 
and the angel had warned Joseph that he might go again into 
the land of Israel, because they were dead which sought the 
young child’s life; when Joseph heard that Archelaus did reign 
“in Judea” in the room of his father Herod, he was afraid to go 
thither.’ It is plain therefore his proposed return had reference 
to Judea and not to Galilee, which it would have referred 
to, if he had gone to Egypt from that place. Joseph did not 
direct his steps at once to Nazareth, but “ turned aside into the 
parts of Galilee” (Matt. ii. 22). We should have commented 
a little more particularly upon the uselessness also of a warn- 
ing to Joseph to flee from Nazareth, when Herod’s fury was 
directed to Bethlehem; but that J. L. B. notices the incon- 
sistency himself in a note at the end of his paper. But we 
think his answer wholly insufficient to the supposed objection on 
this point; which is, that though Herod’s wrath was directed 
to Bethlehem, a rumour might have arisen, “come floating,” to 
the neighbourhood of Nazareth, “and the neighbours would 
begin to wonder whose family Herod aimed at: there is a rumour 
that certain magi came from the east, who went to seek out a 
certain child, and went away home again without telling Herod 
where they found the child, or whether they found him at all: 
is it not evident, supposing Herod’s life prolonged, and Joseph 
abiding at Nazareth after the slaughter at Bethlehem, that no 
danger could be greater than what, in that case, threatened the 
safety of the holy child Jesus?” We candidly confess we can-- 
not see the danger; we should have thought him perfectly safe 
among his kinsfolk and parents’ acquaintance. But our con- 
tributor seems to forget that the warning and flight was ‘‘ God’s 
warning,” not a mere act of human prudence. God foresaw 
that the fierce king would perpetrate a massacre in Bethlehem, 
not at Nazareth ; and the child being at Bethlehem, he sent his 
angel to warn Joseph of the coming evil, and to fly into Egypt. 
It would be the strangest overcaution that ever happened in this 
world or out of it, if the foreknowledge of the Most High should 
have foreseen the slaughter at Bethlehem, and yet sent an angel 
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to remove the child from Nazareth, where the same foreknow- 
ledge would have known no slaughter was to happen, as the 
facts of the case shew. 

As to the often controverted question about the time of the 
wise men’s arrival at Jerusalem, and of their previous seeing of 
the star in their own country, we hope we shall not appear pre- 
sumptuous, if we say that it has always appeared quite clear to 
ourselves that the star was seen in the east, at the incarnation of 
Christ and not at his birth; that is, on the day of the annuncia- 
tion or 25th March, preceding his birth. This, besides agree- 
ing better with the written account, will be found to reconcile 
all the difficulties in the history itself. We subjoin the Greek 
of St. Matthew’s account, because his words indicate a differ- 
ence between the time of the conception and the birth, and he 
applies the appearance of the star to the former; Ts 5é Inos 
yevvnOévros ev Bercy, dod, Mayo. ard avatodov tra- 
paryévovro eis Iepooddupa, AeyovTes* Tov éoTw 6 TEXOELS Ba- 
otreus TOV Iwdatwv ; Edopev yap avTs Tov adotépa év TH avaToNy, 
kai HOouev trpockuvicas avT@ (chap. ii. 1). The two words may 
be convertible, but it is plain they are used to distinguish the 
events; and that if the word yevynGévros is that which St. 
Matthew uses for “the birth,” the word 6 tey@eis must apply to 
the other event, the “generation” of the child, and the period 
of the virgin’s conception. It shews also, that the title took its 
origin from the nature of the conception, as it ought to do; and 
that the star manifested the coming of the Shiloh into his 
fleshly tabernacle; as again it seems suitable should be the case. 

The discrepancies on this subject are necessarily as numerous 
as the opinions about the interval between the birth of our Lord 
and the death of Herod. Macknight assumes that interval to 
have been above a twelvemonth, and accounts for Joseph and 
Mary being found at Bethlehem, when the wise men arrived 
there a year after the nativity, by supposing a second visit from 
Nazareth, and so reconciling the account with that given by St. 
Luke of their immediate return to Nazareth after the purifica- 
tion; but this is a plain distortion of both histories, for St. 
Matthew plainly speaks of one visit only to Bethlehem, and St. 
Luke of one return only to Nazareth for the abode of the 
Saviour’s youth and subjection to his parents. Thus Macknight 
makes the slaughter extend up to the full age of two years in 
the victim children, supposing the star to have been seen in 
their own country when the birth took place.# 

It appears to us that St Matthew’s account plainly marks 
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the time of the wise men’s arrival in Jerusalem, by the time of 
the birth of the child. He says, “Jesus being born at Beth- 
lehem, behold wise men from the East came to Jerusalem ;’— 
surely at or about the period of the event that is set as the mark 
of this coming. The notion of a second visit to Bethlehem can 
hardly be supported; for the first visit is shewn to have been 
purely one of necessity and accidental, and so little provided for 
that the family were left without any proper abode: it could 
hardly be that a second accidental call could have happened to 
take them to so inhospitable a town. Dr. Valpy, in his edition 
of the Greek Testament, differs from Macknight in toto, and 
says that St. Luke’s account of the return to Nazareth refers to 
the final return of the family there, and the non-statement of 
the intervening events is an intentional omission, as being related 
by others. He holds also that the age of the infants slain, azo 
dverés xal xatwrépw, does not mean from two years old and 
under, but from the second year and under; meaning such 
children as had fully attained one year, and were entered upon 
the second. This he supports from Hesychius and other Greek 
authorities, in a way which leaves no doubt of the correctness of 
that view.’ What strikes ourselves is, that the visit happened 
at the very time of the birth, and had been “ computed from the 
appearance of the star,’ which appeared nine months before ; and 
was known to be the star of the incarnation or conception of 
the expected king—the 25th March. The vision of angels 
which appeared to the shepherds at the birth, has been supposed 
to have shone forth as that star; and those who think this may 
transfer their creed to the angel who visited Mary at the annun- 
ciation. It is clear, the visit of the Magi was at that time 
that Herod’s complaints were become serious, and when he 
was probably at the baths of Callirhoe, and undergoing the last 
painful discipline for his complicated disorders. Supposing 
then that they arrived on the 25th December, as the day they 
expected the birth, their first proceeding would certainly have 
been a silent expectation of some public eclat on the happening of 
a great national and expected event; having probably expected 
to find the infant in some royal birth of the reigning family. 
Then they would have commenced enquiries about this prophetic 
king, at first with little attention, till it came to the ears of 
Herod. Such a process must have occupied some time before the 
rumours of their arrival reached Herod at Callirhoe, and stirred 
up his apprehensions. Then would be the debate in what way 
to act to discover the new king, and the course adopted upon 
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debate and council, to further the strangers in their object, and 
pursue it upon their discovery of it. Then would be the com- 
mission to the scribes and doctors to investigate the Sacred 
Books, and determine in what quarter the new king was to be 
born ; which, like all Government commissions, would have occu- 
pied time in the necessary deliberation and discussion between the 
learned investigators. It cannot be doubted that all this kind of 
necessary preliminary must have occupied several weeks ; and it 
is impossible not to connect those inquiries with the circumstance 
of the child’s recognition and worship in the temple at the visit 
of the purification. At that time, the 2nd February, Herod who 
died in March, and occupied the last month at Jericho in those 
furious machinations, by which he determined to celebrate his 
approaching death ; and for which he had sent into all parts of 
his dominions summonses to his principal men to attend him, 
and who did attend him at Jericho, must have been in the very 
paroxysm of his rising fury: and after sending the wise men on 
their mission to Bethlehem expressly, and ordering them to 
return to him with an account of their discovery, and finding 
they did not return, he probably ordered the execution of the 
children in the very same fit, in which he charged his daughter 
Salome to put the senators whom he had imprisoned in his 
palace to death, as soon as he was dead. Taking it to be that 
he died soon after the 25th March, which, as the passover that 
year was on the 12th April, might have been, his order to 
kill the children of a twelvemonth old would have concurred 
with the time the star was first seen by the wise men, which 
was the 25th March of the antecedent year; and a slaughter of 
all of full one year to that date would make sure of the object. 
This would be the result of a suspicion, that though the wise 
men held the appearance of the star to indicate the conception 
of the child, it might have designated its birth at the time when 
it was seen. The slaughter of all children born on that previous 
25th March or afterwards down to the time of the execution, 
must therefore have been effectual. 

The “ diligent enquiry”? Herod made to ascertain the precise 
time of the star’s appearance from the magi; and the reference 
to that time, in his regulation of the class of infants to be slain ; 
that ypdvov dv jxpi8woe tapd tév pdywv, shews that he was 
guided by his apprehensions in the period he assigned; since, 
if the star had appeared only at the coming of the wise men to 
Jerusalem, it is difficult to understand what the nxpiBwoe could 
mean ; for the point must have been a very plain one and the 
age of the infant certain, 

Hitcham Rectory, H. M. G. 
20th June, 1857. 
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HISTORY OF THE SABBATH UNDER THE OLD TESTAMENT 
DISPENSATION; ITS DIVINE ORIGIN AND 
UNIVERSAL OBLIGATION. 


In discussing the general question of the sabbatic institution, it 
is of the highest moment, in order to our entertaining correct 
views on the subject, to determine whether it rests on divine or 
on human authority,—whether it be of God or of man. If God 
has appointed the Sabbath day, and commanded man to observe 
it as a day of holy rest, this fact virtually settles many of the 
controversies to which the subject has given rise, and makes 
plain before us the whole path of duty regarding it. Our appeal 
therefore must at once be made to the “ Law and to the testi- 
mony.” 

It cannot be disputed that the day of Sabbath rest was ob- 
served by the Jews under the ancient economy; and all who 
believe in the divine origin of the laws and institutions of that 
economy, must acknowledge that the Jewish Sabbath was ap- 
pointed by Jehovah. But the question here presents itself for 
solution,—a question embodying the entire controversy regard- 
ing the moral obligation of the Sabbath—Was the Sabbath 
originated under the Jewish economy? Did its obligation com- 
mence when the law was given to the Jews in the wilderness, or 
did it exist from the beginning of the world? 

We read in the history of the creation that when God had 
finished the heavens and the earth, and all the host of them, 
“he rested on the seventh day from all his work which he had 
made. And God blessed the seventh day and sanctified it” (Gen. 
ii. 2, 3). These words supply an explicit answer to this question. 
They contain the history of the first Sabbath. They plainly 
intimate to us that the day was divinely set apart at the begin- 
ning of the world—two thousand years, at least, before a Jew 
was born. No sooner had God formed the heavens and the 
earth, and placed Adam in the garden of Eden, than he blessed 
and consecrated one day in seven for his own service; he blessed 
the seventh day and sanctified it. A peculiar eminence and dis- 
tinction above all the other days of the week is here ascribed to 
the seventh day. God blessed i¢. He blessed it by connecting 
inestimable blessings with the due observance of it; by making 
it in a special manner the season for conferring on man his 
choicest blessings. It was sanctified or set apart as a day of 
holy rest; a day to be devoted to the joyful and devout contem- 
plation of the Creator’s works, and of the perfections of his 
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character, his wisdom, power and goodness, which they display. 
The Sabbath was graciously appointed for man, as a day to be 
devoted to the worship and praise of the Creator—exercises the 
noblest in which it is possible for man to engage, and which, 
when entered upon with a right heart and in the spirit of devout 
reverence and filial trust, diffuse an ineffable peace and joy over 
the soul, and elevating the mind above the world and all its 
cares, impart a foretaste of the bliss of heaven. The Sabbath 


“was blessed to be made a blessing. It was a boon to man; not for 
man of particular circumstances and classes and climates—but for generic, 
universal man. It is as much to each as to all. It is the charter of 
poverty, the shield of helplessness. It is the bow of promise, the anchor 
of hope. Its ray pierces the prison and lightens the sullen brow of quiet ; 
it enters the dwelling of desolation, and draws the widow’s eye to heaven. 
It is the best advantage and immunity of man. It is the respite of toil, 
the lull of strife, the down of weariness, the balm of woe. What has 
ever tended so to prolong life, to raise civilization, to refine character, to 
excite reflection, to bind society, to cheer labour, to honour virtue, to 
repress exactions, to quicken liberty, to consolidate religion? The ori- 
ginal blessing breathes around it still, it is a ‘delight.’ ‘God sanctified 
the seventh day.’ That ‘hallowing’ was its authentic consecration. It 
separated it from the common use to that which is religious. There is 
no religion without worship. This is the peculiar designation of the sea- 
son. Divine worship among socialized man requires social agreement, 
admits of mutual instruction, and diffuses the most salutary influence 
through even every civil relation.’ 


God sanctified the Sabbath day by separating it from the other 
days of labour, and setting it apart to be spent by man in exer- 
cises wholly of a religious nature. 

In the words of the sacred historian, quoted above (Gen. ii. 
1—3), there is not, properly speaking, a direct commandment 
given to man to keep the Sabbath holy. The Sabbath is not 
enacted as a law. God does not formally command Adam to 
rest on that day, and to remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy ; but he himself rests on that day, blesses it and sanctifies 
it. Though there is not here given an express commandment 
regarding the Sabbath, yet the principle of the Sabbath is re- 
vealed, as expressive of the divine will for man’s guidance. 
God’s working six days and resting on the seventh; his dividing 
the work of creation into six portions, followed by a seventh of 
rest, was not necessary as regards himself. He did not need to 
extend his work over the space of six days, and then rest on the 
seventh day for his own sake. His example, in this matter, was 
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doubtless designed to teach man the proportions of time to 
be severally devoted to his own employment, and to the service 
and worship of God; to teach man that after six days’ work we 
are to rest on the seventh, and sanctify that day, keeping it 
holy to the Lord. The whole work of creation might have been 
completed by God in an instant; but he adopted this peculiar 
order of work and rest, that man might imitate his example. 
He distributed his work over six days and rested on the seventh, 
to fix for all time the grand principle, that after six days of 
labour there should be one of religious rest. The Sabbath, then, 
not only holds a place among divinely appointed institutions, but 
is set forth in the new creative order of the universe, and asso- 
ciated with those displays of the creator’s glory which awakened 
the song of angels—the shout of joy from the “sons of God.” 
It is a day specially glorious; “the queen of days,” appointed 
at the morning of the world’s existence, and destined to last 
while sun and moon endure. The Sabbath is altogether inde- 
pendent of all the dispensations of religion which God has re- 
vealed. Made known before any of the other commandments 
given to man, and not contingent on any of the revolutions or 
changes that may occur in this world, it will continue to bless 
and gladden man, and to shed its hallowed radiance along the 
whole pathway of his earthly career, till the Sabbath of earth 
shall merge into the Sabbath of heaven. 

The law of the Sabbath holds a place among the divine in- 
stitutions parallel to that of the law of marriage. As an infer- 
ence from what God had done for Adam in forming Eve to be 
his companion, it is said, ‘ Therefore shall a man leave his father 
and his mother, and shall cleave unto his wife; and they shall 
be one flesh” (Gen. ii. 24). This is the general principle arising 
out of the fact that God made for Adam a help meet for him. 
This principle, though forgotten and disregarded in patriarchal 
times, when polygamy prevailed, still continued unchangeable 
in its nature and in its obligation upon man. When our Lord 
was appealed to regarding the nature of the marriage bond, he 
referred at once to the original principle on which the marriage- 
union was founded, and asked those who appealed to him, “ Have 
ye not read that he which made them at the beginning, made 
them male and female? For this cause shall a man leave his 
father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife; and they twain 
shall be one flesh.” This one principle thus revealed in para- 
dise is immutable and invariable. In the same way are we to 
regard the principle of the Sabbath as revealed to us in the 
recorded fact that God rested on the seventh day, and blessed 
and sanctified it. The principle of the Sabbath as thus revealed 
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has all the force of a law, though not formally expressed ; just 
as God’s creating for Adam one wife revealed a principle which 
was designed to be a law to mankind in all subsequent time. 
The creator continued his work till the whole was finished, and 
rested after six days of labour to shew that the interval between 
one day’s rest and another should be six days. It was not that 
express day he appointed and blessed as the Sabbath and no 
other, but the seventh day, every seventh day, a seventh portion 
of time. 

The Sabbath is not man’s day, it is God’s. It is a day 
benevolently and wisely adapted to the necessities of man, both 
temporally and spiritually. It is a day holy unto God for man’s 
use and blessing. Though Adam was in a state of innocence, 
the all-wise Creator saw it necessary to call him from the duties 
required in dressing the garden and keeping it, to one day’s rest 
in seven; a day to be spent in the special contemplation of the 
Creator’s glory, and in the exercises of his worship. Adam was 
still undefiled by sin, when God appointed to him the Sabbath. 
Unlike his posterity, his soul did not cleave unto the dust, and 
he needed not the Sabbath as we now do to refresh his body, 
wearied with excessive toil, and to stimulate his soul in the exer- 
cises of adoration and of praise, yet that day of sacred repose 
was necessary for him even in innocence. There is something 
pleasing in the recollection of the fact that the first day man 
spent on earth was a Sabbath. No sooner was man formed, 
capable of viewing with intelligence and with reverent and ador- 
ing wonder the grandeur of creation, and its displays of the 
Creator’s glory, than a day was specially set apart for that end. 
The Sabbath was thus made for man as man, It rests on the 
primary relation he sustains to God as his Creator. 

The only plausible evasion of the force of this passage (Gen. 
ii. 8), as an historical testimony to the appointment of the pri- 
meval Sabbath, is that which regards it as proleptical or antici- 
patory of the subsequent institution of the day, recorded in 
Exodus. This mode of explaining the narrative was first adopted 
by Tostatus, and after him by Bramhall, Barrow, Heylin, Paley, 
and many others. It is asserted that the Sabbath was not known 
till it was given to the Jews on their journey through the wilder- 
ness, and that when mentioned in the beginning of Genesis, the 
historian takes notice of it only incidentally. Thus Paley says: 


“As the seventh day was erected into a Sabbath on account of God’s 
resting on that day from the work of creation, it was natural enough in 
the historian, when he had related the history of the creation, and of 
God’s ceasing from it on the seventh day, to add, ‘ And God blessed the 
Sabbath day, and sanctified it, because that on it he had rested from all 
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his work, which the Lord God created and made:’ although the blessing 
and sanctification, i.¢., the religious distinction and appropriation of the 
day was not actually made for many ages afterwards. The words do not 
assert that God then blessed and sanctified the seventh day, but that he 
blessed and sanctified it for that reason. And if any ask why the Sabbath 
or sanctification of the seventh day was then mentioned, if it was not 
then appointed, the answer is at hand; the order of connexion, not of 
time, introduced the mention of the Sabbath in the history of the subject 
which it was ordained to commemorate.”? 




































The decision of the question thus raised settles the whole 
controversy regarding the permanent and universal obligation of 
the Sabbath day. Was the Sabbath set apart at the time when 
first mentioned by Moses; that is, in immediate connexion with 
the finishing of the work of creation? If so, then, beyond 
doubt, the Sabbath is of permanent and universal obligation. 
Paley acknowledges this. He says— 


“If the divine command was actually delivered at the creation, it was 
addressed no doubt to the whole human species alike, and continues, 
unless repealed by some subsequent revelation, binding upon all who come 
to the knowledge of it. If the command was published for the first time 
in the wilderness, then it was directed to the Jewish people alone; and 
something farther, either in the subject or circumstances of the command, 
will be necessary to shew that it was designed for any other... . The 
former opinion precludes all debate about the extent of the obligation ; 
the latter admits, and, prima facie, induces a belief that the Sabbath 
ought to be considered as part of the peculiar law of the Jewish policy.” 


The opinion that the words of Genesis ii. 3 are proleptical is 
wholly without foundation. Such an idea could never occur to 
an unprejudiced reader of the sacred narrative. The plain and 
obvious meaning of the record would certainly lead an unbiassed 
mind to the conclusion that what Moses says of the Sabbath 
actually took place at the time mentioned; namely, on the 
seventh day of creation. The transactions of the seventh day 
are recorded in the same manner as are those of the sixth or of 
the fifth, and they are recorded as having occurred at the time. 
We may with just as much plausibility aver that the events of 
the sixth, or of the fifth, or of any of the other days of creation, 
are recorded by anticipation of what took place ages afterwards, 
as that the events of the seventh day are recorded by anticipa- 
tion. Each day’s work is mentioned in its own order. As the 
events of each of the six days are recorded, so also are those of 
the seventh day. On the seventh day God rested from all his 
work, and “blessed and sanctified it.” This is a plain historical 








6 Moral Philosophy, book v. 
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narrative, recording a series of successive acts, and if we are 
not to believe that the events really occurred as they are reported 
to have occurred, then there is an end to all faith in the accu- 
racy of the Scripture records. 

Moreover, if the Sabbath was instituted to commemorate 
God’s work of creation, then it must necessarily date its origin 
from the time when that work to be commemorated was com- 
pleted. The passover was instituted to commemorate the deli- 
verance of the Jews from the destroying angel in the land of 
Egypt, and as was to be expected, it began to be celebrated 
from the date of that deliverance. This was the case also with 
the commemorative institution of the Lord’s Supper. They 
began to be observed at the time, and thus became memorials of 
the events to which they referred. If the Sabbath was designed 
as a memorial of the great work of creation, it cannot be sup- 
posed that the appointment of it was delayed till two thousand 
years after that work was finished. The Sabbath 


‘was intended to be not only a chronicle, but a visible attestation, a 
living action, proving and signifying that God was the Creator of all 
things. It was to be a protest against the eternity of matter, the for- 
tuitous concourse of atoms, the self-generation of life, and every heathen 
cosmogony. But any monumental custom must commence at the period 
from the work which it avouches. It derives all its authority of proof 
out of its coétaneousness. Then the pillar must be raised. Then must 
the die be struck. A distant beginning of a testimony to some early 
fact, would be its dishonour and falsification. If the Sabbath originated 
in the wilderness the creation is depreciated as a myth: if ever since 
creation Sabbaths have succeeded each other, then was it a fact.’¢ 


But it has been said, 


“Tf the Sabbath had been instituted at the time of the creation, as the 
words in Genesis may seem at first sight to import, and if it had been 
observed all along from that time to the departure of the Jews out of 
Egypt, a period of about two thousand five hundred years; it appears 
unaccountable that no mention of it, no occasion of even the obscurest 
allusion to it, should occur either in the general history of the world 
before the call of Abraham, which contains we admit only a few memoirs 
of its early ages, and those extremely abridged; or which is more to be 
wondered at, in that of the lives of the first three Jewish patriarchs, 


which in many parts of the account is sufficiently circumstantial and 
domestic.’’4 


In tracing the history of the Sabbath through the antedilu- 
vian and the patriarchal times, we must consider the brevity of 





¢ Hamilton’s Hore et Vindicie Sabbatice, p. 15. 
d Paley’s Moral Philosophy, book v. 
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the Scripture record, containing only the more remarkable 
events and transactions, and affording but few opportunities of 
direct reference to the Sabbath. Even granting to our opponents 
that there are to be found no traces of the primitive Sabbath, it 
will not necessarily follow that the Sabbath was not instituted at 
the beginning of the world’s history. From the death of Moses 
till the time of the prophet Amos, that is, for a period of about 
six hundred and forty years, we find no references whatever to 
the Sabbath day in Scripture history. But this long silence no 
one will allege against the fact that the Sabbath law was deli- 
vered from Sinai. If silence in the one case is not an argument 
against the existence of the Sabbath, neither can it be so in the 
other. If during a period of more than six hundred years, of 
whose history we have seven entire books, no mention is made 
of the Sabbath, though we know that during all that period it 
was carefully observed, what can we argue from a similar silence 
extending over a period of above two thousand years, of which 
we have only one historical book, which contains not the history 
of one nation alone but of the world itself? 

We find no mention made of sacrifices for a period of about 
fifteen hundred years,—from the time of Seth to the deluge, 
nor for a period of similar duration,—from the time of the 
entrance of the Jews into Canaan till the advent of Christ, do 
we meet with any references to the existence of the rite of cir- 
cumcision, yet no one will conclude from this silence on the 
part of the Scripture narratives, that sacrifices were not offered, 
or that circumcision was not regularly observed by the Jews 
during these periods. 

Even though amid the general corruption succeeding the fall 
of man, the original law of the Sabbath had been lost or disre- 
garded ; even though the Sabbath actually ceased to be observed 
during the period mentioned, this would in no way injure the 
argument founded on Genesis ii. 3, that it was instituted in 
Paradise. The law of marriage was lost during a longer period, 
and was practically disregarded by the Jews. Yet our Saviour 
asserted its primary appointment in Paradise, and its perpetually 
binding obligation (Matt. xix. 4, 5). 

The objection deduced from the alleged silence of Scripture, 
regarding the keeping of the Sabbath from the time of Adam 
till Moses, can be regarded as of no force whatever. 

But in point of fact, it is not true that Scripture is silent 
regarding the keeping of the Sabbath during the primitive ages 
of the world. There are frequent and undoubted indications, 
both in Scripture and in profane history, of the existence of the 
Sabbatic institution from the earliest times. 
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The first recorded act of divine worship after the fall, affords 
indications of a special day having been set apart for the service 
of God. Cain and Abel (Gen. iv. 3), mutually brought their 
offerings to the Lord, in the process of time, or literally in the 
end of the days. ‘Their thus coming together for the purposes 
of worship would, of itself, give rise to the supposition that the 
time at which they jointly engaged in this service, was an ap- 
pointed one,—a regular stated time recognized by both of them. 
Had the day not been one set apart for the worship of God, 
Cain, who cherished no love toward his brother Abel, would not 
voluntarily have chosen to be associated with him on that occa- 
sion. They offered their sacrifices “at the end of the days.” 
On the supposition of the existence of the Sabbath, this reference 
to the time is easily understood, as meaning the last of the seven 
days,—the day which God had blessed and sanctified. Only one 
manner of dividing time into periods of days had yet been men- 
tioned—the division into weeks; we may therefore reasonably 
entertain the idea, that the day on which Cain and Abel came 
together to present their respective offerings, was the seventh 
day which God had set apart to be a holy Sabbath to himself. 

We are afterwards informed, that at the birth of Enos, when 
his father Seth was one hundred and five years old, “ men began 
to call upon the name of the Lord.” This cannot mean that 
there was no private worship of the Lord till the birth of Enos, 
Adam was now two hundred and thirty five years old. It can- 
not be believed that either he or Seth had lived all that time 
without private prayer. The passage can only mean, as indeed 
the exact import of the original Hebrew words here used, apart 
from all other considerations would lead us to conclude,* that 
when Enos was born, that is, when men began to multiply, 
then they began to worship God in a social and public manner. 
But such worship can only be conducted where there are fixed 
and stated times for that purpose. 

There are evident traces of the existence of the Sabbath at 
the time of the flood. The Lord said unto Noah, “ Yet seven 
days, and I will cause it to rain upon the earth,”’—and the his- 
torian says, “it came to pass after seven days, that the waters of 





¢ “Gen. iv. 26: ‘Then began men to call,’ etc.; or ‘then was a commencement 
made of calling,’ etc., is rightly translated. The phrase mim ova xy) (likra beshem 
Yehovah) means invocation upon the name of God, and this in a socia? and public 
manner (compare Gen. xii. 8; xiii. 4; xxi. 33; xxvi. 25; Ps. cv. 1; Is. xii. 4; xi. 
25). It can mean neither less nor more here, as I think, than that public social wor- 
ship then commenced, i. e., so soon as men began to multiply. The writer does not 
mean to intimate that the pious Seth did not pray before his son was born to him; 
— can he intimate but social worship? When—is not said.” Moses Stuart, of 
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the flood were upon the earth.” When the flood is decreasing, 
Noah sends out a dove which returns again, for the waters were 
on the face of the whole earth. ‘And he stayed yet other seven 
days, and again he sent forth the dove, and the dove came in to 
him in the evening.” “And he stayed yet other seven days, 
and sent forth the dove” the third time, when it returned not. 
The supposition is in the highest degree probable, that these 
several seventh days, so specially noticed, were the appointed 
and consecrated Sabbaths of each week. 


“When the second father of our race sent forth the raven from the 
ark, why tarried he seven days before he sent forth the dove?’ And 
when this messenger returned, why other seven days before he sent her 
forth the second time? And other seven again when she came back with 
the symbol of peace, ere he gave her her third and final dismission ? 
Why seven rather than six, or eight, or ten? Why, but because the 
interval was a week. And the supposition is as pleasing as it is probable, 
that these winged scouts were sent out on the Sabbath, the day of holy 
rest, on which from the little company in the ark, the only living remnant 
of a desolated world, the worship of praise and prayer ascended to the 
God of judgment and of mercy ; when they bowed to his awful vengeance, 
and cast themselves on his gracious and mighty protection.’’ 


Again, when we descend to the times of the patriarchs, we 
find the plainest evidences that the method of reckoning time by 
periods of seven days, was in common use. There we read of 
Jacob serving his “ week,” first for Leah, and then for Rachel. 
When Jacob died, Joseph “‘ made a mourning for his father seven 
days.” When Job’s three friends came to comfort him in his 
affliction, “they sat down with him upon the ground, seven days 
and seven nights.” During the patriarchal age, as well as sub- 
sequently, the number seven frequently occurs in the account of 
the religious arrangements and observances of the people. Thus, 
the token of Abraham’s covenant with Abimelech, was “ seven 
ewe lambs.” The sacrifice Job offered for his friends, was 
“seven bullocks and seven rams.’”’ Balaam* of Mesopotamia, the 
country of Abraham, when he offered sacrifices at the desire of 
the King of Moab, with the view of bringing a curse upon 
Israel, erected every time he offered sacrifice, seven altars, and 
offered upon each altar, seven bullocks and seven rams. 


“Ts there not in this,” says Jordan, ‘“‘so remarkable a coincidence 





f When Noah sent forth the dove the second time it is said, “ He stayed yet other 
seven days,” plainly intimating that seven days had elapsed between the time of his 
sending forth the raven and his sending forth the dove for the first time. 

g Wardlaw on the Sabbath, p. 22. 
k Abraham had left Mesopotamia at least four hundred and thirty years before 
the events here referred to. 
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with Abraham’s peace-offering to Abimelech, of seven ewe lambs, as 
plainly to indicate a common origin of such a use of the number seven, 
and that long previous to the giving of the commandments, and so an 
evidence of a traditionary knowledge of the Sabbath and its primitive 
institution.’ 


It cannot be doubted then that during the patriarchal ages 
the division of time into weeks, or periods of seven days, was in 
common use. But how can that peculiar and altogether arti- 
ficial mode of dividing time be accounted for, except on the 
theory of the existence of the Sabbatic institution? This method 
of reckoning time is not natural like the division of time into 
months or years. Itis purely conventional. How then came 
it into existence, and why was it so universally adopted? The 
only satisfactory answer can be that God “ rested on the seventh 
day, and sanctified it.” The existence of the division of time 
into weeks implies a knowledge of the reasons of that division. 
Time was so divided by God for special ends; and seeing this 
remarkable division of time was known from the beginning, the 
purposes for which it was made must also have been known, and 
the sabbath held sacred as the day on which God rested from all 
his works which he had created and made. ‘The original and 
only week which we find recorded did contain the Sabbath; we 
cannot allow then, without precise information, a week that 
does not. It belongs to its idea. It is an integral part of its 
compass.” 

This hebdomadal division of time can be traced among all 
nations, from the earliest periods to which tradition or history 
reaches. It is not confined to those tribes whose history is re- 
corded in Scripture, but was well known among nations ignorant 
of the oracles of God. 

At the confusion of tongues in the plains of Shinar, the sons 
of Noah with their families seem to have gone forth in different 
directions to take possession of the world. Japheth and his 
family went toward Armenia. He was followed by Shem, who 
compelled him to press onward and to enter Europe, while he 
and his family settled around Mount Ararat. Ham and his 
descendants went down to Canaan, and afterwards to Egypt and 
Africa. And thus, from these three different families, was the 
whole earth, in process of time, again peopled. Among each 
of these divisions of the human race, we find the same tradition 
of the Sabbatic institute. ‘We find, from time immemorial, 
the use of this period (of seven days) among all nations, without 
any variation in the form of it. The Israelites, Assyrians, 





i Jordan’s Scriptural Views of the Sabbath of God, p. 121. 
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Egyptians, Indians, Arabians, and, in a word, all the nations of 
the East, have in all ages made use of a week consisting of seven 
days. We find the same custom among the ancient Romans, 
Gauls, Britons, Germans, the nations of the North and of 
America.” Josephus, the celebrated Jewish historian, says, 
“There is not any city of the Grecians, nor any of the bar- 
barians, nor any nation whatsoever, whither our custom of rest- 
ing on the seventh day hath not come.”’i The Gentiles despised 
and hated the Jews, and it was most unlikely that they would 
adopt from them the practice of keeping the seventh day as a 
festival day. The Jewish law, moreover, purposely excluded the 
Gentiles from a participation in their peculiar privileges. The 
fact of the universal observance of the seventh-day festival, after 
the manner of the Sabbath, can therefore be accounted for only 
on the supposition of the existence of an ancient tradition de- 
scended from a common origin. Such a division of time is, as 
we have seen, not a natural one, but must have arisen from some 
arrangement prescribed by a universally recognized authority,— 
an authority giving forth its decrees ere the human family were 
scattered from the plains of Shinar. The traditionary know- 
ledge of the antediluvian world was preserved in the family of 
Noah, and carried with them when they wandered abroad over 
the earth, and hence the remains of these traditions are found 
to be the same in every nation,—they point to a common origin, 
and, in the case of the Sabbath, corroborate the Mosaic narra- 
tive regarding its primeval appointment." 

It is a curious and an interesting fact, that amid the general 
forgetfulness of God, and the fearful degeneracy and moral cor- 
ruption that prevailed in our world, remembrances of the sanc- 
tity of the seventh day never wholly perished from among the 
nations. Deny the existence of the primeval Sabbath, and it 
will be difficult, if not altogether impossible, to account for these 
records and relics of antiquity which so plainly testify to the 
existence of the hebdomadal division of time among all nations, 
and which attach a peculiar importance to the number seven, 
and a sacredness to the seventh day: admit the divine appoint- 
ment of the Sabbath on the seventh day of creation, and all 
these traditions are easily interpreted in harmony with the 
Mosaic record. 

When we come down to the time of the Exodus, we find, 
from the manner in which the Sabbath is there referred to, that 





J Against Appian, book ii. 
k See this subject illustrated at length by Jordan, in chap. vi. of his Scriptural 
Views of the Sabbath of God ; also by Grotius in his Truth of the Christian Religion. 
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it was an institution well known to the Jews before the giving of 
the law at Sinai. From Exod. xvi. we learn, that in the course 
of their wanderings the Hebrews came to the wilderness of Zin, 
on the fifteenth day of the second month after coming out of 
Egypt. The law was not given at Sinai till the third day of the 
third month, that is, eighteen days after they came to Zin. As 
soon as the people had encamped at Zin, they began to murmur 
on account of the want of bread. God promises them bread, 
saying to Moses, “ Behold, I will rain bread from heaven for you, 
and the people shall go out and gather a certain rate every day, 
that I may prove them whether they will walk in my law or no. 
For it shall come to pass that on the sixth day they shall pre- 
pare that which they bring in, and it shall be twice as much as 
they gather daily.” The manna fell, and some of the people 
gathered it as directed. Some of them kept of it until the next 
‘morning, and it bred worms and stank, and Moses was wroth 
at their manifest want of confidence in God. On the sixth day 
“they gathered twice as much bread, two omers for one man; 
and all the rulers came and told Moses.” Moses expressed his 
approval of what had been done, and commanded that, as they 
had gathered, so they should prepare on the sixth day what was 
required on the seventh, saying, “This is what the Lord hath 
said, To-morrow is the rest of the holy Sabbath unto the Lord ;” 
assuming a known fact as a reason for the conduct of the people 
in gathering a double supply of manna on the sixth day, and 
also for the command, “Bake that which ye will bake to-day, 
and seethe that ye will seethe.” 

Throughout the whole of this narrative, it is plainly taken 
for granted that the people had some knowledge of the law by 
which they were to be proved, namely, the law of Sabbath rest. 
It was their own sense of duty that led the people, not only 
without any command, but in apparent opposition to a command, 
to collect on the sixth day a double portion of manna. They 
were already acquainted with the Sabbath law, and were ex- 
pected to keep it, without any farther legislation regarding it. 
When some of the people went out on the seventh day and found 
no manna, the Lord was grieved at their disobedience, and “ said 
unto Moses, How long refuse ye to keep my commandments 
and my laws? See, for that the Lord hath given you the Sab- 
bath, therefore he giveth you on the sixth day the bread of two 
days.” Why then do ye refuse to keep the Sabbath, when 
God has done this to enable you to do so! He has wrought 
this miracle to take away the necessity of your going out to 
gather food on the seventh day. The law which the people are 
here reproved for violating referred to the Sabbath; it was the 
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law by which they were to be proved; and since the law of 
Sinai had not yet been given, it can be no other than the law 
given in Paradise, when God “blessed the seventh day, and 
sanctified it.” 

At the beginning of the world God had revealed the princi- 
ple of six days’ labour, and one of rest; so again, by giving 


_ Manna during six days, and sending none on the seventh, he 
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confirms the principle originally made known to Adam, and 
establishes it as an unchangeable law by a series of miracles. 
On every sixth day he supplies a double portion of manna; and 
though what remained from one day to another during the pre- 
vious days became putrid and unfit for food, yet the double 
supply of the sixth day remains during the seventh day fresh 
and good. The extra supply gathered on the sixth day supplied 
the necessities of the people during the seventh, the day of 
rest, on which no manna fell. The Sabbath therefore, it is ob- 
vious, was well known by the Jews as a divine institution before 
the giving of the law from Sinai. 


* Nothing can be clearer than this, that the Sabbath, as maintained by 
the Jews, was antecedent to the Sinaic code, was understood by them, 
was acted upon by them, and calmly revolved without inquiry and sur- 
prise. Nothing can be simpler than the conclusion that they had never 
lost it, that it was their great binding compact, that it was the index of 
their calendar, that it was jealously reckoned and dreadly revered.’” 


The law of the Sabbath itself, as propounded from Sinai 
(Exod. xx. 8—11), presupposes the previous existence of that 
institution. All the other precepts of the Decalogue begin with 
an express form of command; but this, the fourth precept, only 
calls to remembrance the Sabbath as already well known, for the 
future to be kept holy to the Lord. “Remember the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy.” Moreover, in the reason given for the 
observance of the day—“ wherefore the Lord blessed the sabbath 
day, and hallowed it ”—there is plainly a reference to some pre- 
vious account of the appointment of the Sabbath, and that 
account can nowhere else be found, except in the record of the 
first Sabbath in Paradise. The fourth commandment has a 
retrospective reference to the circumstances under which the 
Sabbath was instituted, and in effect affirms that when God 
rested from his work of creation on the seventh day, he then 
instituted the Sabbath. The reason given in the fourth com- 
mandment for the Sabbath day must have had an existence in 
fact, i.e., God must have rested on the seventh day of creation 


¢ Hamilton’s Hore et Vindice Sabbatice, p. 18. 
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from all his work which he had made, and at that time blessed 
the seventh day, and sanctified it. 

These various considerations that have now been adduced, 
while they do not certainly prove that the Sabbath was observed 
during the early ages of the world, yet render it highly probable 
that this was the case. But there is satisfactory proof, not in 
one of the arguments taken by itself, but in the whole amount 
of evidence we have thus presented, that the Sabbath was in- 
stituted in Paradise, when God had finished the work of creation. 
Hence it follows, 


“that the Sabbath is not of partial, but of universal, obligation. It was 
imposed long ere the Most High divided to the nations their inheritance, 
when he separated the sons of Adam. It is not a local or a temporary 
appointment. It precedes all forms and economies of religion. Subse- 
quent dispensations may modify and expound it; but the ‘ covenant 
which was confirmed before,’ no ‘law’ which was ages ‘after’ can ‘ dis- 
annul.’ All the nations of the earth are interested in it. It is ‘ given’ 
for all times, and for all places, in common, and alike to man.” 


The ten commandments were given to Israel at Mount Sinai, 
in circumstances fitted to impress the minds of the assembled 
tribes with solemnity and awe. The sacred historian thus de- 
scribes the scene: “ And it came to pass on the third day in the 
morning, that there were thunders and lightnings, and a thick 
cloud upon the mount, and the voice of the trumpet exceeding 
loud; so that all the people that was in the camp trembled. 
And Moses brought forth the people out of the camp to meet 
with God, and they stood at the nether part of the mount. 
And Mount Sinai was altogether on a smoke, because the Lord 
descended upon it in fire: and the smoke thereof ascended as 
the smoke of a furnace, and the whole mount quaked greatly. 
And when the voice of the trumpet sounded long, and waxed 
louder and louder, Moses spake, and God answered him by a 
voice. And the Lord came down upon Mount Sinai, on the top 
of the mount: and the Lord called Moses up to the top of the 





m Hamilton’s Hore et Vindice Sabbatice, p.19. We cannot refrain from here 
quoting in a note the eloquent words with which Hamilton closes his dissertation on 
the “ original Sabbath.” ‘ The first sabbath! What a scene unfolds! The sunrise 
of that dawn! the incense of the flowers! the chant of the birds! the splendour of 
the streams! the waving of the woodlands! the freshuess of the dews! The voice 
of the Lord God is heard walking on the earth in familiar converse! The new-made 
man adores! . . . There he bends amidst the fair radiance of the first Sabbath! 
brightest of all that followed it; foremost of a series which never has been lost ; sole 
relic of an innocence which is no more; and still the sacrament of benison and holi- 
ness which sin cannot despoil! The only garland rescued from Paradise faded, but 
still beautiful and redolent, with no thorn of the after curse and of the blighted 
world.” —pp. 23, 24. 
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mount ; and Moses went up.” So terrible was the sight, that 
Moses said, “I exceedingly fear and quake.” 

In these circumstances of dread solemnity Jehovah first 
uttered the ten commandments, and then wrote them on two 
tables of stone, and delivered them to Moses, to be preserved to 
future generations. In afterwards recapitulating to the Jews 
the dealings of Jehovah with them, Moses again refers to the 
circumstances in which the law was given: “These words (the 
ten commandments) the Lord spake unto all your assembly in 
the mount, out of the midst of the fire, of the cloud, and of the 
thick darkness, with a great voice; and he added no more, and 
he wrote them on two tables of stone, and delivered them unto 
me. And it came to pass, when ye heard the voice out of the 
midst of the darkness (for the mountain did burn with fire), 
that ye came near unto me, even all the heads of your tribes, 
and your elders; and ye said, Behold, the Lord our God hath 
shewed us his glory, and his greatness, and we have heard his 
voice out of the midst of the fire: we have seen this day that 
God doth talk with man, and he liveth. Now, therefore, why 
should we die? for this great fire will consume us: if we hear 
the voice of the Lord our God any more, then we shall die. 
For who is there of all flesh that hath heard the voice of the 
living God speaking out of the midst of the fire as we have, and 
lived? Go thou near, and hear all that the Lord our God shall 
say; and speak thou unto us all that the Lord our God shall 
speak unto thee; and we will hear it and doit. And the Lord 
heard the voice of your words when ye spake unto me; and the 
Lord said unto me, I have heard the voice of the words of this 
people which they have spoken unto thee: they have well said 
all that they have spoken. O that there were such an heart 
in them that they would fear me and keep all my command- 
ments always, that it might be well with them, and with their 
children for ever” (Deut. v. 22—29). 

The law of the ten commandments was remarkably dis- 
tinguished in many important respects from all the other com- 
mandments that were given to the Jews. The Decalogue was 
uttered by the voice of God from Sinai, and its different pre- 
cepts were written with his finger on tables of stone, which he 
had himself fashioned for that purpose; and when these two 
tables were broken by Moses, God commanded him to make 
other two like unto the first, and on these he wrote the ten 
precepts a second time, as if specially providing that they should 
in this wonderful manner be distinguished from all the other 
precepts given to his people. These two tables containing the 
Decalogue were also by divine direction deposited, not with the 
VOL. VI.—NO. XI. H 
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rest of the Mosaic statutes, but in the ark of shittim wood over- 
laid with pure gold, called, from this circumstance, the “ ark of 
the testimony,”’—the ark containing the testimony. God de- 
clared unto his people “his covenant which he commanded them 
to perform, even ten commandments, and he wrote them upon 
two tables of stone.” The laws of the two tables are thus 
invested with a peculiar eminence and an importance above 
that attached to all the other commandments given to the Jews. 
They are not on a level with the other parts of the Mosaic law, 
but hold a lofty and distinguished place, as precepts of primary 
and essential importance. 

The permanent and universal obligation of the law, “ written 
and engraven on stone,” has, strange to say, been denied ; and it 
has been asserted (by Archbishop Whately) that its authority is 
now abrogated. But it is enough, in reply to this assertion,— 
for it is simply an assertion, and nothing more,—to remark, that 
the law of Christ, as given in the New Testament, corresponds 
in all respects in its requirements with the law of the ten com- 
mandments. The express words of the Decalogue are not 
indeed reiterated by Christ; but the matter of the precepts he 
taught contains substantially the same enactments. In his 
Sermon on the Mount he explains and enforces the true meaning 
of the law as given by Moses,—a law which was to remain in 
all its unimpaired force under his own mediatorial reign in “ the 
kingdom of God.” 

But there must have been a law of which sin was the trans- 
gression before that given by Moses—a law presenting a common 
rule of obligation to the whole human race—a law of which 
men universally were violators. The moral obligations of all 
men must ever have been the same, as the relation subsisting 
between men and God, and the obligations arising out of this 
relation, must ever have been the same. 

The apostle identifies the law of nations with the moral law. 
He says (Rom. ii. 14), that the Gentiles who have not the 
(written) law do by nature the things contained in the law, and 
are a law unto themselves, thus shewing the work of the law 
written in their hearts. The dictates of the divine will in the 
teachings of natural conscience, when unperverted, are the same 
as the dictates of that will in the written law. The Gentiles 
were under the same moral law as the Jews, though they had it 
not in a written form. It was therefore the same law which was 
originally written on the heart of man, and which remained 
after the fall, though obscured and imperfect in natural reason, 
which was proclaimed to Israel in its complete and uncorrupted 
form from Sinai, and there written on two tables of stone. 
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The law of God, as the rule of moral duty, must of neces- 
sity ever be the same in its great principles and requirements. 
The ten commandments contain a summary of moral duty : they 
exhibit the principles of moral rectitude, and are therefore 
| universally and permanently binding upon mankind. They are 
not binding because they were revealed to the Jews and written 
. by the finger of God on two tables of stone; but they were 
re-promulgated to that people because they were unchangeably 

binding on the whole human family. 
The summary of the divine law of moral duty contained in 
the ten commandments is the same in principle as that con- 
L tained in these words of our Lord: “Thou shalt love the Lord 
4 thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
3 thy mind. This is the first and great commandment. And the 
- second is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 
t On these two commandments hang all the law and the prophets ” 
8 





(Matt. xxii. 37-40). The precepts of the first table—the first 
four commandments—reveal a comprehensive outline of our duty 


t to God; and the precepts of the second table—the last six, an 
¢ outline of our duty to man. The obligation of the ten com- 
8 mandments has no more ceased than that of love to God and to 
g | our neighbour. 
n In his sermon on the mount, our Lord says, “Think not that 
e I am come to destroy the law or the prophets: I am not come 
to destroy, but to fulfil. For verily I say unto you, Till heaven 
be and earth pass, one jot, or one tittle, shall in no wise pass from 
n the law, till all be fulfilled ” (Matt. v. 17, 18). The meaning of 
h this is, that there was no contradiction between what he had 
ll come to accomplish and the whole preceding revelation of God, 
ig —that no part of that revelation would be made void, or frus- 
18 trated, by his coming and work. Not only so, but every part of 
the previous revelation was to be fulfilled or ratified; every de- 
v. claration, of whatsoever nature, which God had made to man, 
1e should be proved by Christ’s advent to be true. 
id Jesus came not only to fulfil the predictions of the prophets, 
Ww but also to fulfil the law even in its minutest parts. By his 
1e coming every part of the ancient ceremonial law attained its 
ne object—was fulfilled. The meaning and end of every rite and 
es ceremony was then explained, and its object accomplished. As 
it it prefigured Christ, when he came it was fulfilled; its end was 
as gained, and it- was set aside. But it is apparent from the con- 
ed nexion of our Lord’s words, that his reference is not to the 
n, ceremonial, but to the moral law. Verses 19-and 20 of the 
ed same chapter shew plainly that the law of which our Saviour 


speaks is one which is to remain in all its force in the “ kingdom 
H ?. 
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of heaven ;” that is, in the New Testament Church, for the ob- 
servance of it is the standard of honour in that kingdom. This 
is not the case with the ceremonial law, nor with those institutes 
that were peculiar to the Jewish dispensation ; for these we know 
were only of a temporary and figurative nature, and passed away 
with the dispensation to which they belonged. Christ came, 
then, not to destroy, but to ratify the moral law. He fulfilled 
the ceremonial law by accomplishing its typical predictions. 
That law was temporary, and when it had introduced the new 
dispensation, and served its purpose, it ceased to exist. But the 
moral law, being permanent in its obligation, as it arises out of 
the essential relations we sustain to God as his moral creatures, 
can never cease to be binding so long as man continues on earth. 
It was fulfilled by Christ in his perfectly obeying all its precepts. 
Every feeling of his heart and every action of his life was in 
perfect harmony with all its requirements. He “ magnified the 
law and made it honourable.” He fulfilled it also by enduring 
the punishment which was due to man for its violation. His 
sufferings were an enduring of the curse due to us for sin. 

Such a law, so obeyed, so vindicated, has no limited applica- 
tion to the Jewish nation. The curse from which Christ delivers 
by enduring the fearful sanction of the law, was that pronounced 
by Moses: ‘Cursed be he that confirmeth not all the words of 
this law to do them” (Deut. xxvii. 26; Gal. iii. 10). If the 
deliverance wrought by Christ is not restricted to the Jews, 
neither is the law from the curse of which he died to deliver 
mankind. The grace of the Gospel the apostle proves to be 
necessary, from the fact that men have broken the law (Rom. 
viii. 3, 4). This law could not be binding on the Jews only, for 
they alone are not interested in the Gospel. The Gospel offers 
its blessings to the whole human family, for all are alike under 
the curse of the law, which must therefore be of universal and 
permanent obligation. 

But it has been said that the law of the Sabbath cannot be 
reckoned among the moral precepts—that it is a positive insti- 
tute,” an institute or law not suggested by conscience, and having 
no authority or importance whatever, but as derived from the 
will of the lawgiver. Dr. Whately contends that those who 
maintain the permanent obligation of the fourth commandment, 





n “ A precept of a merely positive nature creates a duty which, but for the precept, 
would not exist, which does not depend for its existence on the nature of the relations 
sustained by the subject as a rational being, but is intended to promote some useful 
incidental purpose, and is not due nor demanded from the subject in other cases, 
although sustaining exactly the same relation. Thus the precept requiring the building 
of booths at the passover may be considered as a positive precept.” —Dwight, serm. 105. 
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in common with the other nine, thereby “acknowledge them- 
selves ‘debtors to keep the whole law,’ ceremonial as well as 
moral, unless they are prepared to acquiesce in the utterly unin- 
telligible dogma of the assembly of divines at Westminster, that 
the observance of the Sabbath is part of the moral law.” 

Even granting that the Sabbath were a positive enactment, 
the inference that it is therefore not permanent in its obligation 
is not legitimate. A positive enactment, unlike a moral precept, 
may be abrogated, but it does not follow that it must be abro- 
gated. If it has been divinely instituted, it must remain bind- 
ing till it is divinely repealed. We are morally bound to obey 
every positive enactment of divine authority, so long as it is un- 
repealed, just as much as if it were a precept of the moral law. 
The will of God is a sufficient ground for our obeying all his 
commands, and they continue morally binding on us till he him- 
self abrogates them. 

In the case of those institutions which are of a ceremonial 
nature, and which belonged to the Mosaic dispensation, we have 
the authority of him who appointed them for regarding them as 
but of partial and transient use, and as having ceased to be obli- 
gatory even on those to whom they were delivered. But we have 
already seen that the law of the Sabbath does not hold a place 
among those ceremonial enactments which were delivered to the 
Jews, but had its origin at creation; and therefore it does not 
necessarily pass away with the Jewish dispensation. There is 
nothing whatever in the Sabbath commandment either ritual or 
ceremonial. 
































“Tt is not a type of anything but itself. It is Archetype and Anti- 
type. With nothing can it exchange. Circumcision may pass into bap- 
tism. The Passover may be translated into the Lord’s Supper. But the 
Sabbath is the Sabbath, and nothing but the Sabbath can it be. It owed 
a particular construction to Judaism; it owes a specific application to 
Christianity. But to no dispensation owes it existence or authority or 


} right. It is from the beginning. It is the parent of dispensations. It 
- is the root of religion. ‘Its tabernacle is in the sun.’’” 
3 Not one of the ceremonial laws was incorporated in the 
: Decalogue, nor written on tables of stone, nor deposited in the 
‘ ark of the covenant. They were all delivered after the ten com- 
mandments in another form, and for other ends. 

The very fact that the fourth commandment holds a place in 
, the Decalogue, of which all the other precepts are undoubtedly 
i moral, is of itself a presumptive proof that it is of the same 
, nature. The same authority that renders any one of these pre- 





o Hamilton’s Hore et Vindicie Sabbatice, p. 90. 
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cepts binding renders all the others equally binding. “If men 
are bound in every age, and under all dispensations, to acknow- 
ledge one only God—to worship him not with graven images, 
but in spirit and in truth—to reverence the divine name—to 
obey their parents—to abstain from murder, adultery, theft, 
false witness, concupiscence,—they are equally bound to conse- 
crate a Sabbath to their Maker’s service, after six days of ordi- 
nary labour and toil.’’”? If the Sabbath law is not morally bind- 
ing, how came it to be placed by the Divine Legislator himself 
in the very midst of a code of precepts, every one of which, 
except the fourth, is confessedly moral, and that, too, without 
anything whatever to indicate that it was of a character so diverse 
from all the rest. 


“ Nor is the pLAcE which this fourth precept occupies in the decalogue 
to be overlooked. It is the last of the first table of the law, and pre- 
pares for the second. It is the keeper and guardian of the preceding 
commands, and the preparation for the following. It makes the first 
three precepts practicable. For after faith in one God, worship to him 
and reverence for his name, it prescribes the time in which this pure wor- 
ship of the only true God is to be celebrated, the persons who are to 
unite in it, and the interruption to all ordinary labours, without which it 
cannot be performed. So that as the tenth commandment shuts up the 
second table, and reduces as it were its injunction to practice, by forbid- 
ding that concupiscence which would infallibly lead to their violation, so 
the fourth accomplishes the first table by assigning the time and season 
when its injunctions may be fulfilled.””¢ 


It must be acknowledged that the worship of God is a duty 
of a moral nature. It is a duty arising out of the primary and 
essential relation we sustain to him as Creator. The end of the 
institution of the Sabbath being the worship of God, that insti- 
tution must be of a moral nature. If it is a duty to worship 
and adore the Creator, it is also a duty, in order to the right 
performance of this worship, to appoint for it stated seasons ; if 





Pp Wilson’s Sermons on the Lord’s Day, serm. 2. 

g Wilson’s Sermons on the Lord’s Day, serm. 2.» “ The special cost (if we may 
so say) and care of God in delivering the commandment argues much worth and 
weight ; as 1. In the length and largeness of it, to make it plain and evident. 2. 
That whereas other commandments are propounded either affirmatively only or nega- 
tively only, this is both affirmative and negative. 3. It is charged upon all sorts of 
people particularly, especially superiors, to look well to the observation of it. 4. It 
is urged by many reasons: as first, God’s interest in it, it is the Sabbath of the Lord 
thy God; secondly, God’s example ; he wrought six days and rested the seventh; 
thirdly, his sanctification and blessing the Sabbath ; fourthly, the eguity of the pro- 
portion, for continuance and frequency, but one whole day of seven for six allowed 
unto men; lastly, it is stamped with a special memento in the very front of it, Remem- 
ber the Sabbath-day, etc., lest it should be forgotten, and as a watchword of solemn 
preparation for it.”—Cawdrey and Palmer’s Sabbatum Redivivum, Epistle to Reader. 
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social worship is to be observed, and it seems from the universal 
practice of mankind to be either a law of nature or an ancient 
tradition to worship God socially, then a stated season for that 
purpose is absolutely necessary. 

The duty which the Sabbath enjoins—the worship of God, 
is pre-eminently moral, binding upon all men. Every intelligent 
being is bound to contemplate and adore the perfections of God 
as they are displayed in his works and in his Word. It cannot 
be denied that this is a moral service, and hence that the precept 
requiring it is a moral precept. That this important duty may 
be rightly performed, as it is of a social nature, it is indispens- 
able that a stated and regularly recurring season should be 
devoted to it. God has himself fixed the precise proportion of 
time which is to be devoted to Sabbath exercises. He so ordered 
the creation of the world as to fix the proportion of six days’ 
labour and one of rest; but for aught we know he might have 
fixed some other proportion. He who knew our nature and our 
necessities, wisely fixed that a seventh part of our time was to 
be devoted to religious exercises. But while the proportion of 
time set apart for the special worship of God may be regarded 
as a positive enactment, the duty enjoined in the commandment 
is itself moral, and the positive nature of the proportion of time 
cannot effect the morality of the precept. God saw fit not to 
leave the proportion of time to be fixed according to the judg- 
ment or the caprice of man, but in order to the regular dis- 
charge of the duty, and as a check to that worldliness of mind 
which might lead men even to neglect the duty altogether, to 
set apart and consecrate one day in seven to be a day of holy 
rest, and to be devoted to the exercises of his worship. The 
Sabbath does not lose its moral nature because, along with the 
general principle of the worship of God and the cultivation of 
devout affections, duties which are admitted without hesitation 
to be of a moral nature, it fixes a certain proportion of time to 
be specially devoted to these duties. 

It has been objected that if we receive as binding upon us 
the fourth commandment, we must observe as the Sabbath the 
particular day of the week that is therein specified—the seventh 
day, as alone sacred. 

But in reply it must be noticed, that it is obviously in the 
very nature of things impossible that the command should bind 
us to keep holy the very hours which were originally consecrated 
as composing the Sabbath day. The necessary diversities in the 
natural divisions of time in the different parts of the earth 
render this physically impossible. The period of the beginning 
and the end of natural days varies in different countries accord- 
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ing to the latitude and longitude of the places.” The Jews again 
reckoned their day from sunset to sunset ; other nations reckon 
it from midnight to midnight. In the nature of things it is 
impossible that the Sabbath, as a day, can be observed at the 
very same time in all the parts of the world. The Sabbath-law, 
therefore, cannot require the same hours to be appropriated to 
Sabbath rest in all countries. The essential nature of the insti- 
tution is not affected by a divinely-appointed change of the day. 
At the original institution of the Sabbath, it was set apart as a 
commemoration of the great work of creation—as a day de- 
signed to call the thoughts of men to the wisdom and goodness 
of the Creator, as displayed in the works of his hands, and to 
afford the opportunity of engaging in the duty of religious wor- 
ship. The primary object of the institution was the adoration 
and worship of Jehovah as Creator, and it was fitting that the 
day selected should be that on which the work of creation was 
finished, and on which he himself rested from all his work, and 
thus consecrated by his example. 

Afterwards, when this with the other precepts of the moral 
law were repromulgated from Sinai, the original reason for the 
observance of the day of Sabbath rest was still assigned ; but in 
addition to the primary reason for its institution, other consi- 
derations were presented to the minds of the Jews as induce- 
ments to the stedfast and conscientious discharge of the duties 
enjoined,—they were reminded that the Lord, whose law was 
now enjoined upon them, had delivered them out of Egypt. 
The deliverance from the bondage of Egypt being thus added to 
the original reason for the institution of the Sabbath, shews that 
while the day in the great essentials of its character remains the 
same, unchanged and unaffected by the progress of time, events 





* “When the English sailors first visited Pitcairn’s Island, they arrived on Satur- 
day, and found the islanders, with John Adams at their head, keeping the Christian 
Sabbath. They had gone to the island in different directions. The consequence was 
that the Saturday of the one was the Sabbath of the other, and the Sabbath of the 
one was the Monday of the other. And yet each company might continue to keep 
the Sabbath according to its own reckoning, if they were not to live together, and 
might do it with equal acceptance ; though if they lived together it might be their 
duty to change; and either company might change its days of labour and of rest so 
as to conform to the other; and whichever party should change, they would continue 
as they had done before, to conform to the spirit and to the letter of the Sabbath 
law.’’"—Permanent documents of ‘‘ American and Foreign Sabbath Union,” 1845, p. 7. 

‘“‘ This law” —by which the hours vary according to the latitude and longitude of 
places—“ has varied the Lord’s day from the first of the week unto the next among 
the Christians of the Pacific Ocean, because the ship which bore the first missionaries 
to those isles proceeded by the Cape of Good Hope,”—i.e., by an easterly course,— 
“and not by Cape Horn. Other mariners sailing by the latter were not a little sur- 
prised at the variation. The day which was then observed as we think most properly 
has been maiutained.”—Hamilton’s Hore et Vindicie Sabbatace, p. 43. 
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may yet arise in the government of God, which may furnish 
additional motives to the discharge of its sacred duties. 

But an event of such vast moment may arise as to take pre- 
cedence among all the works of God, as affording greater and 
more glorious displays of his character than were even made in 
creation itself. We should naturally expect that these displays 
would be celebrated not to the exclusion of the other, but in 
addition to them. Under the old economy, the two events which 
specially awakened the interest of the Jews, and which furnished 
motives and subjects for the right observance of the Sabbath, 
were creation and the deliverance from Egypt. But we have 
now to commemorate an event eclipsing all others in its glory— 
the redemption of a lost world by the Lord Jesus Christ. Crea- 
tion was first in glory, and determined the day of the Sabbath’s 
rest till the time of the redemption by Christ. It is meet that 
that redemption, while it is to be regarded as an additional mo- 
tive to the observance of the Sabbath, and as supplying addi- 
tional and exhaustless subjects for Sabbath exercises, should now 
determine the day of holy rest. Redemption does not destroy 
those reasons for the Sabbath that were already given—it is 
only an additional reason which in the order of importance holds 
the first place. The Sabbath celebrates the creation, the deli- 
verance from Egypt, and the redemption by Christ ; but among 
these, redemption takes the lead in the order of importance, and 
therefore it is fitting that it should change the day. 


“Under the former economies, creation and the redemption from 
Egypt were the greatest benefits conferred upon man. Under the Chris- 
tian, the spiritual redemption—the resurrection of Christ—the new crea- 
tion of the world. The Sabbath, therefore, waited a day for the triumphs 
of its divine Lord, and then took the precedence, and led on the other 
days. In all these dispensations, the proportion of time dedicated to the 
immediate service of God, in which the substance of the command lay, 
remained the same.’’’ 


The change of the day, if by divine appointment, does not 
at all affect the nature of the duty of keeping the sabbath holy, 
as a moral obligation universally binding. But the fact of the 
divinely appointed change of the day will hereafter come more 
particularly under notice. 

The fourth commandment begins by setting forth its object 
and design, and then prohibits the doing of certain things, the 
doing of which would hinder the accomplishment of that design. 
Labour is necessary to man, necessary to his very existence ; 
yet labour is forbidden on the Sabbath, and may not be done, 





8 Wilson’s Sermons on the Lord’s Day, serm. iv. 
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because it interferes with the holiness of the day. But while 
labour is forbidden, worldly pleasures and recreations are not 
allowed. The prohibition of that which is necessary to man, 
lest it destroy the sanctity of the day, would imply the pro- 
hibition of things that are unnecessary. While man is not to 
labour on that day, neither is he to devote its consecrated hours 
to ordinary pleasure and amusement. 

The design of the Sabbath law was to secure the keeping 
holy to God one day in seven. The great principle of the Sab- 
bath is not simply cessation from labour, but the spending of 
one whole day in seven in exercises of a religious nature. The 
law commands and enforces cessation from labour as subsidiary 
and necessary to a holy observance of it. 


“What the Sabbath was at the period of its repromulgation from 
Sinai, what it had ever been from the creation, that it still is; the only 
means of perpetuating that profession of belief in the only true God and 
that worship of the Creator, which are an essential part of natural reli- 
gion. As the Jewish Sabbath was a main preventive of idolatry, so is 
the Christian Sabbath a main barrier against atheism. The profanation 
of the Lord’s day has ever been, in fact, the essential mark of irreligion, 
and the first step in the career of crime. The man who disregards the 
institution refuses to join in the public acknowledgment of the Deity, and 
to kneel before the Lord his Maker. Whatever he may secretly believe, 
he makes an outward profession of atheism.’ 


The law of the Decalogue is the law of conscience, re-delivered 
from Sinai, and written by the finger of God on tables of stone 
in token of its perpetuity. The law of the Sabbath is a part of 
the Decalogue, and is destined to endure through all time as at 
once the monument of creation and redemption, and the only 
effectual safeguard against idolatry and ungodliness. It is a day 
necessary for man as man, in every region of the earth, and in 
all ages of the world. It is the grand means of practically 
uniting man with his Creator, and of elevating and purifying his 
affections while a sojourner in this world, and thus renewing in 
some degree the blessed communion which existed in Paradise 
between man and God ere sin had blighted our world. 

During the continuance of the Jewish dispensation, we find 
frequent mention made of the Sabbatical institution. The law, 
as originally given, was never altered or modified, but, as occa- 
sion arose, it was explained or enforced. Its design and object 
were frequently brought under the notice of the people. 

After the promulgation of the Decalogue from Sinai there 
were delivered to the Jews certain judicial statutes; but the 





¢ Conder’s Law of ‘the Sabbath, p. 18. 
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Sabbath is specially noticed as of peculiar importance. It does 
not stand side by side with these statutes, but rises high above 
them, as having an importance and a value which they do not 
possess. The keeping of the Sabbath is associated with the 
great and all-important duty of worshipping God: “Six days 
thou shalt do thy work, and on the seventh day thou shalt rest 
.... and make no mention of the name of other Gods, neither 
let it be heard out of thy mouth” (Exod. xxxi. 15). And how 
remarkable are the words in which Moses refers to God’s resting 
on the seventh day: “For in six days the Lord made heaven 
and earth, and on the seventh day he rested and was refreshed ” 
(verse 17). He intimates by this expression that God took a 
peculiar satisfaction in the Sabbath—viewed it with peculiar 
delight. No ritual or ceremonial ordinances are ever spoken of 
in this manner. On the contrary, God is said to take no plea- 
sure in them (Isa. i. 13, 14). 

At the close of all the communications made to Moses dur- 
ing the forty days he remained on the mount, the Sabbath is 
again mentioned as a day to be honoured and held sacred to the 
service of God: “ Verily my Sabbaths ye shall keep: for it is a 
sign between me and you throughout your generations; that ye 
may know that I am the Lord that doth sanctify you. Ye shall 
keep the Sabbath therefore, for it is holy unto you..... Six 
days may work be done; but in the seventh is the Sabbath of 
rest, holy to the Lord..... Wherefore the children of Israel 
shall keep the Sabbath, to observe the Sabbath throughout their 
generations, for a perpetual covenant. It is a sign between me 
and the children of Israel for ever” (Exod. xxxi. 12—17). 

It has been argued, from the fact that the Sabbath is here called 
“a sign between Jehovah and the children of Israel,” that the 
observance of the day “was peculiar to that people, and designed 
to be so.” In reply to this objection which has been advanced 
by Paley and his followers in modern times, as also by Arch- 
bishop Whately, after Heylin, Bramhall, and Barrow, it were 
enough to say: that the whole Decalogue is also called (Deut. 
vi. 8) a sign, and if the same reasoning were followed, then the 
conclusion must be maintained that the moral law—the law 
setting forth duties confessedly of primary and unchangeable 
obligation is peculiar to the Jews. 

The great purpose for which the Jews were separated from 
the other nations was to preserve among men the knowledge 
and worship of the living and true God as distinguished from all 
idol deities ; amid the wide-spread and universal idolatry of the 
nations, to preserve one nation as the worshippers of the true 
God. If the Sabbath was given to the Jews as a distinctive 
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sign of their separation from the other nations, it must have 
been such a sign in its origin, nature, and design, that, by 
observing it, the Jews would declare themselves the worshippers 
of Jehovah, the only true God. Its observance would be the 
public profession of their faith in Jehovah the Creator of all. 
It was a sign, “ because that in six days the Lord made heaven 
and earth, and on the seventh day he rested and was refreshed.” 
The seventh day was set apart by God as a perpetual memorial 
of what he had done in creating the world. As such a memorial, 
the Jews who kept that day holy to the Lord thereby declared 
their belief that Jehovah alone was the Creator, and that he there- 
fore was the only living and true God. The observance of the 
Sabbath being such a testimony, was in its very nature a distine- 
tive sign of the Jews as worshippers of Jehovah. It was pre- 
eminently the badge of their religious profession. To observe 
it was to profess public faith in Jehovah as the only living and 
true God. To refuse to observe it was to renounce the worship 
of Jehovah, and to profess idolatry ; and since the government of 
the Jews was a theocracy, such idolatry was virtually high trea- 
son. The Sabbath therefore is appropriately selected as a sign 
between God and the people of Israel. 

Lest the Jews should on any pretext violate the law of the 
Sabbath rest, they are told that the alleged necessities even of 
seed-time and harvest must not be made an excuse for disregard- 
ing the ordinances of the divine appointment: “ Six days thou 
shalt labour, but on the seventh day thou shalt rest: in earing- 
time, ana in harvest, thou shalt rest”? (Exod. xxxiv. 21). The 
prohibition, “ Ye shall kindle no fire throughout your habitations 
upon the Sabbath-day” (Exod. xxxv. 3), must have extended 
only to the use of fire for servile, and hence unnecessary pur- 
poses ; for on the Sabbath-day the fire was constantly maintained 
on the altars without violation of the law. As the conduct of 
our Lord himself, and his instructions to his disciples fully tes- 
tify, the prohibition of all work on the Sabbath-day did not 
extend to works of necessity and mercy, but only to servile 
works. 

When the Sabbath is viewed as a day holy to the Lord, 
punishments, the same as those denounced against idolaters and 
blasphemers, were threatened against the violators of it; for the 
Sabbath violator was regarded as guilty of disowning the God 
of Israel, and was put to death. There is only one recorded 
instance of the infliction of the punishment of death on the 
Sabbath-breaker. This occurred while the Jews were sojourning 
in the wilderness. The gathering of sticks on the Sabbath-day 
might seem a slight offence, but it was a public and presumptu- 
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ous violation of the divine law, and, in effect, a renunciation of 
allegiance to Jehovah, and therefore high treason against the 
king of Israel. As a warning to the people, the Lord said to 
Moses, regarding the man who had been found gathering sticks 
on the Sabbath-day, “The man shall surely be put to death: all 
the congregation shall stone him with stones without the camp” 
(Numb. xv. 30, 35)." 

When, at the close of his life, Moses again enjoins upon 
the people the commandments he had formerly delivered to 
them, he does not repeat the fourth commandment, as he does 
the other nine, in the same terms in which it was promulgated 
from Sinai; but he amplifies it, and enforces it, by additional 
motives, as a command reserving and claiming the special atten- 
tion of the people (Deut. v. 12—15) ; a circumstance this which 
can in no way be accounted for on the supposition that this 
commandment was merely a positive or ceremonial institute 
peculiar to the Jewish dispensation. 

When we descend to a later period of the Jewish history, to 
the times of the prophets, we find frequent reference to the 
Sabbath in the efforts made by these holy men to arouse the 
degenerate people to a sense of their duty, and to a recognition 
of the claims of the sabbatic institute. Isaiah proclaims the 
blessedness of those who remember the Sabbath to keep it holy : 
“Blessed is the man .. . . that keepeth the Sabbath from pollut- 
ing it.” “If thou turn away thy foot from the Sabbath, from 
doing thy pleasure on my holy day; and call the Sabbath a de- 
light, the holy of the Lord, honourable; and shalt honour him, 
not doing thine own ways, nor finding thine own pleasure, nor 
speaking thine own words: then shalt thou delight thyself in the 
Lord ; and I will cause thee to ride upon the high places of the 
earth, and feed thee with the heritage of Jacob thy father; for 
the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it ” (Isa. lvi. 2 ; lviii. 13, 14). 
The prophet also intimates that in the gospel times, when the 
ceremonial law, which prohibited eunuchs from coming into the 
congregation of the Lord, should be abolished, they would still 
be under obligation to keep the Sabbath holy; and the Gentiles 





« “ As to the objection that the punishment of Sabbath-breaking under the law 
was capital, the reply is sufficient that this is not peculiar to the fourth command- 
ment—that it applies to various others ; moreover that it forms no part of the law as 
recorded in the Decalogue, and therefore is not binding upon all men; and that the 
great use of the former penalty now is to shew how hateful is the violation of the 
Sabbath-law in the eye of the great Lawgiver ; how certainly and severely he will 
punish the offence in the future world ; and all the more that from the nature of the 
case, and the imperfection of human law, it may be impossible here to testify un- 
changeable hatred of the violation of his holy commandment.”—Lorimer’s The Pro- 
tesiant or the Popish Sabbath, p. 64. 
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also (Isa. lvi. 5, 6), the sons of the stranger should be bound by 
the same law, and should be joyful in the house of prayer for all 
nations.” 

Jeremiah denounces (xvii. 19—27) the threatenings of God 
against the Sabbath-breaker, and connects the favour of God 
and the prosperity of nations with the keeping of the Sabbath 
holy to the Lord. This language is utterly inconsistent with the 
supposition that it is merely ceremonial or temporary in its cha- 
racter, and plainly implies its spirituality and the permanence of 
its obligation. 

Amos (chap. viii. 5) traces the oppression and injustice which 
at that time was practised among the Jews to the disregard of 
the Sabbath, and severely rebukes those to whom that day was a 
weariness. He declares an intimate connexion between Sabbath 
desecration and the existence of those social evils under which 
the land mourned. 

Ezekiel represents (chap. xx), the sin of the Jews in pollut- 
ing the Sabbath as peculiarly hateful in the sight of God, and 
as that which exposed them to his righteous displeasure. 

Nehemiah, after the captivity, in the song or prayer of the 
Levites on the day when the children of Israel were all assem- 
bled with fasting and with sackcloth and earth upon them, 
when he enumerates the great blessings the Lord had conferred 
upon his ransomed people, makes especial mention of the Sab- 
bath (ix. 14); “And madest known unto them thy holy Sab- 
bath:” and the people entered into a curse and an oath that “if 
the people of the land brought ware or any victuals on the 
Sabbath day to sell, they would not buy it of them on the 
Sabbath.” He also enforced the law which had anew been pro- 
claimed to Israel, as a law obedience to which was necessary to 
their national prosperity (xii. 15, 22). 

After their restoration from their long captivity in Babylon, 
the people seem to have fallen into many mistakes regarding the 
spirit and design of their religious institutions. In proportion 
to their departure from the spirituality of the worship of God, 
was their strict obedience to its outward forms and ceremonies. 
Not content with the law as given to them, they added to it re- 





» “This prediction” (Is. lvi. 6—8), says Holden, “is completely fulfilled in the 
Christian dispensation, under which it is declared in the prophecy that the Sabbath 
shall continue a divine institution ; and that those who keep from polluting it, taking 
hold of the new covenant, shall be made joyful in the church, which is the house of 
prayer for all people. The house of God was never the house of prayer for all people 
till the Gentiles, under the Gospel dispensation, were admitted to all the privileges of 
grace: and under this dispensation the Sabbath was not only to continue, but a spe- 
cial blessing is annexed to the observance of it.” 
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strictions of their own. The sin of national Sabbath-breaking 
was one of the reasons of their long captivity of seventy years 
(2 Chron. xxxvi. 21). The Jews now fell into the opposite error 
of rigid, formal strictness in their adherence to the Sabbath law. 
Accordingly, when our Lord appeared in Judea, the law of 
Moses being then in all its parts in full force, we find him both 
by word and deed reproving the Jews for their superstitious 
formality regarding the Sabbath, and restoring to its true place 
and its proper use that benevolent institution. They had lost 
sight of the spirit and design of almost all the commandments 
of God. This was pre-eminently the case in respect to the law 
of the Sabbath. They had altogether lost sight of its true 
spirit and original intention, and in proportion as they did so 
they became strict and superstitious, and scrupulous in its ex- 
ternal observance. 

The law of the Sabbath, as given to the Jews, has by many 
been regarded, but we believe without sufficient reason, as pecu- 
liarly stern and severe in its requirements. If we examine the 
sabbatic institute, not as interpreted by the Jewish Rabbis, or 
in the light of the superstitious practices of the Jews in the 
time of Christ, but in the conduct and teachings of Christ him- 
self during his public ministry, we shall find no substantial dif- 
ference between the manner in which the Jews were required to 
observe the Sabbath, and that in which we are required to 
observe it now. 

Our Lord, while on earth, invariably honoured the Sabbath 
by his own personal observance of it, and spake of it as a day 
to be kept holy in the services of religion. So far from abro- 
gating the law of the Sabbath, or relaxing its authority, he vin- 
dicated and established it. He did not re-appoint the Sabbath, 
because that was not necessary ; nor did he enjoin that it should 
be kept with special strictness, this also was not needed; but 
the Jews needed to be instructed regarding its true nature and 
design. By their traditions they had corrupted it—they had 
reversed its whole order and design. Christ did not abrogate 
the Sabbath ; he only freed it from its perversions, and from the 
traditions under which its true character was concealed.“ The 





w ‘Tn respect to the prohibition of work on the Sabbath, the rabbinical doctors 
divided works into principal and secondary. Each principal work had its long list of 
secondary ones under it, the doing of any one of which was a violation of the Sab- 
bath. Thus to grind was a principal work. All dividing of things before united in 
their nature came under this head. The rubbing of the ears of corn was, of course, 
according to this tradition a violation of the Sabbath. . . . Among the particular 
things which might or might not be done were the following :—a man might not 
thresh—therefore he might not walk on the grass, which was a kind of threshing ; 
aman might not hunt on the Sabbath—therefore he might not catch a flea while it 
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first recorded instance of our Lord’s observance of the Sabbath 
is in the words of Luke (iv. 16, 22). When “he came to Naza- 
reth, where he had been brought up, as his custom was, he 
went into the synagogue on the Sabbath day.” Again, we read 
that when he went to Capernaum, he taught the people on the 
Sabbath days. This is decisive of the fact that it was his regu- 
lar habit to observe the Sabbath in the exercises of public wor- 
ship. He justifies (Luke xiii. 10, 17; xiv. 1—6), the “ loosing 
the ox or ass from the stall, and leading him away to watering,” 
and the “ pulling him out of a pit,” into which he had accident- 
ally fallen, as acts which involve no breach of the divine law, 
nay, as positive duties. If the law were strictly interpreted 
according to the letter of it, as the Scribes and Pharisees inter- 
preted it, this is a description of work which was not permitted 
to be done; but as a work of mercy it was not inconsistent with 
the proper meaning and spirit of the divine statute. So on the 
same principle Christ vindicates his loosing the woman from her 
infirmity, and curing the man who was afflicted with dropsy, on 
the Sabbath day. Our Lord’s miracles on the Sabbath day 
brought him into constant collision with the Scribes and Phari- 
sees. The controversy between them was not whether the Sab- 
bath was a divine institution, that was universally acknowledged, 
but concerning what constituted a violation of the Sabbath law. 
He never pleaded in vindication of his conduct, when accused of 
violating the Sabbath law, that he was about to set aside that 
institution and make all days alike, and that therefore he might 
do these things which he did; but, on the contrary, his invari- 
able plea was, that according to its true nature and original 
intention, these things were not violations of its sanctity. If it 
had been his design to abrogate the Sabbath, he would not have 
failed to declare it. 

In the case of the miraculous cure of the paralytic at the 
pool of Bethesda (John v.), our Lord departs from his usual 
mode of vindicating his working such miracles on the Sabbath 
day, and distinctly announces that he, as well as the Father, is 








hops about, as that would be a kind of hunting. Again, he might not carry burdens 
on the Sabbath; accordingly he might fill a trough with water that his beasts might 
come and drink; he might not carry it to the place where they were. Of course the 
poor man that carried his bed after he was healed was a Sabbath-breaker. Equally 
unlawful was it, according to some of the Rabbis, to heal or minister to the sick on 
the Sabbath. A man with a diseased eye might plaster it on the Sabbath for the 
sake of ease and pleasure, but not for the purpose of healing. . . . Indeed to such 
lengths did they go in their scrupulous and superstitious observance of the day, that 
when Antiochus Epiphanes (1 Mace. ii. 34—38) oppressed Jerusalem (x.c. 168), a 
thousand Jews who had fled to the wilderness allowed themselves to be cut to pieces, 
solely because their enemy attacked them on the Sabbath.”—The Perpetuity of the 
Sabbath, by Rev. A. A. Phelps, p. 116. 
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Lord of the Sabbath day. “My Father,” says he, “ worketh 
hitherto, and I work.” That is “My Father hath hitherto con- 
tinued to work on the Sabbath day, so I also work on that 
day. Though my Father rested on the seventh day from the 
work of creation, he is still working every day alike in conduct- 
ing all the affairs of his prov idence, in preserving and governing 
the world, so I also work every day alike, in performing miracles 
and fulfilling the various duties of my mission. Our Lord here 
claims an equality with the Father, and in doing so he claims 
for himself the authority of the Father respecting the Sabbath 
day. Accordingly, on the next occasion on which we find him 
explaining the Sabbath law, he announces to the people that the 
“Son of man is Lord even of the Sabbath day.” His disciples, 
in passing through certain corn-fields (Matt. xii. 1—8, ete.), and 
not having with them food to satisfy their hunger, and having 
no Opportunity of procuring it, plucked some ears of corn to 
satisfy their present need. The Jews regarded this conduct on 
the part of the disciples not as in itself dishonest, for it was 
sanctioned by express statute (Deut. xxiii. 25), but as a direct 
violation of the law of the Sabbath—as work done on the Sab- 
bath day. In vindicating the conduct of his disciples, and the 
principle he lays down regarding Sabbath work, our Lord refers 
to two facts recorded in Old Testament history. He refers to 
the conduct of David, who, in the extremity of need, took the 
shew bread, which it was lawful for none but the priests to eat, 
and ate of it, and gave also of it to those who were with him— 
the greatness of his need justifying a departure from the law. 
He then briefly announces the grand truth—“The Son of man 
is Lord also of the Sabbath day ; ;” that is, he claims as Messiah, 
as Son of man, a Lordship over the Sabbath, just as David, in 
the case in question, claimed over the shew-bread. David was 
lord of the shew-bread when he used it in a case of necessity, 
yet without interfering in any way with the divine ordinance of 
the shew-bread. The act of his taking that consecrated bread, 
and giving it also to his companions, was not inconsistent with 
the positive religious rite of the shew-bread, for it was a case of 
necessity, and the ceremonial laws were not contrary to, or in 
any way designed to interfere with, the law of self-preservation. 
The law provided that the shew-bread should be eaten by the 
priests only, but the exigencies of hunger, the imperative de- 
mands of humanity, are a sufficient warrant for setting aside 
that law. What the disciples had done was a necessary satisfy- 
ing of the cravings of hunger, and was not contrary to the true 
meaning of the Sabbath law. As Messiah, Jesus claims to be 
the Lord of the Sabbath, not that in this character he has a 
VOL, VI.—NO. XI, i 
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right to dispense with it, or to alter it, but that he may on that 
day do those things which necessity and mercy dictate—things 
which are not contrary to the spirit and design of the Sabbath— 
not inconsistent with its devout observance. 

He also refers in the same connexion to the conduct of the 
priests in performing on the Sabbath day in the temple all the 
work necessary in the preparation and offering of sacrifices, 
The temple service and the Sabbath are both of divine appoint- 
ment. Why should the law of the Sabbath give place to the 
offering of sacrifices, which was a laborious service? Why was 
not the temple service so suspended or modified on the Sab- 
bath day as to relieve the priests from the necessity of labour- 
ing? ‘The offering of sacrifices was for the taking away of sins. 
The Sabbath has not this object in view. It cannot supersede 
the necessity of sacrifices. Obedience to the law of the Sabbath 
in resting from all labour could not stand in the room of sacri- 
fices offered unto God. The Sabbath, therefore, must give place 
to the appointed ordinances of the temple worship. In other 
words, the offering of sacrifices on the Sabbath day, though at- 
tended with labour to the ministering priests, is not a violation 
of the Sabbath law. 

“But,” says Christ, “I say unto you that in this place is 
one greater than the temple ”’—greater, as accomplishing more 
effectually than the sacrifices of the priests, the object of the 
temple services—viz., reconciliation to God. The sacrifices in 
the temple effected reconciliation with God only typically and 
symbolically. They could never of themselves take away sin. 
But Christ’s one sacrifice has accomplished what the daily, 
weekly, and yearly sacrifices of the temple never could do. He, 
by his efficacious sacrifice, superseded and rendered unnecessary 
the temple and its services. If the Sabbath must give place to 
the earthly temple, much more must it give place to him who is 
greater than the temple,—he is Lord of the Sabbath. The ser- 
vices of the Sabbath—the outward and literal observance of all 
the duties required by it, cannot be put in the place of his sacri- 
fice as a ground of acceptance with God. Christ bids them look 
for reconciliation not to the Sabbath but to his one sacrifice. 
The self-righteous Pharisees, who regarded as meritorious the 
strict observance of the Sabbath law, would not go the length of 
placing the Sabbath in the room of the sacrifices of the temple ; 
“ Let them not, therefore, place the Sabbath in the room of him 
who was greater than the Sabbath, as he was greater than the 
sacrifices of the temple.” 

Our Lord goes on to say—‘‘ But if ye had known what that 
meaneth, I will have mercy and not sacrifice, ye would not have 
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condemned the guiltless” (Matt. xi. 7). This is to be regarded 
as an answer to the question, What does God require of those 
who are restored to his favour? He requires not sacrifice but 
mercy—not outward observances but works of love and faith. 
What is moral and spiritual is of more estimation in God’s sight 
than what merely appertains to the forms and institutions of reli- 
gion. “To do justly, and love mercy, and walk humbly with 
God,” is of more value in the sight of heaven than the most 
exact observance of all the external forms of religion. The 
minor parts of the service of God, must not, as they have an 
invariable tendency to do, usurp a place and an importance to 
which they are not entitled. The forms and positive institutions 
of religion must not take the place in our esteem of higher and 
holier duties. The Sabbath and its observances must not engage 
more attention than the cultivation of true and vital godliness. 
The Son of Man, as Lord of the Sabbath, thus places it in its 
right position, as a means to the attainment of an end, and not 
the end itself. As Son of Man, Jesus by his sacrifice settles the 
question of our acceptance with God without our obedience to 
any law ; and as the Lord of the Sabbath he removed the insti- 
tution from that place to which the Scribes and Pharisees had 
elevated it, and which it was never designed to occupy, and 
restored it to its original purpose in the benevolent arrange- 
ments of God. The Sabbath has nothing in itself, and in the 
mere form of its observances pleasing to God. In such a view of 
it, the Son of Man has wholly set it aside. He has already by 
his sacrifice placed us on a footing of reconciliation with God, 
and in any sense in which the Sabbath may be elevated to an 
equality with that sacrifice, or may be regarded as a substitute 
for the obedience, the affection, the homage of the heart, our 
Lord has set it aside. 


* But do these explanations make void the law of the Sabbath? do 
they not rather establish it? Can it be imagined that our Lord would 
have thus spoken of this institution if it had been his intention to abolish 
or supersede it? The very pains he takes to place it on its right footing, 
may shew the light in which he regarded it, as a standing commandment 
of God, of perpetual obligation in the Church. In all his conversations 
on this subject—often as he had occasion to denounce the superstitious 
observance of the Sabbath, and to define the true doctrine respecting it-— 
he never gives a single hint of its being a legal or ceremonial rite about to 
pass away. On the contrary, all the principles and rules which he lays 
down, assume not only its divine origin, but its continued obligation, and 
unequivocally imply, that whatever change might be made as to the day 
of its observance, in fulfilment of prophecy, and in honour of his resur- 
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rection, there was to be no change in the real and essential character of 
the ordinance.”* 


The Jewish interpretation of many of the institutions and 
precepts of God was wholly erroneous. By their traditions they 
perverted the law, and altogether misunderstood its real spirit 
and design ; and hence the hostility with which they regarded 
our Lord’s conduct in not conforming to what they supposed 
was the law of the Sabbath-day. The Pharisees in all their 
opposition to Christ regarding the Sabbath, never once alleged 
that he designed or wished to abolish it; the whole contro- 
versy was regarding the manner in which it was to be kept. 
But why should he bring himself into such constant collision 
with the Scribes and Pharisees in his efforts to separate the in- 
stitution from its perversions, unless it was to give it back to 
the people in its true nature and original design. 


‘Indeed, the work which the Saviour did for the Sabbath was pre- 
cisely that which he did (Matt. v., etc.) for the marriage institution, with 
its conjugal and filial relations, and the laws of their observance, and for 
other laws of acknowledged authority and perpetuity under the gospel. 
It was a work too which he never did for circumcision, or for any other 
institution or ordinance purely Jewish, and not designed to continue under 
the gospel dispensation. When he rescued the marriage institution and 
the law of life from the perversions of Jewish tradition, did he mean to 
hand them down so rescued to us as of permanent existence and perpetual 
obligation—as part and parcel of the gospel itself? What less than this 
could he mean, when at the risk of life as a Sabbath-breaker he so rescued 
the Sabbath? Indeed, what was such a rescue of it but an emphatic 
injunction to observe it as rescued ?”Y 


It was obviously, therefore, no part of Christ’s design to 
abolish the Sabbath and make all days alike, but rather to per- 
petuate it, freed from its perversions, under the gospel dispen- 
sation. As explained and vindicated by our Lord, that sacred 
institution appears in all its original dignity and glory. ‘The 
Sabbath was made for man ; and not man for the Sabbath.” 











a The Son of Man Lord of the Sabbath. A sermon by Dr. Candlish, p. 14. 
y The Perpetuity of the Sabbath, by Rev. A. A. Phelps, p. 115. 
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SOME STRICTURES UPON THAT PORTION OF 
STANLEY’S SINAI AND PALESTINE, 
Which treats of the latter country ; by a recent Traveller there. 


Four editions of Sinai and Palestine within a period of eighteen 
months sufficiently demonstrate the popular opinion upon Mr. 
Stanley’s work. So many beauties of the book have been pointed 
out, so much truth has been evidenced, so many excellent de- 
scriptions have been extracted, and so much praise has been 
awarded, that it is really a work of supererogation to go over 
ground made quite familiar by the laudation of others. Its 
readers have probably heard enough, and more than enough, 
of the multifarious and heterogeneous excellencies of Sinai and 
Palestine. They have not, however, been satiated with hostile 
criticism and adverse judgment. Perhaps, if only for novelty’s 
sake, they may not be indisposed to listen to the other side of 
the question, and to weigh with impartiality some strictures 
which have been made on Mr. Stanley’s labours. We are far 
from denying credit to the author’s work,—and it is very pro- 
bable that travelling with his book in our saddle-bag, and read- 
ing as we went, we have discovered much to be admired and 
praised where others have seen nothing to be remarked. If in 
its beauties, however, we have probably perceived what others 
have overlooked, we certainly have noticed what others have 
passed by in the defects of Sinai and Palestine. And these 
defects are by no means few or unimportant; they are thickly 
scattered, and affect the tone of the whole work ; they are doubt- 
ful in principle and in practice, and in our opinion militate most 
strongly against the sterling value of the book that contains them. 
As such, we think it right to attempt to expose them even at this 
late hour of the day, not with a view of reversing public opinion 
upon the merit of the work, but of shewing how lightly and incon- 
siderately public opinion is formed, and how little dependence 
is to be placed on it, in anything but superficial details. As we 
are unable to express a judgment, from personal observation, 
upon any but that portion of Mr. Stanley’s work which treats 
of Palestine, we have confined our attention exclusively to his 
labours on the Holy Land. 

Amongst those statements, allusions, or inferences of minor 
importance in Sinai and Palestine which we consider inaccurate, 
or to which we are unable to add corroborative testimony, the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned. Few travellers will be able to say 
from experience that in regions where “for miles and miles there 
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is no appearance of present life,” in the Holy Land there may 
be seen “the gathering of women at the wells” (p. 118). In 
no part of the Lebanon through which ordinary persons travel 
do they come upon ruined “towns and houses in amount and state 
of preservation which have no parallel except in the cities of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii” (p. 118). As a matter of fact, 
though opposed to Mr. Stanley’s opinion, we opine that at both 
Rome and Egyptian Thebes “ancient buildings can be found in 
such profusion and magnitude as at Baalbec” (p. 118): witness 
the Colosseum and the Baths of Caracalla and Diocletian, the 
Pantheon and other gigantic edifices in the former; witness the 
Pylons and Propylons, the Hall of Columns and other portions 
of the colossal and extensive temples of Luxor and Carnac. We 
read that, in the time of the patriarch Abraham, besides Hebron 
‘as yet no other fixed habitation of man was known in Central 
Palestine” (p. 164). We wonder how the geographical bounda- 
ries of Southern Palestine would run under the direction of the 
author? and whether or not the Pentapolis—at the least—existed 
prior to the time of Ephron the Hittite? Mr. Stanley does not 
think that the image suggested by the words of the Psalmist, 
“ As the mountains are round about Jerusalem, so is the Lord 
round about his people,” is “realized as most persons would 
wish or expect it to be.” It is of course impossible to say how 
most persons who have not visited the Holy City would expect or 
wish these words to be realized: yet the fact is indisputable that 
hills in close proximity do stand about Jerusalem on every side, 
although they may not everywhere rise to a greater altitude, as 
it seems Mr. Stanley anticipated. It seems, however, altogether 
inadmissible to include the mountains of Moab in the imagery, 
standing as they do at so considerable a distance from the Holy 
City, and on the very side on which Olivet almost overhangs, 
and, as the author says, literally shuts in Jerusalem (p. 173); 
and this notwithstanding the authority of that historian who is 
elsewhere accused of “usual exaggeration”—Josephus. The 
situation of the city, we go on to read, “was not unlike, on a 
small scale, to that of Rome; saving the great difference that 
Rome was in a well-watered plain leading direct to the sea, 
whereas Jerusalem was on a bare table-land in the heart of the 
country” (p. 174). We leave the question of the similarity in 
position of the two cities to those who are acquainted with both ; 
though it appears on the surface that, considering the “ great 
difference” allowed by Mr. Stanley, the terms employed should 
rather be those of contrast than of similarity. 

The way in which Mr. Stanley loves to illustrate things 
ancient by things modern, which is noticeable as a complete 
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mannerism in his style, not unfrequently leads him into awkward 
and untenable positions. Take but a single instance :—in page 
184 it is stated that the Mount of Olives was the Jews’ “open 
ground, for pleasure, for worship, for any purpose it might serve ; 
the ‘ Park,’ the ‘Ceramicus,’ the ‘Campus Martius’ of Jerusalem.” 
A few pages further on (187) we find, in a foot-note appended 
to an account of the triumphant entry of our blessed Lord into 
Jerusalem, during which the procession passed through “ the 
gardens,” the author writing thus: “I have used the word 
gardens as the nearest approach which our language affords. 
Eastern gardens, it must be remembered, are not flower gardens, 
nor private gardens, but the orchards, vineyards, and fig-enclo- 
sures round the town.” We must leave it to Mr. Stanley to 
explain how either the parks or the campus Martius, or indeed 
any “open ground,” can be truly described by the words 
“orchards, vineyards, or fig-enclosures,” situated, it must be 
remembered, upon the steep dnd the terraced sides of a high 
ridge “ immediately overhanging the town.” The modern village 
of Ajalon our author places on the north side of the valley which 
bears its name (p. 204): recent travellers are told by natives that 
its position is upon the south. A route which leads from the 
pass at the top of the same valley to the stronghold of Gibeon, 
and which takes fully two hours over several intervening ridges 
to traverse, Mr. Stanley describes as “ another descent and 
ascent ;” whilst he adds that, by making “once more a slight 
descent,” the traveller “reaches that village,” which in fact, 
commanding one of the main passes of Benjamin, lies strongly 
encamped upon the summit of an isolated hillock. The term 
“tropical” (p. 278), when applied to the vegetation and the 
jungle which line the banks of the river Jordan, seems some- 
what rhetorical. We learn from Sinai and Palestine that one 
peculiarity of Samaritan towns consisted in their situation in 
deep vallies (p. 329). This surely is incorrect. To go no further 
out of the way than the road from one capital to the other of 
the two kingdoms, Bethel, and Geba, and Shiloh, and Lebonah, 
and Shechem (which is built at the summit of a high pass), and 
Sebaste itself, besides many other smaller or less important hill- 
top villages, speak strongly against such a description. This is 
one example of the rash manner in which Mr. Stanley so fre- 
quently ventures to generalize upon too slender and insufficient 
data, and in generalizing to contradict previous and subsequent 
assertions ; for in p. 131, in a general description of Palestine, 
we read that “a city in a valley, instead of being as elsewhere the 
rule, is here the exception,” whilst, in p.329, the towns of one third 
of the country are placed “in deep valleys ;” and of another third, 
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we are told, that the situation of cities on the tops of hills 
is as rare in Galilee as it is common in Judea (p. 422). Another 
of the same class may be found in placing the cities of “ Judea 
upon hill-tops,” forgetful of Hebron, which lies in and up the 
sides of an elevated basin ; and Jericho, which stands in a de- 
pressed plain ; and the Holy City itself—to mention no others— 
which is built on high table-land. 

The Oxford professor appears ever anxious to impress upon 
his readers his opinion of the superiority of Western Christianity 
—that portion of it which we presume he would term Protestant 
—over that form of doctrine and practice which obtains in the 
East. This is not only remarkable in the work under notice, 
but likewise peeps out in the author’s introductory professorial 
lectures delivered in the university. Perhaps Utah and the 
Mormon colony, that most consistent of all sects claiming and 
exercising the right of private judgment, and most protesting 
of all Protestants, was not present to his mind when Mr. Stanley 
wrote of our holy religion the words, “ which has attained its 
full dimensions only in proportion as it has travelled further 
from its original source,” or “ as rising in the East, yet finding 
its highest development and fulfilment in the West” (pp. 155, 
426). The question involved in these quotations is too large for 
discussion in this place. To these, together with the assertion 
that Christianity has no home on earth, “ least of all in its own 
birthplace,” we can only state our non-adhesion, believing them, 
as we do, to arise from an un-Catholic and sectarian spirit, and 
from a narrow and bigotted system which is unable to sympathize 
with anything in a sister church that accords not to its peculiar 
Shibboleth ; a system and a spirit which predeterminately objects 
to everything in doctrine and discipline not fashioned to its own 
meagre form, and which ends in a depreciation of Christ’s holy 
Church in the East, and in an antichristian admiration of the 
theory and practice of the followers of the false prophet of 
Mecca. 

Our author is likewise desirous to impart the conviction 
which seems to have laid firm hold of him, for he alludes to it 
more than once, that “ Christianity, even in its first origin, was 
nurtured in no romantic scenery” (p. 165), and “that as far as 
localities have any concern with religion, it is well to feel that 

. . in the discourses in the walks to and from Bethany, and in 
earlicr times the Psalms and prophecies of David and Isaiah, 
were not, asin Greece, the offspring of oracular cliffs and grottos, 
but the simple outpouring of souls which thought of nothing 
but God and man.” Against this statement as a matter of opi- 
nion we have nothing to urge, though it appears somewhat 
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unguarded in a land of hills, and “ abounding in caves,” of which 
the physical features have so totally changed in the course of 
centuries, where woods cease to exist and rivulets cease to run; 
in a land which formerly flowed “with milk and honey,” and 
which now has stamped upon it the character of “a fruitful 
land” made “barren for the wickedness of them that dwell 
therein,” to venture to argue upon its style of scenery eighteen 
hundred years ago. Neither are we concerned to make this 
opinion accord with sentiments expressed elsewhere; and we 
leave it to the author to decide to which theory he will ulti- 
mately give his adhesion, to that which affirms that the discourses 
of our blessed Lord, and the inspirations of holy men of old, 
were “the simple outpouring of souls which thought of nothing 
but God and man,” or to the other, which may be gleaned from 
a perusal of the following extracts. In treating of the “ reality 
of the teaching of our blessed Lord,” Mr. Stanley takes occasion 
to say :— 


“Tf it is clear that the form of the teaching was suggested by the 
objects immediately present (to which subject a large portion of a chapter 
is devoted) . . . it is a proof that even that Revelation, which was most 
unlike all others in its freedom from outward circumstances, was yet 
circumscribed or—if we prefer so to state it—assisted by the objects 
within the actual range of the speaker’s vision. ...It is an argument 
which may be practically used to shew the simplicity and reality of a 
teaching which took its stand upon the ordinary sights and sounds still 
seen and heard in the same land where the teaching was delivered. And 
if it was thus suggested by outward existing images, it must also by 
those images be judged and explained.” —p. 423. 


Again :— 

“ The mere fact that our Lord’s teaching was suggested by familiar 
and passing objects is not without interest and instruction. It shews 
that He was affected by the outward impressions of the moment, not only 


in the graven events of his life . . . but habitually and in his daily inter- 
course.’—p. 424. 


Again :— 


“No other history (than that of Palestine) contains so many points 
of contact between the impressions of life and the impressions of outward 
scenery. But besides this imaginative result, if one may say so, the 
mountainous character of Palestine is intimately connected with its his- 
tory—both religious and political.” —p. 131. 


Once more :— 


“It is worth observing, that we are in a country of which the geo- 
graphy and the history each claim to be singular of its kind :—the history, 
by its own records unconscious, if one may say so, of the physical pecu- 
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liarity ; the geography, by the discovery of modern science wholly without 
regard, perhaps even indifferent or hostile, to the claims of the history.” 
—p. 111. 


These extracts in juxta-position speak clearly enough for 
themselves, and it were useless to enlarge upon them. 

Amongst the remaining statements we venture to think erro- 
neous in the work before us, which are comparatively of little 
moment, these may be mentioned. Mr. Stanley speaks of the 
noble physiognomy of the Samaritan. This statement is not con- 
firmed by those who have lately visited Nablous; amongst the 
younger Samaritans especially, the inevitable results of restricted 
intermarriage—and that within very narrow limits—is very ap- 
parent. He also appears to indulge in the popular error that this 
reduced sect are in some sort “a branch of the Jewish race” (p. 
236). It is the fashion in some quarters—a fashion encouraged 
by the misapplication of Holy Scripture—to compare them, in 
their dealings with the Jews, to the meek and humble Methodist, 
in contrast to the overbearing and bigotted churchman. It is 
hardly necessary to state, that inspiration supplies no hint to 
this effect. The Samaritans were in no sort “a race of the 
Jews :” neither are they at all comparable to modern dissenters. 
They were a heathen people, which transplanted from their 
native land, and indifferently taught the creed of the Jews, had 
acquired a mongrel form of doctrine, and from a partial inter- 
marriage with certain vagabond Jews, had acquired a hybrid 
descent. Moreover, both from direct statement and from infer- 
ence, we learn that in our blessed Lord’s time this sect was not 
considered a portion of the Jewish nation,—witness the epithet 
applied to the thankful Samaritan leper (St. Luke xvii. 18) of 
“stranger ;” witness the commission of our blessed Lord to the 
twelve, “ Go not into the way of the Gentiles, and into any city 
of the Samaritans enter ye not: but go rather to the lost sheep 
of the’ house of Israel” (St. Matthew x. 5, 6).—That Acre, as 
Mr. Stanley affirms, is the most northerly city of the holy land, 
is doubtful. Modern Jews place it without the boundaries of 
Palestine ; hence many resort to that town in order to avoid keep- 
ing the double feasts and fasts rendered necessary by the sanc- 
tity of the Holy Land; such at least is the story at Jerusalem.— 
The author’s account of the drying up and the running off of the 
Jordan (p. 298)—though we have not space to say why—is very 
unsatisfactory.— We cannot understand the sentence in his stric- 
tures upon the traditional site of St. Paul’s conversion, which 
reads thus: “ Such, according to the local belief, was St. Paul’s 
view when the light became darkness, and he heard the voice 
which turned the fortunes of mankind” (p. 403).—Mr. Stanley’s 
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explanation of the “dew of Hermon that descended on the 
mountains of Zion” (p. 396) is very farfetched, and his expres- 
sion of “countless herds of cattle” grazing in the plains sur- 
rounding Lake Merom is somewhat exaggerated (p. 382), as 
much so as are the depreciating terms of “ meanness and small- 
ness” (p. 433) applied to the flourishing, increasing, well-to-do 
and stone-built village of Bethlehem (p. 433). 

A trait, slight indeed, but very observable as indicative of 
the animus with which Mr. Stanley’s book is written, may be 
discovered in the different manner in which authors of a different 
age or sentiment from himself are quoted. The works of modern 
writers, especially those of a particular school, are almost inva- 
riably and oftentimes very unnecessarily mentioned in an eulo- 
gistic strain; whilst the travels of ancient or medizval pilgrims, 
and the works of the Fathers and Doctors of the Church, are 
quoted in a short, concise, and perfunctionary manner, just 
sufficient to indicate volume, chapter, or paragraph. For ex- 
ample, Napoleon’s Memoires contain “ instructive notes;” Ritter 
publishes “ interesting lectures ;’ Dr. Olins’ statements are 
“calm and clear ;” facts are “ well given” and “ well stated ” 
by Hegel; Dr. Richardson and Lieut. Lynch well describe what 
fell beneath their notice; Gibbon “solemnly closes his chapter 
on the Crusade,” with words that, to us, do not at all bear that 
aspect; a certain “Essay” by Dr. Thompson is pronounced able, 
and a certain fact mentioned by Mr. Anderson is declared to be 
“well stated ;” Lieut. Van de Velde’s and the Dean of St. 
Paul’s descriptions are both “ excellent ;” whilst Lord Lindsay 
“carefully describes ;” ‘“ Lepsius is accurate,” and so are Mr. 
Freemantle and others; Lord Arthur Hervey is “candid and 
learned ;” the geographical powers of Dr. Robinson are rated 
“high,” and the articles of Professor Royle are thought “able;” 
and whilst the infidel Miss Martineau is conceived to be, in the 
Canon of Canterbury’s opinion, “one of the most graphic of 
Eastern travellers,” an ungenerous and irreligious taunt upon 
Oriental Christianity by the superficial, shallow, and very flip- 
pant author of Eothen is a passport from the same authority to 
the character of “one of the most observant of Eastern tra- 
vellers.” 

These uncalled for, though not always undeserved laudations 
of modern writers, appear the more objectionable when the 
reader is referred by the footnotes to the works of authors of, 
at the least, not inferior calibre. Quotations are made by Mr. 
Stanley without comment and without notice, from the labours 
of Josephus ; of Eusebius, and Epiphanius; of Origen ; of Sozo- 
men, and Socrates; of Arculf, and Rauwulf; of Szwulf, and 
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Sandys ; of Joinville, Vinisauf, and Van Egmont ; of Maundrell, 
and Maunderville; of Benjamin of Tudela, and of Bernard the 
Wise. There are of course exceptions to this statement, but 
they are few and far between, and bear no proportion to the 
cases in which the rule holds good. Some facts are “ well put” 
or “ well described ” by two writers as much’ opposed to each 
other as they are to Mr. Stanley, by Keith in his book on Pro. 
phecy, and by Mr. Williams, the author of The Holy City ; but 
on the other hand, the latter is generally passed by as belong. 
ing in spirit, if not in age, to the “early travellers,” and the 
peculiar theories of the former are not unjustly termed extra. 
vagant and untenable. Another writer, who forms an excep. 
tion to the rule of quotation discoverable in Sinai and Palestine, 
is the venerated author of the Christian Year. Frequent extracts 
are made from this work. Sometimes the learning they exhibit 
is pointed out and patronized: sometimes the descriptions they 
contain are praised with the faint praise of which the poet sings, 
Passages are pronounced truthful “on the whole ;” rhododen. 
dron in one place is a mistake for oleander ; and the presence in 
another of the willow, though not historically certain, is per- 
mitted to pass muster. It seems, however, rather hypercritical 
to quarrel, in a poetic description of a region, where lichen 
abounds, with the expression “ mossy stone ;” and it certainly 
comes with ill grace from one who tells us that his individual 
imagination of the accidentals of the transfiguration is con- 
nected with a “ peaked height,” to cavil, in a poem, at the 
words “ Tabor’s lonely peak.” We remember but two instances 
in which Mr. Stanley abandons the curt, laconic style of refer- 
ence to early or medieval travellers. Perhaps, it may be 
thought that his notice is less bearable than his neglect; for 
instance, he asserts that the sight of the goodly heritage of 
Joseph in the Holy Land “awakened a connexion of thought 
unusual for” Maundrell “and his age;” and he quietly dis- 
poses of Rauwulf with the statement that “the whole aspect of 
(a certain part of) the country is caught (by that writer) with 
intelligence remarkable for so early a traveller.” 

Mr. Stanley, as is well known, is extremely sceptical on the 
subject of the sacred sites and holy places of Palestine. Un- 
doubtedly, there is a very great difference between one holy site 
and another. The authority of some stands upon a foundation 
which the sneers of no modern traveller, and the arguments of 
no modern writer can shake ; whilst that of others rests upon no 
foundation at all. This is readily admitted by most unprejudiced 
persons. Yet some are either so wilfully perverse, or so hope- 
lessly ignorant, as to confound in one indistinguishable mass all 
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the holy places, and to condemn them altogether as a series of 
monkish impositions. Such persons classify in a single division 
those sites of whose authority there is in reality no doubt, with 
those of whose authenticity there is in fact no claim. Take for 
example the holy places of Jerusalem. Christian antiquity from 
the most early period has ever remembered and held dear the 
sacred place in which the Holy Body of the Saviour of the world 
was laid. But will any one, uninfluenced by the most bigotted 
and antichristian prejudice, presume to say that the authority of 
this site rests on a par with the evidence on which the “ stone of 
unction” or any other of the minor sites depends? The truth is 
that a wide gulf exists between the great sites and the less ; a gulf 
which not only palmers and pilgrims observe, but which the 
authorities at Jerusalem and elsewhere do recognize. What we 
by figure of speech call the lesser sites are not in fact sites at 
all, and what is more important, it is not pretended that they 
are sites. It has been explained before now, amongst other 
English works on the subject, in that valuable work, The Holy 
City, that these “sites” are determined arbitrarily and are 
selected, not with a view to point out any actual spot, still less, 
as interested Protestants love to say, with a wish to mislead the 
uneducated ; but solely with the object of individualizing certain 
facts, with the intention of bringing more vividly before the 
imagination certain truths, and hence of inciting and of increas- 
ing the devotion of the faithful. Travellers of the modern cast, 
credulous in their very abhorrence of credulity, refuse to ac- 
knowledge this, and are loud in their denunciations of priest- 
craft. They seize upon a palpably unlikely “ site,” upon one 
that is purely conventional, and expose its falsehood and its 
imposition. But they go further, and fancy they exercise a 
most discerning and philosophical function of logic, in arguing 
from a less to a greater, and so presume to reject the authenti- 
city of “sites” that are not conventional but positive, not arbi- 
trary but actual. For our part we cannot conceive anything 
more absurd than to attempt to mingle in confusion the various 
holy places, and to deny to some what is not premised of 
others. Even if we allowed, which we do not, that many spots 
were selected at random with an intention to deceive; it would 
by no means follow that suspicion would be thrown on the rest. 
The different classes of sites owe their origin to such different 
causes, their recognition to such different events, their autho- 
rity to such different demonstrations, and their sanctity to such 
different degrees of veneration, that it is wicked and absurd to 
attempt to confound them. In age and date, in history and 
tradition, in Catholic acceptance and partisan preference, in 
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essentials and accidentals do they differ, and that most widely, 
It was left for our enlightened age to make obscure what was 
before plain, and to intermingle what was before distinct. It 
was left for our race and language to throw doubt over what 
was before doubtless, and to make common what was before 
holy. It was left for English priests and American ministers to 
teach Catholic consent its errors in matters of fact; and in 
matters conventional to brand as errors what it did not teach. 
It is conceivable that persons should so far blind their moral 
and intellectual vision as not to be able to observe what others 
clearly see. Not only in religion are we taught, what in morals 
is evident, that light refused is light quenched ; but it is highly 
probable that a similar law holds good in the case of the intel- 
lect. And what may be theoretically held as a matter of opinion, 
is well nigh confirmed in the experience gained by a perusal of 
the question of the holy places. It is conceivable then that 
persons may reject the authenticity of the sacred sites. In 
general, the mass of Protestant pilgrims, English and American, 
concur in a want of faith. In these persons few are remarkable one 
way or another, in their want of belief, or in their want of 
credulity: and the chief thing noticeable in their productions is 
the extremely commonplace cast of their ideas, opinions, and 
reflections. But those who are considered their leaders reserved 
for themselves the prerogative of presumption; and it was left 
for them to indulge in the recklessness of folly which cer- 
tainly lifted them above the vulgar crowd—to be the wonder 
and amazement of all thoughtful and disciplined minds. Some 
consideration is certainly due to those who after patient research 
and calm consideration are unable to master the historical dif- 
ficulties which beset the acceptance of the great sacred site in 
Palestine. Some pity is to be shewn to those who really are 
unable to realize the force of authority, Catholic consent, uni- 
versal tradition, and high probability in favour of the authen- 
ticity of the Holy Sepulchre. But what are we to say to the 
man who, against every probability, against all tradition, in 
opposition to all consent and to every authority, pretends to 
discover the real cave after a lapse of eighteen hundred years? 
This extraordinary union of self-deceit and deception, of cre- 
dulity and the desire to impose, of blindness and the wish to 
give light, of presumption and incompetency, it would have 
been dangerous to predicate of any educated and learned man; 
but such an one was to be found a pilgrim at Jerusalem at the 
commencement of the present century. The case before us is 
doubtless one to be condemned strongly ; yet what is to be said 
of Mr. Stanley, who refusing to accept the acknowledged tradi- 
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tional sites, ventures to discover fresh ones for himself, not, we 
may add, of the site of sites, but of the inferior localities? who not 
only without authority, but against authority selects holy places? 
not only without reason but against it? not only without cer- 
tainty but against probability ? Surely such an author deserves 
severe critical castigation. 

Let us then examine with due brevity some of the new sites 
to which we are required to give our adhesion. And in this 
survey we shall discover much dogmatism and arrogance in the 
manner of stating the author’s theories, and not a little want 
of charity in dealing with the theories of others. First there is 
“every probability” that Gerizim is the site of the meeting of 
Abraham and Melchizedek, and the sacrifice of Isaac (p. 246), 
in opposition to the received opinion. Samaritan tradition 
appears to have great weight with Mr. Stanley. With respect 
to the first incident we do not consider it probable that Melchi- 
zedek would have travelled south-east from Salem to meet Abra- 
ham returning from his pursuit in an almost similar direction. 
With respect to the other, the distance from the “extreme 
south ” of Palestine to the Mount Gerizim, would preclude, in 
our opinion, the possibility of an aged man and a young child 
reaching the spot in the time mentioned. Little need be said of 
the value of the expression on which Mr. Stanley lays so much 
stress, that Abraham “lifted up” his eyes towards the place ; 
and from which he gleans that the hills of Jerusalem are not 
lofty enough to warrant such a term. Does the author re- 
member that from the top of a camel’s back Rebekah “ lifted 
up” her eyes and saw her future husband meditating in the 
field? or that Lot “lifted up” his eyes, and beheld all the plains 
of Jordan lying beneath him, at the depth probably of three or 
four thousand feet? Next, there can be “ no doubt ” (p. 187) 
that a path pointed out by Mr. Stanley is “ the road of the entry 
of Christ ” at his triumphant ride to Jerusalem: this must be 
the case, since “it is and always must have been the usual ap- 
proach “to the Holy City.” Not content with a general descrip- 
tion of the road, he descends to particulars, and in the same 
positive manner the author says that at “ this precise spot ” the 
shout of triumph burst forth, and at that “exact spot” our 
blessed Lord did weep. Of course these “ precise coincidences” 
of the features of the route are the more remarkable, as the “‘tra- 
ditional spot” is necessarily “wholly inapplicable” to the author’s 
theories. Again, Pisgar is in “all probability” the real qua- 
rantania (p. 315), for the “ Pisgar view must have been his ” 
(p. 425), and because to the “same wilderness” near where St. 
John baptized, “ probably that on the eastern side, Jesus is de- 
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scribed as ‘led up’ (p. 306). So also with respect to the hill 
of the transfiguration people are strongly and blindly mistaken, 
for “it is impossible to look up (with the author) from the plain 
to the towering heights of Hermon, and not be struck with its 
appropriateness to the scene” (p. 392). 

“Of course,” says the writer, “ historical scenes and sanctu- 
aries will sometimes coincide” (p. 431); but if we had not a 
single example of this reluctant truth, we should be inclined to 
suppose the word “accidentally” had been omitted. Let us 
give traditional testimony the benefit of Mr. Stanley’s candour. 
The mount of the beatitudes is the fortunate proteygé. The 
situation of this hill, we read, “so strikingly coincides with the 
intimation of the Gospel narrative, as almost to force the infer- 
ence that in this instance the eye of those who selected the spot 
was for once rightly guided.” However bearable Mr. Stanley 
may be in his contradictions and perverseness, he is utterly in- 
tolerable in his patronage. And we may add, that if there was 
a spot which, above all others, independent of tradition, was of 
doubtful authenticity, that spot is the Horns of Hattin. There 
are half-a-dozen heights in the neighbourhood which would all 
equally fulfil “the intimations of the Gospel narrative.” Even 
in this case Mr. Stanley cannot forbear from asserting that 
in the middle ages this spot was “selected,” and that it was 
“in all probability first suggested to the crusaders by its re- 
markable situation” (p. 360). This species of charity largely 
infects the pages of Sinai and Palestine, and its development is 
largely intermingled with a peculiarity—shall we call it instinct? 
—for discerning motives for the actions of others. For example, 
the site of the preaching of St. John the Baptist was “ influ- 
enced doubtless in part by the convenience of a spot near Jeru- 
salem” (p. 304). Again, the traditional “spot of the feeding 
the five thousand,” and the “scene of the demoniacs” (p. 378), 
were “ probably selected for the convenience of pilgrims.” The 
site of the sacrifice of Isaac was selected with the “intention of 
connecting ”’ it with the crucifixion (p. 247). The same senti- 
ments peep out elsewhere. Even a supposititious want of traditional 
sites is sufficient to excite inuendos against what cannot be directly 
assailed ; e.g., the convent on Mount Carmel, innocent as it is 
said to be of holy places, is treated as if it had been a very hot- 
bed for the production of sites. Not content with affirming that 
“the bluff promontory does not represent the scene of Elijah’s 
sacrifice,” it is added that it ‘does not even pretend to repre- 
sent it:” not satisfied with asserting that the convent derives no 
interest from any connection with the prophet, it is added, 
“no interest real or pretended.” Nor can the subject be quitted 
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without another sly hit at the good monks, for on the supposi- 
tion of some connexion between the convent and tradition, the 
suggestion is hazarded that the building “ would have been 
founded near the scene, or have fixed the scene nearer itself” 
(p. 344). Really one who shews so little Christian charity to 
others should not be surprised at the like measure being meted to 
himself. He should not be annoyed if persons attribute his blind 
following of a modern American divine, at issue with the Church 
on many points of doctrine and disciple, as some will attribute 
it, to an unhealthy longing after something new, to an impatient 
shrinking under the shackels of antiquity, and to a morbid 
desire to acquire notoriety by the singular advocacy of opinions 
which pander to the taste of the thoughtless and _ irreligious 
many, but which deeply grieve and wound the feelings of the 
reverend and considerate few. 

We have now to deal with a far more serious matter than 
mistakes or errors of minor importance, misplaced towns, slight 
exaggerations, injudicious generalizations, or incongruous state- 
ments; and have to approach a subject—with much regret 
and hesitation—before which other shortcomings fade in com- 
parison. We allude to the method and manner with which Mr. 
Stanley deals with Holy Scripture, writes of sacred events, 
alludes to holy persons, and treats of holy things. We do not 
undertake to notice all the instances we remark in Sinai and 
Palestine ; some have been animadverted upon by other journals 
and some do not appear suitable to be discussed in this. Nor 
do we propose to notice these failings at length; it will be 
enough to point out what is objectionable in some cases, in 
others briefly to remark upon them. 

_ In discussing “the views of Sacred History,” Mr. Stanley 
observes that “ one striking consequence of the elevation of the 
whole country is that every high point in it commands a prospect 
of greater extent than is common in ordinary mountain districts.” 
He then proceeds to describe the views enjoyed by Abraham and 
Lot, by Balaam and Moses. Next comes the view “ in vision” 
of the prophet Ezekiel, and, it is added, ‘Such, in vision also, 
was the mountain ‘ exceeding high,’ which revealed, on the day 
of temptation, ‘all the kingdoms of the world and the glory of 
them.’” And to prevent any one from mistaking his meaning, 
the author goes on to contrast this last “vision” with the view 
of the holy city, obtained by our blessed Lord during his trium- 
phant entry, “Such, not in vision, but in the most certain 
reality,” etc. Now the prophet says expressly (xl. 2), “In the 
visions of God,” etc. But does the Holy Spirit, speaking by 
St. Matthew, give the slightest hint or intimation that the 
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‘‘ view” recorded in his fourth chapter, as opposed to “the most 
certain reality,” was a mere “vision.” This, the first instance 
of what we complain, is serious enough; the second and subse- 
quent ones we adduce are still more serious. In a paraphrase 
of the-recorded capture of Ai, with the aid of geographical 
illustration, so important and so useful when applied with judg- 
ment, Mr. Stanley takes occasion to say that “in the second 
attempt (after the repulse of the three thousand men), after the 
Israelites had been re-assured by the execution of Achan.... 
the attack was conducted on different principles” (p. 198). We 
cannot refrain from observing the thoroughly low and humani- 
tarian description of this typical history. According to the 
text it is a mere sentiment or feeling revived, or material courage 
rekindled, or re-action of animal spirits cast down by failure, 
or a change of military tactics, which caused the ultimate suc- 
cess. According to the testimony of him who seeth not as man 
seeth, the cause was something far different. Almighty God 
says (Josh. vii. 11, 12) “Israel hath sinned .. . . therefore the 
children of Israel could not stand before their enemies ;” and 
(vii. 13), “There is an accursed thing in the midst of thee, O 
Israel; thou canst not stand before thy enemies until ye take 
away the accursed thing from among you.” Here we are told 
by infallible Truth that the cause of defeat was the presence of 
evil; and by inference we learn, by the promise of victory, that 
the cause of success was absence of wickedness: which things— 
it may be added—are an allegory! There is an extraordinary 
passage in page 202. The “ magnificent description of the ad- 
vance of Sennacherib upon Jerusalem” is the subject matter: 
the inspired reference, the tenth chapter of the book of the pro- 
phet Isaiah. The passage reads as follows: “ Whether he (Sen- 
nacherib) actually entered Judea by this road, or, as might 
perhaps be inferred from the mention of Lachish as the point 
from which he eventually came up, by Esdraelon and the mari- 
time plain, the selection of this route by the prophet shews 
that this was the ordinary approach.” The words following the 
assertion, that by the prophet “every step of the (conqueror’s) 
approach is represented, in order to give greater force to the 
sudden check which is in store for him,” fill us with amaze- 
ment. They amount, in fact, to a questioning either of the 
prophet’s prevision or of his historical fidelity. They assert that 
for rhetorical ornament, truth had been, or might have been 
tampered with; that whilst “every step of the approach is 
represented,” it is possible that by another route Sennacherib 
“actually entered Judea,” 

All readers of Sinai and Palestine must have read with in- 
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terest its writer’s account of the celebrated victory and miracle 
of Joshua over the confederate kings of Palestine. It is in his 
best style, and contains, alas, some of his most grievous state- 
ments. However, the mere accidental part is very well done. 
The various points are well brought out, and the whole case is 
well laid before the reader. The danger of Gibeon is insisted 
upon ; the strength of the alliance is alluded to; the prompti- 
tude of action and the decision of the general is enforced; the 
forced march from Gilgal and the “awe and panic” of the 
enemy is described ; their route in its many stages is traced, and 
their “ flight down the descent of Bethoron” is told in a very 
spirited and animated manner. All this is very good, and had 
we no guide but Mr. Stanley, nothing could be more satisfactory; 
we should be disposed to place him among the first of descrip- 
tive historians. But when we remember that he obtains his 
account from a source common to all, and when we call to mind 
that this common source is moreover in the highest sense trust- 
worthy and true, we are beyond measure astonished at the 
author’s boldness and presumption, at his recklessness and har- 
dihood, when we read that at this point in the narrative, “as 
afterwards in the fight of Barak against Sisera, one of the fear- 
ful tempests which from time to time sweep over the hills of 
Palestine, burst upon the disordered army” (p. 206). God’s 
Holy Word says that “The Lord cast down great stones from 
heaven upon them unto Azekah: and that (though that was a 
great slaughter), they were more which died of hailstones than 
they whom the children of Israel slew with the sword” (Josh. 
x. 11). Two questions suggest themselves, Do the words of 
inspiration convey the idea of any ordinary tempests which 
come in Syria from “time to time,” or any common hail- 
storm? Do ordinary Syrian hail-storms generally prove so 
destructive as the one in question? Better, better far, once 
for all, shut fast and close the Book of Life; better leave alone 
all imaginary, all real connexion between sacred geography 
and sacred history, than misquote and garble in so fearful a 
fashion the express, clear, and decided statements of Holy Scrip- 
ture. After this, notwithstanding we learn from very Truth 
that “all Scripture is given by inspiration of God,” we shall 
cease to wonder at the manner in which Mr. Stanley apparently 
lowers its claims (p. 243). In dogmatic statements of such a 
nature, delivered on the works of ancient authors, whether sacred 
or profane, we are always at a loss to conceive how or where the 
critic obtains his authority for branding certain statements as 
false, and for condescending to accept certain others as true. 
It must arise from natural and innate instinct not to be acquired 
K 2 
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by the vulgar many, by which the refined few do raise from the 
profound depths of their inmost consciousness the touchstone of 
fact and fiction. Hence, of course, arises the want of rever- 
ence for Holy Scripture so common in our day, and the familiar 
and patronizing manner in which it is spoken of, or its subjects 
alluded to. Instance the “ prosaic accomplishment of the pro- 
phetical Scriptures” (p. 267). Instance the off-hand description 
of a prophet of the Most High God, the prophet Elijah, as 
“the most romantic character Israel ever produced” (p. 321). 
Instance the worse than off-hand description of the teaching of 
a greater than a prophet as “ matter of fact” (p. 425). Instance 
the unphilosophical and illogical, as well as untrue use of the 
terms “confirmation” (p. 279), and “testimony to the truth 
of” (p. 359), applied so frequently and so lightly to the unerring 
records of unerring wisdom. Instance again the animus which 
dictated the following lines, extracted from page 412, and say 
which portion of his inner self preponderates—the cold, calcu- 
lating critic, or the reverential and devotional divine :—“ It has 
been thought worth while briefly to bring together the general 
framework of the; Gospel history, partly as a means of testing 
its general truth, partly as a help, though slight, to find our 
way through the confusion of time and place in which three, at 
least, of the narratives are involved.” 

Nor are these the only instances of what we condemn. 
Another one occurs in the chapter entitled “ Perza and the 
trans-Jordanic provinces.” The Israelites, we are told (p. 318), 
were now in the territory east of the River Jordan. They were 
not permitted to remain there. “Forward they went. It was 
the same high calling which had already called Abraham from 
Mesopotamia, and Moses from the Court of Memphis, whether 
we name it impulse, destiny, or Providence.” With this descrip- 
tion of writing reverent minds will be greatly shocked. It isa 
very poor attempt at what our trans-Atlantic cousins would call 
smart writing; but the honest straightforward English mind 
rebels against what in plain vernacular it stigmatizes as profane. 
Does Mr. Stanley mean to teach the nineteenth century that 
“impulse, destiny, or providence” are synonymous? to confound 
the three? and to insult the one at the expense of elevating 
another? and dogmatizing on the third by characterizing all 
three as “high callings?”” Whether or not, we consider such 
a sop, thrown out to appease the rationalistic portion of his 
readers, unworthy of Mr. Stanley’s position in the world of 
letters, and totally opposed to his office in the Church of God. 
It is a miserable attempt at compromise to unite things opposite, 
and to assimilate contrary modes of faith, which cannot be too 
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plainly exposed, or too severely condemned. The same spirit 
manifests itself in the account of what, as opposed to the tradi- 


‘tional, may be, without offence, termed the Stanleyan site of the 


spot where our blessed Lord, in his triumphant entry into Jeru- 
salem, wept over the Holy City. This site the discoverer declares, 
“undefiled and unhallowed by mosque or church, chapel or 
tower, is left to speak for itself.” To which fate this sentence 
also, is better left. 

This portion of our subject may be fittingly closed with a 
solemn protest upon our part against the almost exclusive man- 
ner in which Mr. Stanley writes of, illustrates, examines, de- 
scants upon, and contemplates, the human nature of our blessed 
Lord. Such a peculiarity observable in a person whose writings 
have caused so much distrust as those of Mr. Stanley, is the 
ground for grave and serious apprehension. It is necessarily 
too large a matter to be dealt with in any other than a summary 
way in this place: and it is likewise one in which it may be 
difficult, in a work of the character of Sinai and Palestine, to 
balance with impartial hand the allusions to the two natures of 
the Son of God. Hence it were unwise to do more than warn 
the reader of the side to which the scale gravitates, and to make 
a few extracts to shew that the warning is not unneeded. Some 
of the passages already discussed will exemplify sufficiently well 
the danger to which we allude. That part of his work in which 
the author treats of “the Gospel History and Teaching viewed 
in connexion with the localities of Palestine,” will supply more. 
The first, in itself innocent enough, becomes suspicious from the 
pen of Mr. Stanley. Our blessed Lord accompanies his parents 
to the passover (p. 409), “then, for the first time, he saw the 
interior of Palestine,” and “the one or two days’ journey from 
Nazareth to Bethabara, must have introduced him, for the first 
time, to the wild scenery of the Jordan valley and of its eastern 
desert.” The second is by no means innocuous, come from 
what writer it may. We read, “Three occasions occur when 
....+ Christ was compelled to retire into the less frequented 
parts of Palestine..... The first of these was when John was 
beheaded, when many of the disciples turned from him, when 
the first approach of his end dawned upon him and upon them” 
(p. 411). ‘When the first approach of his end dawned upon 
him!” Is it possible that such a fearful sentence could be con- 
ceived, composed, put upon record, printed, revised, and pub- 
lished to the world as the production of a priest in the Catholic 
Church? What low ideas of the divinity of Christ does it not 
betray! What a debased and carnal creed does it not evince ! 
What awful thoughts of the very and eternal God—of him who 
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was of one substance with the Father, of the very God of very 
God, does it not suggest! It is truly grievous to read and re- 
peat such terribly humanitarian ideas. 

We have before made some extracts from the author’s con- 
siderations upon the “ reality of the teaching” of our blessed 
Lord. He remarks, “It is an argument such as in the days of 
subtle theological speculation might have been justly and forci- 
bly used for what is termed the perfect humanity of Christ.” 
We may add, that in days when theological speculation is super- 
ficial and shallow rather than subtle, it may be, and alas has been, 
used without justice, and without force, to prove the perfect 
humanity of our blessed Lord to a point which involves the 
denial of his perfect divinity. Next the author treats of the 
“homeliness and universality” of the same teaching, and the 
same features again present themselves. In attempting to find 
a reason why the figures which adorn the Saviour’s language 
are, in opposition to the custom of the holy men of old, gene- 
rally drawn from the “humbler and plainer” ones “of every- 
day life and observation,” Mr. Stanley says, “It were vain to 
ask the precise cause of these omissions and selections.” Well 
were it did the author stop here, and, as his better nature 
prompts him, not seek to be wise, or to seek to make others wise, 
above that which is written. But no! He must go on and 
venture to add, 


“Perhaps there may be found some answer in the analogies, partial as 
they are, of the absorption of the greatest of ancient philosophers and 
the noblest of medizval saints; which made Socrates delight in the city 
rather than in the country; which made St. Bernard, on the shores of 
Geneva, unconscious of the magnificence of the lake and mountain 
around him.”—p. 425. 


A fit reply truly: an argument from the creature up to the 
Creator; a discovery of the springs of action, “ partial as they 
are,” of the infinite from the observation of those of the finite; 
an elucidation of the ways of omniscient wisdom by the scanty 
knowledge of human intellect. 

The next subject for discussion is Mr. Stanley’s theory of 
Syrian sepulchres, which (with a slight exception to be noticed 
hereafter) we give entire. 


“Next to the wells of Syria, the most authentic memorials of past 
times are the sepulchres, and partly for the same reason. The tombs of 
ancient Greece or Rome lined the public roads with funeral pillars or 
towers. Grassy graves and marble monuments fill the churchyards and 
churches of Christian Europe. But the sepulchres of Palestine were, 
like the habitations of its earliest inhabitants, hewn out of the living 
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limestone rock itself. In this respect they resembled, though on a smaller 
scale, the tombs of Upper Egypt; and as there the traveller of the nine- 
teenth century is confronted with the names and records of men who 
lived thousands of years ago, so also, in the excavations of the valleys 
which surround or approach Shiloh, Shechem, Bethel, and Jerusalem, he 
knows that he sees what were the last resting-places of the generations 
contemporary with Joshua, Samuel, and David. And the example of 
Egypt shews that the identification of these sepulchres even with their 
individual occupants is not so improbable as might be otherwise supposed. 
If the graves of Rameses and Osirei can still be ascertained, there is 
nothing improbable in the thought that the tombs of the patriarchs may 
have survived the lapse of twenty or thirty centuries. The rocky cave on 
Mount Hor must be at least the spot believed by Josephus to mark the 
grave of Aaron. The tomb of Joseph must be near one of the two 
monuments pointed out as such in the opening of the vale of Shechem. 
The sepulchre which is called the tomb of Rachel exactly agrees with the 
spot described as ‘a little way’ from Bethlehem. The tomb of David, 
which was known with certainty at the time of the Christian era, may 
perhaps still be found under the mosque which bears his name on the 
modern Zion. Above all, the cave of Macpelah is concealed, beyond all 
reasonable doubt, by the mosque at Hebron. But, with these exceptions, 
we must rest satisfied rather with the general than the particular interest 
of the tombs of Palestine. The proof of identity in each special instance 
depends almost entirely on the locality. Instead of the acres of inscrip- 
tions which cover the tombs of Egypt, not a single letter has been found 
in any ancient sepulchre of Palestine; and tradition is, in this class of 
monuments, found to be unusually fallacious. Although some of those 
which are described as genuine by Jewish authorities can neither be re- 
jected nor received with positive assurance, such as the alleged sepulchres 
of Deborah, Barak, Abinoam, Jael, and Heber, at Kadesh; and of Phi- 
neas, Eleazar and Joshua, in the eastern ranges of Shechem; yet the 
passion of the Mussulman conquerors of Syria for erecting mosques over 
the tombs of celebrated saints (and such to them are all the heroes of the 
Old Testament) has created so many fictitious sepulchres, as to throw 
doubt on all. Such are the tombs of Seth and Noah in the vale of Leba- 
non; of Moses, on the west of the Jordan, in direct contradiction to the 
Mosaic narrative; of Samuel, on the top of Nebi-Samuel; of Sidon and 
Zebulon, near Zidon and Tyre; of Hoshea, in Gilead ; of Jonah, thrice over 
—in Judea, in Phoenicia, and at Nineveh. It may be well to notice the 
probable cause of this uncertainty of Jewish as contrasted with the cer- 
tainty of Egyptian and, we might add, of European tradition on the sub- 
ject of tombs. However strongly the reverence for sacred graves may have 
been developed in the Jews of later times, the ancient Israelites never seem 
to have entertained the same feeling of regard for the resting-places or the 
remains of their illustrious dead as was carried to so high a pitch in the 
earlier Pagan, or in the later Christian, world. ‘ Let me bury my dead out 
of my sight ;’ ‘ No man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day ;’ express, if 
not the general feeling of the Jewish nation, at least the general spirit of the 
Old Testament. Every one knows the most signal instance in which this 
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indifference was manifested. Somewhere, doubtless, near the walls of 
the old Jerusalem, or buried under its ruins, is ‘ the new sepulchre hewn in 
the rock,’ where ‘the body of Jesus was laid;’ but the precise spot, 
never indicated by the Evangelists, was probably unknown to the next 
generation, and will, in all likelihood, remain a matter of doubt always, 
In this respect, the controversy regarding the holy sepulchre is an illus- 
tration of a general fact in sacred topography. Modern pilgrims are 
troubled at the supposition that such a locality should have been lost. 
The Israelites and the early Christians would have been surprised if it 
had been preserved.’’—pp. 147-9. 


This then is the theory with which we have to deal. Upon 
the most superficial perusal, the account appears to be one which 
contains so many contradictions and counter-statements, that 
the reader is tempted to believe, what elsewhere is acknowledged, 
that these periods did not emanate from a single brain and were 
not the production of a single pen. Indeed they exhibit in a 
marked manner a peculiarity much noticed—a want of the logical 
faculty—a faculty which, if added to the writer’s other gifts, 
would make his talents more dangerous than they really are, 
Let us now endeavour to disentangle this matted web of incon- 
sistency. 

The division of the chapter on the general features of Pales- 
tine, which Mr. Stanley has ticketed in the margin “sepulchres,” 
contains one statement, which for shortness sake may be called 
essential, and many which may be termed accidental. In point 
of fact there are two principal points which stand conspicuously 
out from the rest. One—the least important—is placed in the 
fore-front of the discussion: the other—the more important— 
brings up the rear. These two propositions, expressed nearly in 
the author’s words, enunciate the opinion that, first, the sepul- 
chres of Syria are “next to the wells, the most authentic 
memorials of past times;” and, secondly, that amongst the 
Jews, “reverence for sacred graves” there was none—and more, 
that “indifference was manifested” on the subject. It is un- 
necessary to waste much time in discussing the value of the first 
and less important statement, for the author has clearly not 
perceived the inconsistency of two assertions, to both of which 
it were difficult to assent. For if the numberless sepulchres 
which abound in Palestine were “authentic memorials of past 
times,” the descendants of great and good men could hardly 
have “manifested indifference” or want of “reverence for sacred 
graves.” On the other hand if the Jews had been indifferent to 
the remains of their ancestors, there could not have well been 
so many “authentic memorials” by which one “ successive age 
is bound” to its predecessor. This we venture to call dilemma 
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the first. Hence the leading theory which Mr. Stanley would 
inculcate, and which it is alone intended to discuss in this place, 
in brief, is as follows :—that the early Israelites were regardless 
of, and indifferent to, the “ resting places or the remains of their 
illustrious dead.” The secondary assertions by which the prin- 
cipal one is defended or illustrated being more numerous, though 
not less fallacious, we propose to deal with first. 

“Next to the wells of Syria,” Mr. Stanley thus writes, “the 
most authentic memorials of past time are the sepulchres, and 
partly for the same reason.” On turning back a single leaf the 
reader discovers the reason. ‘The rocky soil” in which the 
first are dug, and “the living limestone rock” in which the 
others are excavated : such are the causes from which both tombs 
and wells “serve as the links by which each successive age is 
bound to the other in a manner which at first sight would be 
thought almost incredible.” This then is one statement. A 
little further on will be discovered that these “ authentic memo- 
rials of past time,” these “links” of successive ages, resolve 
themselves into the tombs of Aaron, of Joseph, of Rachel, of king 
David, and of the Father of the Faithful, the graves of five “‘illus- 
trious dead,” and these not all determinable at the present day. 
Can it be said with any regard for the proprieties of language, 
that when of the whole body of Jewish saints and worthies, of 
the patriarchs and prophets, of the lawgivers and judges, of the 
kings hereditary and usurping, of the high priests and historians, 
to leave out of consideration less eminent or renowned persons 
unrecorded save in the Book of Life, the recognized sites of se- 
pulchres amounts at the most to five, can it surely be said that 
with the exception of the wells “ the most authentic memorials 
of past time” are the tombs of Palestine? Here we discover 
inconsistency the second. 

Mr. Stanley instances the example of the ancient Egyptians 
to support his theory. No instance could be more unhappy. 
In the peculiarity of their construction, the Jewish, or rather 
some of them, do resemble, “ though on a smaller scale, the tombs 
of Upper Egypt.” When however we are led on and told that 
“as there the traveller is confronted with the names and records 
of men who lived thousands of years ago, so also in the excava- 
tions of the valleys (of Syria) he knows that he sees what were 
the last resting places of the generations contemporary with 
Joshua, Samuel, and David,” we beg to demur. It is certainly 
true that the Egyptian tombs carry upon their walls their his- 
tory, and as such, are authentic memorials. But it is by no 
means self-evident that because we are acquainted with the date 
and age of some graves which themselves disclose these details, 
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we should be able to determine the history of others, which fail 
te tell us anything whatever. That the latter is the condition 
of the Syrian sepulchres, the author himself owns: “ Instead (he 
says) of acres of inscriptions which cover the tombs of Egypt, 
not a single letter has been found in any sepulchre in Palestine.” 
Hence it appears to us, that the traveller, who, in the many 
excavations in Syria, “knows that he sees the last resting place” 
of any given generation, must be endued with prescience unat- 
tainable to the generality of pilgrims. If likewise the possibility 
of an approximate date being assigned to any class or range of 
tombs be doubted, “the identification of these sepulchres even 
with their individual occupants,” as Mr Stanley suggests, is not 
only “not so improbable as might be otherwise supposed,” but, 
on his own hypothesis, is absolutely impossible. On which same 
theory it appears, contrary to the author’s statement, that al- 
though the graves of Osirei and Rameses can still be ascertained, 
there is something improbable, that, as ‘‘ authentic memorials,” 
“the tombs of the patriarchs may have survived the lapse of 
twenty or thirty centuries.” 

Another thought forces itself upon the reader incidental to 
the tombs of Upper Egypt. The subjects of the Pharaohs we 
know, on the subject of sepulchres held opinions diametrically 
opposed to those Mr. Stanley would persuade us were current 
amongst the Jews. The Egyptians emphatically were not in- 
different to the remains of their “illustrious dead.’ On one 
point, however, at least, the practice of the two nations appears 
to be identical. The great mass of both races were buried with 
either no memorials at all, or with those of an unenduring and 
a temporary character. It is not for a moment pretended that 
the authentic sepulchres of Egypt contain the remains of the 
Egyptian plebs. Nor can we do Mr. Stanley the injustice to 
suppose he imagines that “ the excavations which surround either 
Shiloh, or Shechem, or Bethel, or Jerusalem, or any other city, 
ancient or modern, could suffice for the interment of a decimal 
part of the Israelitish commonality. Hence we arrive at the 
fact that for a certain and comparatively small portion of both 
nations, sepulchres of a character distinct and more expensive, 
different and more lasting, were employed. But we will go a 
step further. We will call to mind the many generations Israel, 
as a nation, were in bondage to the Pharaohs. We will bring 
to recollection the temptation which a rude people, brought 
into contact with a civilized one, runs of being indoctrinated 
with the manners and customs, the peculiarities and the pre- 
judices, the thoughts and ideas, of the more refined class. We 
will remind the reader that not only the Jews were thus tempted, 
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but that they succumbed to the temptation; that not only did 
they learn the habits of the Egyptians, but copied their vices ; 
that not only did they imbibe their peculiarities, but became 
imbued with their prejudices; not only did they practise their 
refinements, but imitated their sins. These facts are patent to 
every careful reader of Holy Scripture, and we therefore do not 
stop to prove what has been ably done by others. We shall 
only add that, giving these considerations due weight, we shall 
probably be not indisposed to admit that some common cause 
was at the bottom of so much similarity; or inclined to deny 
that, in the matter of sepulchres, so great identity could have 
arisen from other than unity of purpose. Being, then, assured 
that the ancient Egyptians were animated by “reverence for 
sacred graves,” can we forbear to think that the Jews were, in 
their own manner and mode of shewing it, influenced by the 
same natural and world-wide sentiment? 

With the particular instances which the author produces of 
“authentic memorials,” he does not seem altogether satisfied ; 
nor upon his own principle can the term authentic be applied to 
most of them. Of the case on Mount Hor he only presumes to 
state, that it “must be at least the spot believed by Josephus to 
mark the grave of Aaron.” The tomb of Joseph, he says, 
truly enough, “ must be near one of the two monuments pointed 
out as such in the opening of the vale of Shechem.” He might 
have continued, with equal truth, that it need not have been 
either of the traditional sites; and that both, by no possibility, 
could be “authentic.” The sepulchre which is called the tomb 
of Rachel, we read, “exactly agrees with the spot described as a 
little way from Bethlehem,”—a description which would suit an 
indefinite number of places in the vicinity of that holy region. 
The tomb of David, we are told, “may perhaps be still found 
under the mosque which bears his name on modern Zion.” 
And, “ beyond all reasonable doubt,” the cave of Macpelah is 
concealed by the mosque at Hebron. “ With these exceptions,” 
Mr. Stanley adds, “we must rest satisfied with the general 
rather than with the particular interest of the tombs of Pales- 
tine ;” whilst quite forgetful of his example of Egypt, “the 
proof of identity, in each special instance,” depending “almost 
entirely on the locality.” Thus it seems that only two of the 
five “authentic memorials” are sufficiently free from doubt to 
allow the author to speak positively about them. The remaining 
three are considered to involve a doubt ; whilst but a single one, 
or, at the most, two, bear the characteristic affinity to Egyptian 
sepulchres which Mr. Stanley is so anxious to claim. Such are 
a few more of the inconsistencies we are unable to reconcile. 
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Mr. Stanley next endeavours to cast a suspicion over all tra- 
ditional sepulchral sites, by asserting that the Mussulman con- 
querors of Syria were influenced by such “a passion for erecting 
mosques over the tombs of celebrated saints” that many ficti- 
tious sepulchres” are pointed out, and doubt exists upon all. 
This course is at once ungenerous and unwise. The argument 
cuts both ways, and tells equally against those tombs which are 
described as “authentic,” and those which are rejected as apo- 
cryphal. Mr. Stanley then digresses into an examination of 
Mahometan sites, which, as we cannot see the connexion with 
the subject matter of his section, we have taken the liberty to 
throw below into a foot note.* 

We now come to the point towards which all Mr. Stanley’s 
arguments have really, though not openly, been tending. Ina 
word, he wishes to cast a doubt upon the verity of the site of 
the holy sepulchre of our blessed Lord. He concludes the 
paragraph in which these doubts are propounded with the words, 
“Modern pilgrims are troubled at the supposition that such a 
locality should have been lost. The Israelites and early Chris- 
tians would have been surprised if it had been preserved.” Thus 
the author would place in one class the Jews and early Chris- 
tians, as being both indifferent to “resting-places of their 
illustrious dead.” We need only appeal to a rudimentary ac- 
quaintance with the history of the early Church to refute such 
an opinion. We need only turn to the pages of so familiar a 
work as Bingham’s Antiquities for the satisfaction of such as are 
doubtful. Let any one read the section entitled, ‘Christians 
always careful to bury the dead even with the hazard of their 
lives.” He will there find the words, “ No act of charity is more 
magnified by the ancients than this of burying the dead: and 
therefore they venture upon it even with the hazard of their 
lives. In times of persecution, and in times of pestilential 
diseases, this could not be done without great danger, and yet 
they never scrupled about it in either case.” Bingham then 
commemorates several holy men for particular zeal in this act of 





a “Even the most genuine sepulchres are received as such by the highest Mussul- 
man authorities on grounds the most puerile. The mosque of Hebron is justly claimed 
by them as the sanctuary of the tomb of Abraham; but their reason for believing it 
is thus gravely stated in the Zouch of Hearts, a work written by the learned Ali, son 
of Jafer-ar-Rayz, on the authenticity of the tombs of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob :— 
‘I rely,’ he says, ‘on the testimony of Abu Hosaisah, who thus expresses himself :— 
“Tt was said by the apostle of God, ‘When the angel Gabriel made me take the 
nocturnal flight to Jerusalem, we passed over the tomb of Asaham; and he said, 
Descend, and make a prayer with two genuflexions; for here is the sepulchre of the 
father Abraham. Then we passed Bethlehem, and he said, Descend, for here was born 
thy brother Jesus. Then we came to Jerusalem.”’” 
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corporeal charity, and adds: “Sometimes they ventured to steal 
away the bodies of the martyrs in the night, when they could 
not otherwise, either by money or entreaty, get liberty to bury 
them ;” and that “there want not instances in the ancient 
martyrologies of some who became martyrs themselves for this 
excessive charity to their brethren.” This truly is a curious 
manner of evincing indifference to the “resting-places” or the 
remains of “illustrious dead.” So likewise is the method em- 
ployed for preparing the body of the deceased for burial,—the 
washing it in water, the dressing it in robes, and the watching 
and attending it in the coffin. So again is the decent and 
orderly “exportation of the” corpse,—the particular orders of 
men appointed to superintend such offices, the ceremonial pre- 
scribed for funeral processions, the psalmody and orations, the 
oblation of the most holy Eucharist and prayer, the strewing of 
flowers on the grave, and the wearing of mourning apparel, the 
alms-deeds connected with the services, and the annual comme- 
moration of the dead, and, lastly, the denial to certain persons 
of these sacred rites and ceremonies. If such practices do prove 
the “indifference” of the early Christians, the constitution of 
the mind, which accepts the proof, is of a very remarkable 
nature. 

Thus much for the opinions of the early Christians. The 
question touching the Israelitish feeling on the matter of sepul- 
chres cannot be so shortly dealt with. “It may be well to 
notice (says Mr. Stanley) the probable cause of this uncertainty 
of Jewish, as contrasted with the certainty of Egyptian, and, 
we might add, of European, tradition on the subject of tombs.” 
We think another cause than that of “indifference” may be 
given. The author seems to hold to the theory that, because 
the reputed resting-places of the “illustrious dead” cannot at 
the expiration of two or three thousand years be authenticated, 
therefore we are to assume that they were never in any way 
particularized. Nothing appears more fallacious than this argu- 
ment. We must remember the (in general) very different posi- 
tion in which we are placed with respect to the Jewish sepulchres 
and those with which they are contrasted—the Egyptian; the 
very means by which we are assured the latter people were not 
indifferent to the remains of their ancestors, are wanting to the 
former. It is unphilosophical in the extreme to argue from 
hence, that in another manner, and in a different way, the Jews 
were careless about the resting-place of their friends. And to 
make this the more apparent, we have only to consider the very 
false conclusions persons might have arrived at, on baseless 
assumptions, before the discovery of the Egyptian tombs, with 
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regard to the feelings of this very people. Let us remember 
the history of this peculiar people, the Jews—the establishment 
of the nation in the Holy Land—their continual state of warfare 
under the judges—the formation of the kingdom—the secession 
of the majority of the tribes—the intestine commotion of one 
portion of the nation, the foreign wars of the other, and the inter- 
mitting, partial, and permanent conquest and captivity of both 
—the return of the Jews—the re-establishment of order—the 
falling again under a foreign yoke—the rebellion and final de- 
struction of Jerusalem asa Jewish city—and the dispersion of 
the Jews. Let us remember, besides, the early and middle age 
and modern history of the nation, and we shall perhaps conclude 
that, on primd facie grounds, it was not to be expected that the 
localities of sacred sites should be preserved, that it was highly 
improbable that they would be remembered. This of course does 
not affect the actual sentiments of the Jews: it merely alludes 
to the permanency of their memorials, or to the remembrance 
of future ages. When, however, in opposition to our precon- 
ceived notions, we find several sites acknowledged by an op- 
ponent of our theory as “ authentic ;” and when many more are 
pointed out to us as genuine by the present race of natives, we 
cannot fail to allow that, after all, the early Jews must have 
entertained some “feeling of regard for the resting-places of 
their dead.” 

That the ancient people of God carried their sentiments “ to 
so high a pitch,” as was the case “in the earlier Pagan, or in 
the later Christian world” is beside the question. We are alone 
desirous of asserting what we believe was never before even 
questioned, and what is now only denied for a certain by no 
means obscure reason, that such a feeling did exist among the 
Jews. But however much we may be surprised at Mr. Stanley’s 
novel theory, our astonishment at his novel method of support- 
ing his position is far greater. We can hardly believe our eyes 
when we read that the two quotations from Holy Scripture by 
which alone he tries to establish his opinion, and which he 
declares “ express, if not the general feeling of the Jewish nation, 
at least the general spirit of the Old Testament,” are the follow- 
ing :— Let me bury my dead out of my sight,” and “ No man 
knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day.” Could any instances 
have been more unfortunate? With respect to the great Law- 
giver, it is we believe the generally received opinion that it was 
to prevent any great demonstration of affection or veneration, to 
give no opportunity to the bestowal upon the prophet, like whom 
there “ arose none since in Israel, whom the Lord knew face to 
face,”’ of anything approaching divine honours, that the Almighty 
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was pleased to conceal the remains of his servant. There was 
much danger in such a proceeding, so accustomed hereditarily, if 
not personally, had the nation become to the traditions and 
customs of the Egyptians. However, whether this be the true 
explanation or not—and its truth or falsehood affects the argu- 
ment in no degree—it was rather rash to allude at all to the great 
Lawgiver, first, because the children of Israel did shew him such 
marks of respect as lay in their power, by mourning “ for Moses 
in the plains of Moab thirty days;” secondly, because the his- 
torian, moved by the Holy Spirit of God, thought it necessary to 
record for the instruction of all time the place and manner of 
the deaths and burials of the two holy persons next in authority 
to the leader himself, of Miriam and of Aaron, and particularly 
mentions the time of mourning for the high priest; and thirdly, 
because at the very time when the Israelites are accused of evinc- 
ing indifference to the “ remains of their illustrious dead,” the 
embalmed body of the patriarch Joseph was actually being con- 
veyed, after the forty years’ wandering, to its last resting place 
in the land of promise. 

Nor is the example of the great patriarch Abraham less 
antagonistic to the author’s theories. “ Let me bury my dead 
out of my sight.” Do these words in themselves, any more than 
the words, “ No man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day,” 
imply indifference? If they do, they are strangely out of har- 
mony with the whole tenor of the narrative of which they form 
apart. Let us then briefly examine this question. Some years 
previous to the event to which allusion is made, we find Abraham 
and Lot dividing the land between them on the occasion of a 
quarrel between their respective herdsmen. Surely then, not- 
withstanding the patriarch’s courteous form of application to the 
sons of Heth for a place in which to found a family sepulchre, 
Abraham might have found an innumerable number of spots in 
which to bury his dead. He preferred, however, to obtain a legal 
claim to such aspot. He communed with the people of the land; 
and eventually he purchased for “four hundred shekels of silver, 
current money with the merchant,” the cave of Machpelah. Nor 
can we fail to notice the precise and legal phraseology in which 
the contract is drawn up :—“And the field of Ephron which was 
in Machpelah, which was before Mamre, the field and the cave 
which was therein, and all the trees that were in the field, and 
in all the borders round about, were made sure unto Abraham 
for a possession in the presence of the children of Heth, before 
all that went in at the gate of the city.” This is perhaps a 
transcription of the earliest legal document in existence, and is 
extremely curious on that account. Though what grounds can 
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be gleaned from it to sanction a charge of “ indifference” on the 
part of Abraham towards his “illustrious dead,” wecannot con. 
ceive. The very reverse seems to be the case. Not only wasa 
locality demanded where any might be taken; not only was it 
asked, but bought; not only was it bought, but paid for at a 
considerable sum “as a king unto a king ;” not only was a cave 
begged “in the end of the field,” but the whole field was pur- 
chased ; not only was the whole field purchased, but even the 
“trees that were therein, and in all the borders round about” 
were made sure unto Abraham, and were ratified unto him at the 
gate of the city. Really, any one particular in this transaction 
would be sufficient to prove to an unprejudiced person the senti- 
ment which actuated the patriarch: the cumulative evidence is 
such as the most determined adherence to prejudged views alone 
could withstand. 

The opinion which generally prevails on the subject of the 
sentiments of the Jews concerning sepulchres, is certainly opposed 
to that of Mr. Stanley. The Holy Scriptures were given us for 
some higher reason than to indoctrinate us into the manners and 
customs on the subject of tombs, or otherwise of the Israelites; 
hence we must not expect any ‘very decided proofs from this 
source. We can only glean incidentally what may prove to be 
the truth—and that perhaps in straggling fragments, few and far 
between. However, what is to be picked up on this matter, is 
all of one description ; and we are not troubled to separate what 
tells for us, from that which tells against us. The evidence all 
points one way in the accidental remarks concerning the dead, 
the treatment of the deceased, and in many instances, in the pro- 
phetical judgments for sin. We will adduce a few cases in proof 
of these assertions. The course which the Father of the Faithful 
adopted on the death of his wife has been already mentioned. 
On the decease of their father we learn that both Isaac and 
Ishmael assisted at his burial. The cave of Machpelah was the 
spot, and we are reminded by the inspired historian of the his- 
tory of the sepulchre, and of its present occupant :—“ The field 
which Abraham purchased of the sons of Heth; there was Abra- 
ham buried and Sarah his wife.” At this early period of the 
story of the Jewish race, nothing of “indifference” to the remains 
of the dead is evinced either by the living in their conduct, or 
by the departed in his wishes. The words of Esau betray inci- 
dentally, even in a wicked and profane person, a certain respect 
for the usages of society, in waiting for the completion of the 
“days of mourning for” his father ere he should execute his 
revenge upon his brother Jacob. 

Again, on the death of Isaac, we read that the same mark of 
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respect which was paid to Abraham was not neglected towards 
himself. Jacob was residing with the patriarch, but Esau came 
from Mount Seir, and both sons followed their father to the 
grave. Dying at Hebron, it is impossible to think that 
Isaac’s resting place was not the cave of Machpelah, where in 
after years the remains of Jacob were placed, as well as those of 
Rebekah and of Leah. This, however, is not recorded in its his- 
torical place, but is mentioned in the last words of Jacob. 

Again, in the case of Rachel, no indifference is displayed by 
her husband. “ And Rachel died, and was buried in the way to 
Ephrath, which is Bethlehem. And Jacob set a pillar upon “7 
grave: that is the pillar of Rachel’s grave unto this day :” 
Deborah also, Rebekah’s nurse, died, and she was buried lie 
Bethel under an oak. Neither upon his own approaching end 
does the patriarch himself give sanction to a charge of indif- 
ference ; but he made his sons swear not to leave his remains in 
a foreign land. His dying words were not neglected. “ Joseph 
commanded his servants the physicians to embalm his father 

. and forty days were fulfilled for him; for so are the days 
of those which are embalmed; and the Egyptians mourned for 
him threescore and ten days.” Now read the account of Jacob’s 
burial in the fiftieth chapter of Genesis, and say whether or not 
it savours of indifference. “And Joseph went up to bury his 
father ; and with him went up all the servants of Pharaoh, the 
elders of his house, and all the elders of the land of Egypt, and 
all the house of Joseph, and his brethren, and his father’s house ; 

. . and there went up with him both chariots and horsemen ; 
and it was a very great company.”’ Further we need not extract. 
The same oath which Jacob took of his sons, does Joseph take of 
his brethren: “ Ye shall carry up my bones from hence,” and 
“they embalmed him, and he was put in a coffin in Egypt.” 
Of Miriam, Aaron, and Moses we have already spoken. After 
the occupation of the western side of Jordan, Joseph was buried 
in Shechem, and Eleazar the son of Aaron “ was buried in the 
hill that pertained to Phineas his son, which was given him in 
Mount Ephraim.” 

If the Jews were so indifferent about the “remains of their 
illustrious dead,” it certainly is wonderful that the sepulchres of 
so many of their great men were thus particularized. Joshua, 
the second leader of the Israelites, is another instance. We 
read, “They buried him in the border of his inheritance in 
Timnath-serah, which is in Mount Ephraim, on the north side 
of the Hill Gaash.” 

It is needless to go over the whole number of instances 
which the Old Testament furnishes of respect for - dead, and 
VOL, VI.—NO. XI. 
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of care for their burial in the sepulchres of their fathers; such 
as those of Gideon, and Jephthah, and Samson, and Samuel, 
and Saul, and David, and of the kings of Judah. Ruth’s touch- 
ing speech to her mother-in-law speaks the same language: 
“Where thou diest will I die, and there will I be buried.” So 
too is the denunciation spoken by God against the old prophet 
in the First Book of Kings (xiii. 22): “Thy carcase shall not 
come unto the sepulchre of thy father.” And in a similar 
spirit is the prophecy against Jeroboam: “ Him that dieth in the 
city shall the dogs eat, and him that dieth in the field shall fowls 
of the air eat.” Similar is the fearful fate threatened to Baasha. 
For Abijah, son of Jeroboam, “Israel mourned.” So Reho- 
boam was buried with his fathers, and so was Abijam and 
Asa; and so also of the other kings of Judah. And Baasha 
was buried in Tirzah; and Omri in Samaria; and Ahab in Sa- 
maria, to whose family the same divine vengeance as to Jero- 
boam and Baasha is prophesied; and so too of other kings of 
Israel. 

We think enough has been said to shew that the Jews were 
by no means so indifferent to the remains of their dead as 
Mr. Stanley would have us believe; and to prove that such a 
sentiment, is not the “general spirit of the Old Testament,”’ or 
the “ general feeling of the Jewish nation.” 

“Every one,” Mr. Stanley continues, “ Every one knows 
the most signal instance in which this indifference was mani- 
fested. Somewhere, doubtless, near the walls of old Jerusalem, 
or buried under its ruins, is the ‘new sepulchre hewn in the 
rock,’ where ‘the body of Jesus was laid ;’ but the precise spot, 
never indicated by the Evangelists, was probably unknown to 
the next generation, and will, in all likelihood, remain a matter 
of doubt always.” It is clearly out of the question to enter 
into a discussion upon the site of the Holy Sepulchre. Its iden- 
tity has been acknowledged by most persons competent to judge, 
and been proved by persons able to substantiate their opinions. 
That some objections have to be surmounted, no one who knows 
anything of the matter denies: but that more weighty consi- 
derations have to be set aside by modern doubters is equally 
evident. With Mr. Stanley’s assertion, however, we have now 
alone to deal; and the statement, so positively laid down, that 
the ‘ precise spot was never indicated by the Apostles,’ does fill 
us with astonishment. St. John says, “And he, bearing his 
cross, went forth into a place called a place of a skull, which is 
called in the Hebrew Golgotha, where they crucified him ;”’ and 
alterwards adds, “ Now in the place where he was crucified 
there was a garden ; and in the garden a new sepulchre, wherein 
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was never man yet laid;” and “there laid they Jesus.” It 
seems to us positively false to say that the place was not “ indi- 
cated.” Ifa spot known to the people by a characteristic name, 
close to the walls of the city, if a garden in this spot, if a cave 
in this garden, be not an indication of the Holy Sepulchre, we 
know not how the apostle could have more clearly, to those for 
whom he wrote, have indicated the spot. Are those localities 
of which Mr. Stanley speaks as “ authentic” “indicated” more 
exactly ?—the tombs of Aaron, Joseph, Rachel, David, or Abra- 
ham? the rocky cave on Mount Hor, the tomb of Joseph, “one 
of two monuments,” the sepulchre of Rachel, the resting-place 
of David, or the cave of Machpelah? It is impossible not to see 
the animus which inspired this sentence. It is impossible not to 
rebel against the statement it contains. 

With respect to the assertion that the precise spot “ was pro- 
bably unknown to the next generation” it is also impossible to 
go into details. It seems, however, somewhat unphilosophical 
in the matter of popular tradition to assume, where historic 
evidence ceases, the non-existence of the record prior to that 
date. In every historical fact reports must precede records. 
In all tradition, verbal testimony must precede written. Even 
in written tradition it is not always certain whether or not we 
possess the original documents. And, therefore, to dogmatize 
upon the origin of a tradition, be it of fact or fiction, or to pre- 
tend to point to a time antecedent to which tradition did not 
exist, either in written or unwritten records, is altogether op- 
posed to sound criticism. To the primd facie view of the case 
we can add, however, historical testimony against Mr. Stanley, 
namely, that of the martyr Lucian, a testimony which has lately 
been brought to light in the Journal of Sacred Philology, and 
extracted from the publications of the late venerable Dr. Routh. 
To this journal we must then refer the reader. 

It is possible that in the next number these strictures may 


be continued. 
O. S. 
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THE LEGEND OF ST. PETER’S PENITENTIAL FOOD. 


CERTAIN sermons were preached in the Lent season of the pre- 
sent year, in the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, at Oxford, and 
were afterwards published under the title of Lenten Sermons, etc. 
Dr. Pusey is the author of one of these, entitled Repentance from 
love of God life-long ; in which is contained the following strange 
assertion :— 


‘Morning after morning, cock-crowing after cock-crowing, St. Peter 
wept his fall. Some lentile broth, of the daily value of a farthing, was for 
his whole life-long the penitential food of him by whose hands God wrought 
special miracles, by whose shadow passing by he healed the sick, through 
whom he first admitted both Jews and Gentiles into the Church ; to whom 


first in dignity among the other apostles, he gave the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven.” 


When we consider the ecclesiastical position of him who has 
endeavoured (doubtless sincerely, if ignorantly) to pass, from the 
pulpit and the press, such suspicious coin as lawful money, and 
take into account not a few of the signs of the times in which we 
are living, it certainly does appear to us that it may be both 
expedient and useful to shew that no candid mind can reason- 
ably refuse to regard the tradition in question as a childish 
legend, neither founded upon, nor agreeable to, the written 
Word of God. Indeed, it receives no support from the facts of 
the scriptural records, whether we think this supposed farthing’s 
worth of lentile broth to have constituted the whole of St. 
Peter’s daily food after his denial of his Master, or look upon it 
as a small commemorative penitential portion, which he took 
early every morning. 


On the former view, one day at least, and on the latter, one , 


morning at least, must be excepted ; as will be at once evident, 
if we attentively consider the interesting and instructive events 
that are immediately connected with the risen Lord’s third 
appearance to his disciples near the sea of Tiberias, John xxi. 14. 

It may be assumed as certain, that the first two visits of our 
Lord to his assembled disciples after the resurrection took place 





@ The writer of this paper addressed a few lines on the subject of this legend to 
the editor of one of our most respectable evening journals (the St. James’s Chronicle). 
Afterwards, on considering the important and influential position of Dr. Pusey as a 
clergyman and as a professor in the University of Oxford, he determined to shew at 
greater length how contradictory is this legend to the plain statements of the New 


Testament, and to send his Essay to the editor of the Journal of Sacred Literature 
and Biblical Record. 
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at Jerusalem, on two successive first days of the week. It is 
true that on the very morning on which he arose from the 
dead, Jesus sent a gracious message to his disciples—“ Tell my 
brethren that they go into Galilee, there shall they see me.” 
This injunction, however, was of course not intended to inter- 
fere with the divinely appointed arrangements of the passover- 
season ; nor would the disciples feel at liberty to leave Jerusalem 
for Galilee, before the close of the seven days of unleavened 
bread, unless the Lord should expressly command their earlier 
departure. Thus the appointed order of the passover, together 
with the prohibition against travelling on the sabbath, would 
prevent their setting out on their homeward journey until the 
first day of the succeeding week. But when this day arrived, 
they would naturally wish to spend it at Jerusalem, not without 
the hope and expectation of being a second time favoured with 
the presence of their risen Lord, who had already appeared to 
them on the first day of the preceding week, the day of his 
resurrection. This explanation furnishes us with the reason why 
the disciples had not yet returned into Galilee, but were still 
tarrying in Jerusalem on the second Lord’s day after the cruci- 
fixion—all being assembled together (for Thomas was now with 
them) in the same room in which they had already heard from 
the lips of him who had so recently triumphed over death and 
the grave, the welcome salutation—‘“ Peace be unto you.” 

It could not be doubted that in the course of the second 
week the disciples complied with their Lord’s injunction, and 
found themselves once more in Galilee, in the inimediate vicinity 
of their vessels and nets, and of the lake which had been familiar 
to them from their childhood. And as Jesus was no longer per- 
sonally with them, as their daily friend, associate, counsellor, 
and guide, they were already entering into the position of those 
who are to walk by faith rather than by sight. 

As the two preceding appearances of the risen Jesus to his 
assembled disciples were each on a Lord’s day (i. e., on the first 
day of the week), and as it seems almost certain (judging from 
that which soon became the established usage in the apostolic 
times and onwards), that it was the purpose of him who was 
“ Lord also of the sabbath-day,” to turn the attention of his 
Church from the Jewish sabbath to the first day of the week, the 
day of his resurrection—we shall have little difficulty in regard- 
ing it as reasonably and scripturally probable’ that our Lord’s 








6 It will doubtless be regarded by many as highly probable that this view is cor- 
rect. The arguments, however, advanced in this paper do not depend for their vali- 
dity on the truth of the supposition that our Lord’s third appearance to his apostles 
occurred upon the first day of the week. 
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third personal appearance, as recorded in John xxi., was also on 
the first day of the third week. 

If that which seems to be so probable, may be assumed as 
true, then we must think that the events recorded in the com- 
mencement of the twenty-first chapter of St. John’s evangelical 
history, occurred on a Saturday evening, to borrow the terms of 
our own weekday nomenclature. Accordingly, on that evening, 
after sunset, when the Jewish sabbath was ended, and secular 
pursuits could be again lawfully resumed, we find assembled toge- 
ther (probably in the house of Peter and Andrew) Peter and six 
other apostles, among whom were Thomas, who had been absent 
at the Lord’s first appearance in Jerusalem; Nathanael, who 
was not of Capernaum but of Cana, and John (xxi. 7). We 
may also conclude that Andrew the brother of Peter, and James 
the brother of John, were present. It was scarcely a fortnight 
after the paschal feast, which was celebrated at the time of the 
full moon—this being the third Saturday after the crucifixion, 
which is universally believed to have occurred on a Friday—and 
therefore about the time of the new moon. 

In order to deal fairly with these disciples, we must not for- 
get that on the two recent occasions the risen Jesus appears to 
have shewed himself to the apostles, not on the Saturday evening 
shortly after sunset, but in the afternoon of the following day, 
i.e., on a Sunday afternoon. Thus it is most likely that Peter 
and his companions were not at all expecting another personal 
appearance of the Lord earlier than the afternoon of the next 
day. And this supposition would simply and naturally account 
for the fact, that only seven out of the eleven were then present. 
For it leaves us at liberty to think that the absent four would 
possibly have joined their brethren on the following day. 

The seven had most probably shared with their neighbours 
in the usual sabbath-services of the synagogue; for their manner 
and bearing plainly teach us that they were no longer under the 
bondage of those feelings of apprehension for their personal 
safety, which had led them to sit together when at Jerusalem 
with closed doors, through fear of the Jews. When the sun had 
sunk beneath the horizon, the fishermen of Capernaum’ would 
prepare themselves to enter afresh upon the duties and labours 





¢ It was to Capernaum that our Lord went when he ceased to reside at Nazareth, 
Matt. iv. 13; and it appears from ver. 18—22 of the same chapter, that Peter and 
Andrew, as well as James and John, were then living at Capernaum. The two 
former seem to have been natives of Bethsaida, which was also the town of Philip, 
John i. 44. It was most probably from the house of Simon Peter (Mark i. 29), that 
he and his six fellow-disciples went forth, on the evening in question, to the sea of 
Tiberias. 
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of their calling. Old recollections, apparently not duly met and 
restrained by deep thoughts of the death and resurrection, of the 
grace and love of Jesus, seem to have suddenly revived in the 
bosom of Peter, with more of their former power and influence 
than was suitable for so eminent a disciple of Christ at such a 
season,—a disciple whose special duty it was to shew to his com- 
panions an example of patient faith and expectation, in obedi- 
ence to his Lord’s express injunction, “ When thou art con- 
verted, strengthen thy brethren.” Peter’s restless energy of 
character would make him impatient of remaining inactive and 
unemployed, and he yielded to a lingering attachment to the 
pursuits of his former calling. 

Jesus was no longer with them in person, to guide them 
hour by hour by his word and example. The Pentecostal effu- 
sion had not yet taken place. Left awhile to themselves we 
cannot wonder if, through the infirmity of human nature, they 
were for a moment forgetful of their high position as the chosen 
servants of the risen Lord of life and glory. Were they not in 
the long familiar vicinity of the sea of Galilee,—those waters 
with which, at least in the case of Peter and Andrew, James 
and John, so many cherished recollections of childhood, youth, 
and manhood had been associated? And was not the moonless 
night peculiarly favourable to the fisherman’s occupation? It 
may have seemed expedient, perhaps they might have thought it 
necessary, to procure a moderate supply of food by the aid of 
their nets, though doubtless their Lord’s example had often 
taught them to be content with only barley cakes at their ordi- 
nary meals, without the addition of fish to give a greater relish 
to their plain and homely food. Yet even then we might have 
expeeted Peter to say—“ Let not more of us than are really 
required, go away to the boat and net; let us not all be absent 
together, lest, haply, the Lord come unto the house when all 
are absent, and find none to welcome him.” And, surely, if 
Peter had already begun to restrict himself to his daily scanty 
portion of lentile pottage, no one of that small band should have 
been more ready to remain in the house to meet the Lord should 
he suddenly appear. 

Let us, however, proceed with the narrative. Peter sur- 
renders himself for a time to old associations and habits, and 
his heart is again with his vessels and nets. He forgets for a 
brief space that he is Cephas (Peter, John i. 42), an apostle of 
the risen Messiah, and thinks, speaks, and acts once more as 
Simon-Barjona, Simon the fisherman, a son of Jona, who had 
also, most probably, been a fisherman. He suddenly declares 
what he has resolved to do, and, speaking aloud, perhaps in the 
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tone of a leader who expects to be followed by those around 
him, says, “I go a fishing.” The earnestness of his manner 
and example prevails, and with one accord his fellow-disciples 
say, “We go with thee.” Action follows speech, and all “go 
forth, and immediately enter the vessel.” 

An unseen friend was watching over them, whose name and 
goodness, though deeply cherished in their hearts, were not at 
that hour uppermost in their thoughts. The Evangelist John, 
who was one of the company, informs us that “on that night 
they caught nothing.” Having laboured unsuccessfully while 
left to themselves, they were again to learn, through a fresh 
lesson, how much could be done when the Master was with 
them. ‘ When the morning was now come, Jesus stood on the 
shore; but the disciples knew not that it was Jesus. Then 
Jesus saith unto them, Children, have ye any meat (7pooddyuov)? 
They answered him, No.” They have not yet discovered who 
the friendly stranger is, but it will very soon be impossible for 
John, the disciple whom Jesus loved, to remain longer in ignor- 
ance and uncertainty. ‘And Jesus said unto them, Cast the 
net on the right side of the ship, and ye shall find. They cast, 
therefore, and now they were not able to draw it for the multi- 
tude of fishes.” How marvellous is all this! They have been 
wholly unsuccessful during the more favourable season of the 
night, and now, at a stranger’s bidding, they cast the net, and 
it is at once filled with fish. A very similar nocturnal failure 
and successful day-light trial had (Luke v. 1—8) formerly oc- 
curred on the last night and morning that Simon-Barjona was 
on the lake of Gennesareth in the regular pursuit of his calling 
as a fisherman, although it was not at so early an hour. And 
now that, after toiling the whole night in vain, they are unable 
to draw the net for the multitude of fishes, do not Peter’s 
memory, head, and heart, unite at once to teach him who is 
standing on the shore, and are not his eyes eagerly turned to 
that direction? And is he not the first to discover and an- 
nounce the welcome tidings? The evangelical narrative does 
not give an affirmative answer to these questions, but rather 
shews that Peter learned from another what he ought almost 
instinctively to have discovered for himself. “Therefore (on 
account of the miraculous draught of fishes) that disciple whom 
Jesus loved (John) saith unto Peter, It is the Lord. Now 
when Simon Peter heard that it was the Lord,” a conviction 
that it must indeed be so flashed upon his mind, and “he girt 
his fisher’s coat unto him (for he was naked), and did cast him- 
self into the sea,” as if eager to be near the Master whom he 
had thrice denied, and by whom he had been graciously and 
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fully forgiven. As we see Peter thus casting himself into 
the water and hastening to the shore, do we not feel that he 
loved much, for much had been forgiven to him? 

In due time all reached the land. It would appear that 
guests were expected; for they saw before them “a fire, and 
fish laid thereon ;” nor was bread wanting. He who had, by 
his creative power, caused five barley loaves and two small fishes 
to satisfy the hunger of five thousand persons, had graciously 
made this provision for his toilworn and hungry disciples. 
Jesus tells them also to bring of the fish which they had just 
caught, and for which they are indebted to his power and good- 
ness: and when Simon Peter had assisted in hauling the net 
ashore, it was found “full of great fishes, one hundred and 
fifty-three.” And now their kind host (whom none ventured to 
question, as they knew him to be the Lord), aware that the 
night’s labour must have prepared them to relish the morning 
meal, graciously calls them to partake of the food which had 
been provided for them, saying, “Come and dine.”* Not con- 
tent with having thus invited them, the risen Jesus, yet further 
to encourage them, with his own hands, “taketh bread and 
giveth them, and fish likewise.” It certainly was not the Lord’s 
intention that the disciples should have a scanty and insufficient 
repast. And can we think that Peter was merely a spectator, 
and that he refused to take one morsel of the bread and fish 
thus graciously provided? Do we not rather feel certain that 
the pardoned and restored apostle gratefully accepted his risen 
Master’s proffered bounty, and enjoyed a refreshing and suffi- 
cient; if temperate, meal? Nor are we less sure that when 
Peter, on the preceding evening, in a manner which may 
almost be called hurried and off-hand, suddenly went forth and 
hastened to the boat, he did not remember to take with him the 
penitential farthing’s worth of lentile broth for the next morn- 
ing. The perusal of the Evangelist’s interesting narrative should 
teach Dr. Pusey, unless he be determined to prefer childish 
patristic legends to simple Scripture testimony, that it is little 
less than morally certain that, up to the hour of that early 
hospitable meal near the sea of Tiberias, where the risen Jesus 
was the kind host, and the seven apostles his favoured and 
grateful guests, Peter had not yet commenced the practice of 
his supposed morning penance of lentile pottage; and that it is 
scarcely less certain that, if he had not yet begun his imaginary 
broth penance, he never began it at all. 





4 Of course the early hour teaches us that the Evangelist is speaking of the 
morning meal. 
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Let us next look at two or three facts in the history of Peter 
subsequently to the pentecostal effusion of the Holy Spirit, and 
see how far they agree with the supposition that about a far. 
thing’s worth of lentile pottage formed the daily sustenance of 
the illustrious apostle after he had denied the Lord, and been 
fully and freely forgiven by him. For, after all, this is surely 
the plain and obvious interpretation of Dr. Pusey’s words: 
“ some lentile broth, of the daily value of a farthing, was, for his 
whole life long, the penitential food of him (Peter) by whose 
hands God wrought special miracles.” 

In Acts xi. 5—8, we have a second record of Peter’s well- 
known vision of living creatures. When the heavenly voice 
said to him, “ Arise, Peter, slay and eat,” he does not reply, 
“Nay, far be it from me to do so. I am under what is little 
less sacred to me than a solemn vow to refrain from all food, 
except a scanty daily portion of lentile pottage.” Quite other. 
wise. He reverently, but firmly, protests against compliance 
with the injunction for a very different reason. “ Not so, Lord; 
for nothing common or unclean hath at any time entered into 
my mouth.” And if we turn to the last verse of the preceding 
chapter, we read that, when Cornelius and those with him had 
been baptized at Czesarea, the pious centurion “ prayed Peter to 
tarry certain days.” And it is most probable that Peter com- 
plied with this request; as the newly-baptized Gentiles would both 
need, and long for, further instruction in the doctrine of the 
Gospel. At all events, it seems to be certain, beyond dispute, 
that Peter was, on that day at least, a guest at the table of 
Cornelius.’ For “when Peter was come up to Jerusalem, they 
that were of the circumcision contended with him, saying, Thou 
wentest in unto men uncircumcised, and didst eat with them.” 

The plain and comprehensive. purpose of the remarkable 
vision at Joppa would seem to be the overthrow of the whole 
barrier of Jewish prejudice—social as well as religious—which 
kept the converted Jew from the Gentiles, and especially from 
the converted Gentiles. How strong that barrier was may be 
learned from the words addressed by this apostle to Cornelius 
and those in his house (Acts xi. 28): “Ye know how that it is 
an unlawful thing for a man that is a Jew to keep company, or 
come unto one of another nation; but God hath shewed me 





¢ Cornelius must have been well acquainted with the leading Jewish prohibitions 
with respect to clean and unclean meats. He would rejoice to shew hospitality to 
Peter and the six Hebrew brethren (Acts xi. 12) who accompanied him; and his 
Christian regard and reverence for the apostle from whom he had just heard the words 
of eternal life, would make him watchful to prevent the appearance on his table of 
anything which might offend Jewish customs and prejudices. 
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that I should not call any man common or unclean.” The 
charge against Peter, as we have just seen, was twofold,— 
(1.) “Thou wentest in to men uncircumcised, and (2.) didst eat 
with them.” And he must be understood as admitting the 
truth of both charges, and as justifying himself on both points 
by the vision and the descent of the Holy Spirit upon the be- 
lieving Gentiles even before their baptism. It would appear as 
if “they of the circumcision,” who, at Jerusalem, brought for- 
ward these charges against the apostle, were as yet wholly 
ignorant of Peter’s (supposed) invariable daily custom of restrict- 
ing himself to a scanty portion of penitential food. Surely if 
Cornelius were permitted to appear among us for a single hour, 
his plain statement of that which occurred under his own roof 
would cause Dr. Pusey to regret his advocacy of an improbable 
legend, which is as contrary to the spirit as it unquestionably is 
to the letter of the New Testament. 

St. Paul, an apostle not less illustrious and eminent than 
Peter, writes (Rom. xiv. 2, 3), “For one believeth that he may 
eat all things: another who is weak eateth herbs. Let not 
him that eateth despise him that eateth not.” If we could 
believe (without one jot of Scriptural warrant for such belief) 
that Peter was really weak enough in Christian knowledge and 
judgment to take only lentile pottage, and of that not more than 
a scanty daily pittance, we should feel almost certain that Paul, 
who abode with Peter at Jexusalem during the fifteen days (Gal. 
i. 18), would not only pity his want of spiritual judgment, but 
also affectionately and strenuously urge him to emancipate him- 
self from an unseemly self-chosen and self-willed bondage, so 
little in accordance with the pure and holy light, and grace, and 
love, and liberty, of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. St. Paul, 
however, altogether forbids our believing that the great apostle 
Peter took upon himself the yoke of such a form of supersti- 
tious penance, by laying before us the following statement of 
facts. ‘‘ But when Peter was come to Antioch, I withstood him 
to the face, because he was to be blamed. For before that cer- 
tain came from James, HE DID EAT WITH THE GENTILES; but 
when they were come, he withdrew, and separated himself, fear- 
ing them of the circumcision” (Gal. ii. 11, 12). And unto 
whom, and to what, did Peter (and even Barnabas also) thus 
withdraw and separate himself from the Gentile Christians? 
Surely not to ascetic solitude and a daily penance pittance of 
lentile pottage; but to join the party of the more strict and 
bigoted Jewish converts—to conform to their prejudices, present 
himself at their table, and share in their daily meals. 

In connexion with, and as interpreted by, the facts already 
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alleged, the language of St. Peter, in his address to Cornelius, 
deserves our attention: “ Him (Jesus) God raised up the third 
day, and shewed him openly, not to all the people, but unto 
witnesses chosen before of God, even to us, who did eat and 
drink (cvveddyouev xal cvverriouev) with him after he rose from 
the dead.” This passage may receive illustration from the 
Evangelist Luke’s narrative of the risen Lord’s first appearance 
to his assembled disciples: ‘And while they yet believed not 
_ for joy, and wondered, he said unto them, Have ye here any 
meat? And they gave him a piece of a broiled fish, and of an 
honeycomb. And he took it, and did eat before them” (Luke 
xxiv. 41, 43). May we not reasonably conclude that Peter, as 
well as the other apostles, had been partakers of similar food on 
that very day/ 

A few words on the first of Christ’s three questions to Peter, 
as bearing upon the present subject: “Simon, son of Jonas, 
lovest thou me more than these (dyads pe mdeiov tovTwv) ?” 
The subjective tendency of the minds of many readers of the 
sacred narrative would incline them, at first sight, to reject as 
tame and feeble the idea that Jesus intended to ask Peter if he 
loved his Lord more than he loved his boat and nets, and cap- 
tured fish. Yet, perhaps, the more patiently we consider the 
matter, the less reluctant shall we be to accept this as the true 
interpretation. Our Lord had put great honour on Simon. 
He gave him the name of Cephas. He had also foretold his 
fall, when he should be tempted to deny his Master, and had 
directed him, when restored from that fall, to strengthen his 
brethren, having obtained through his own sad failure a personal 
experience of the sinful infirmity of man’s fallen nature, and of 
the need of habitual watchfulness, as yet unknown to his fellow- 
disciples. After Peter’s temptation and fall, he was freely and 
fully forgiven. The angel also, on the morning of the resurrec- 
tion, was enjoined to take special notice of this fallen and re- 
stored apostle, and to say to the women, “ Go your way, tell his 
disciples and Peter, that he goeth before you into Galilee” 
(Mark xvi. 7). Nay, Jesus himself condescended to appear on 
the day of his resurrection to the apostle who had thrice denied 
him, as if to confirm the grace and mercy of that look which 
at once pierced the conscience and the heart of Peter, and con- 
strained him to go forth from the high priest’s palace and “ weep 
bitterly.” Hence Peter should have been the very last to have 





f Our Lord having thus manifested to his disciples that he was really and corpo- 
really present with them, and not merely as a disembodied spirit, it was wholly unne- 
cessary that he should afterwards, on his third appearance, near the sea of Tiberias, 
partake himself of the bread and fish there provided for his disciples. 
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given way to a lingering attachment to his former secular calling 
and pursuits, nor should he have been the foremost, in apparent 
temporary forgetfulness of his Lord, and without previous con- 
sultation with his brethren, in leading the way to their boat and 
nets. And he who knew the thoughts of the heart, was well 
aware that it was John and not Peter who, on discovering the 
miraculous draught of fishes, at once, and as it were instinc- 
tively, became aware that the seeming stranger on the shore was 
no other than the Lord himself. Peter, therefore, appeared to 
need (and, perhaps, his companions also, through him), a gentle 
and firm reproof, and to be taught that he must no longer feel 
and act as Simon the son of Jonas—as Simon the fisherman 
(probably the skilful and experienced fisherman who had excelled 
in, and loved, his calling), but as Cephas (Peter), the chosen and 
honoured apostle of Christ, whose one great privilege and ab- 
sorbing duty it was to feed, instruct, and govern the lambs and 
sheep of Christ’s flock. Had Peter already become such as Dr. 
Pusey’s patristic legend represents him to have been, resolutely 
abstaining from all other nourishment than a daily small and 
self-denying portion of lentile pottage, he would scarcely have 
hastened, as he did, at the head of his brethren, to the boat and 
nets, and have entered with all his heart and energies, during a 
whole night, into the feelings, hopes, and labours of the fisher- 
man’s calling. 

It may be regarded as not unfavourable to this interpretation 
of our Lord’s first question to Peter, that he introduces each of 
the three questions with the words X/uwv Iwva, “ Simon, son of 
Jonas.” Nor is it easy to suppose that our Lord’s inquiry 
simply referred to the sad and thrice-repeated denial in the high 
priest’s palace, as if he had said, “‘ Dost thou, who didst thrice 
deny me, truly love me.” It is, however, far more conceivable, 
that our Lord’s look, tone, and manner, may have rendered his 
short question equivalent, in the mind of Peter, to something 
like the following : “‘ How is it that thou, whose threefold denial 
Iso freely and fully forgave, and whom I so solemnly charged 
to strengthen thy brethren in the path of separation from the 
world, and of faith, love, and obedience to me,—how is it, I 
ask, that thou hast, even for a single night, returned with all 
thy heart to the boat and nets from which I called thee to follow 
me?” And this view is not inconsistent with our Lord’s three 
injunctions, “leave every earthly pursuit and devote thyself to 





9 It is true that when Peter had uttered the memorable confession in the presence 
of his Master,—“ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God,”—Jesus replied, 
“Blessed art thou, Simon Barjona; for flesh and blood hath not revealed it to thee, 
but my Father which is in heaven ” (Matt. xvi. 16, 17). 
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feed and rule my flock ;” while the calm and searching character 
of the Lord’s dealing with his apostle on this memorable occa. 
sion, is manifested by his persevering in asking, until Peter felt 
distressed (€Av7r7jn) at the thought of the question having been 
put to him a third time. 

It would be presumptuous, not to say sinful, to compare the 
sins of Peter with those of Paul, in order to ascertain who was 
the greater offender of the two. The former had rashly and 
ignorantly exposed himself to a trial which, sincere as he was, 
his knowledge, faith, and love were yet too weak to encounter 
successfully. Yet, however painful and distressing were the 
recollections of his humiliation and fall, in the palace of the 
high priest, his fellow apostle, Paul, could remember how, as 
Saul of Tarsus, he had been guilty of far more revolting con- 
duct, even of acts of deliberate cruelty, oppression, and persecu- 
tion. He himself mentions these in his speech before Festus 
and Agrippa, in which he says, “ Many of the saints did I shut 
up in prison, having received authority from the chief priests; 
and when they were put to death I gave my voice against them, 
and I punished them oft in every synagogue, and compelled them 
to blaspheme (nvdyxafov Braodnpyeiv) ; and being exceedingly 
mad against them (mepicods Te éupalvowevos avtois), I perse- 
cuted them even unto strange cities” (Acts xxvi. 10). We 
wonder not that with such recollections of his former career, 
this apostle should write, “I thank Christ Jesus our Lord, who 
hath enabled me, for that he counted me faithful, putting me 
into the ministry; who was before a blasphemer, and a perse- 
cutor, and injurious; but I obtained mercy, because I did it 
ignorantly and in unbelief.” Nor are we surprised, when we 
consider that he persevered in this ignorance and unbelief 
against the preaching, testimony, and miracles of such servants 
of God as the apostles and Stephen, that he should speak of 
himself as “the chief of sinners” (1 Tim. i. 12, 15). And if, as 
legendary fables would have us believe, St. Peter prescribed to 
himself a permanent form of daily penance, in consequence of 
having denied his Master, how is it that St. Paul did not follow 
his example, adopting even a stricter form of self-denying 
penance, td’ mark how bitter to his soul was the remembrance 
of those days when, in the almost noon-tide brightness of apos- 
tolic preaching and miracles, he had obstinately rejected all 
heaven-supported testimony to the Messiahship of Jesus of 
Nazareth, blindly surrendering himself to a career of ignorant 
and unbelieving, but relentless and raging, blasphemy and per- 
secution? One almost wonders that pious fraud, or diseased 
imagination, or both combined in the same person, did not find 
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an irresistible temptation to frame some marvellous legend of 
penetential discipline from the apostle’s well-known and deeply 
instructive words, “I therefore so run, not as uncertainly ; so 
fight I, not as one that beateth the air: but I keep under my 
body, and bring it into subjection: lest that by any means, when 
I have preached to others, I myself should be a castaway ” (1 
Cor. ix. 26, 27). 

Our space forbids us (nor, indeed, does our subject exactly 
call us), to enter upon the discussion of the Christian doctrine of 
fasting, which is so clearly and beautifully explained in one of the 
Collects of the Church of England, where we are directed to pray 
for “ grace to use such abstinence that we may ever obey Christ’s 
godly motions in righteousness and true holiness, to his honour 
and glory.” How far the system of penetential food, ascribed 
in the patristic legend to St. Peter, is in accordance with the 
instructive language of this prayer, may reasonably be doubted. 
The approvers and admirers of this legend would do well to 
weigh carefully the words of our apostle, “The kingdom of God 
is not meat and drink, but righteousness, peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost” (Rom. xiv. 17). The followers of Christ are 
doubtless called upon “to deny ungodliness and worldly lusts, 
and to mortify their members whieh are upon the earth.” But 
in whose strength, and under whose guidance are they to do 
this? Let the inspired apostle answer this question. “If ye 
live after the flesh, ye shall die: but if ye, rurovGH THE sPIRIT, 
do mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall live” (Rom. viii. 13). 
And this Holy Spirit does not bring into the soul a “ spirit of 
bondage and fear,” but is that “Spirit of adoption, whereby the 
children of God cry unto him, Abba, Father,” in and through 
whom they have “ peace and joy in believing,” and are quickened 
and enabled “to live soberly, righteously, and godly, in this 
present world.” It was this Spirit which commanded Peter 
(Acts x. 19), to accompany the messengers of Cornelius to 
Cesarea; but not a few readers of the New Testament would 
find it difficult, or rather impossible to believe, without an ex- 
press revelation, that it was this Spirit who inclined and guided 
Peter into that strange path of penance in which the legend 
assures us that he so long continued to walk. 

We conclude this paper by placing side by side the words of 
Holy Writ, and those of the legend. 


Acts x. 9, 10. LEGEND. 

“ Peter went up ‘Morning after morning, cock-crowing after 
upon the housetop to cock-crowing, St. Peter wept his fall. Some 
pray, about the sixth lentile-broth, of the daily value of a farthing, 
hour (noon): and he _ was, for his whole life long, the penitential food 
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became very hungry, of him by whose hands God wrought special 
and would have eaten miracles, by whose shadow passing by he healed 
(#OcXe yevdoacOa), but the sick; through whom he first admitted both 
while they made ready, Jews and Gentiles into the Church; to whom, 
he fell into a trance.” _ first in dignity among the other apostles, he 
gave the keys of the kingdom of heaven.” 


And now we would earnestly and respectfully request Dr, 
Pusey to read attentively, and with humble prayer for divine 
teaching, morning after morning during one single week, the 
twenty-first chapter of St. John’s Gospel, the tenth and eleventh 
chapters of the Acts of the Apostles, and the second chapter of 
the Epistle to the Galatians. If he should consent to do this, 
we might not unreasonably indulge the hope that before the 
close of the week he would sincerely and deeply regret having 
announced from the pulpit, in the character of a minister of 
Christ, and afterwards published from the press, as unquestion- 
able truth, the childish legendary fable of which we have been 
speaking. And should he thus be led to see how thoroughly 
contradictory is this legend to the plain statements of the writ- 
ten word of God, it would surely be to his honour as a man, and 
as a minister of Christ, to confess and retract his error as 
publicly as he has avowed and supported it. 

G. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





*,* The Editor begs the reader will bear in mind that he does not hold himself 
responsible for the opinions of his Correspondents. 





THE GOLDEN CALF. 


Sir,—-In a recent number of your Journal my little book upon Ancient 
Metallurgy was favourably noticed. In that work I endeavoured to shew 
that references made to metallurgical operations in Scripture, generally 
agree with the operations for effecting the same purpose in the present 
day. Connected with these metallurgical subjects is the demolition of the 
golden calf by Moses, which has long been termed the commentators’ 
puzzle. Amongst several others who had ventured, or rather adopted, 
conjectures upon this puzzle, I made particular reference to the Rev. Dr. 
Eadie, who—apparently adopting an old conjecture that Moses fused the 
calf with sulphur and an alkali, and produced a grindable and potable 
compound—has represented Moses as mixing and fusing it with carbonate 
of soda, and considers the process a familiar operation. 

Instead of following these impractical and absurd conjectures, -or 
searching to find some process that could be applied without reference to 
the text, I consider Moses’ plain and graphic statement, and shew that it 
exactly corresponds with what we, in our manufacturing operations, really 
do at the present day for effecting the same object—grinding metals to 
powder, and content myself with this, as being at all events a consistent 
and practical process. However, Dr. Eadie still thinks differently, and 
in his recent life of Dr. Kitto, I have been honoured with a special notice 
in reference to this matter, which I will now quote. 


“ Another recent author has taken up and rebuked both Dr. Kitto and ourselves 
upon a point on which he possesses practical skill and experience. The matter in 
dispute is the demolition of the golden calf by Moses. The conjecture may be unten- 
able that Moses dissolved the calf in some chemical fluid, and mixed the nauseous 
potion with the water which he compelled the Israelites to drink, though certainly a 
solvent sufficient for the purpose might easily be fixed upon, and might be known to 
Egyptian chemistry. The words of Moses are, He burned it in the fire, and ground 
it to powder, and strewed it upon the waters, and stamped it, and ground it very 
small, even until it was as small as dust. Mr. Napier thus explains the process, ‘It 
was put into the fire that it might be cast into bars suitable for the operations which 
were to follow.’ Thus the modern chemist says it was melted, but Moses declares it 
was ‘burned’ in the fire; not melted certainly, for the different language plainly 
describes a different process. By stamping Mr. Napier understands beating it out 
into thin leaves, a refinement of operation which the words do not warrant; the text 
implies that the burning was not fusion, but some unknown process that prepared the 
metal for the stamping and grinding; a process which Mr. Napier, though he meditated 
a book on the chemistry of the Bible, has not discovered, but has been obliged to leave 
unexplained.” 
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That Dr. Eadie holds a high position in his own sphere of labour, and 
is an eminent authority in that field, no one can doubt, but on matters 
of practical science it is evident he is not sufficiently informed. The 
Dr. says that “the conjecture may be untenable that Moses dissolved the 
calf in some chemical fluid, though certainly a solvent sufficient for the 
purpose might easily be fixed upon, and might be known to Egyptian 
chemistry.” This is true; the dissolving the calf in a chemical fluid is 
untenable, not for want of one being discovered, as solvents sufficient for 
the purpose are known, and we are now all but certain were also known to 
Egyptian chemistry, but the text will not admit of a dissolving process, 
however practical and well-known; the processes referred to in the text 
are mechanical, not chemical. 

Metallic gold cannot be combined with another solid body in the fire 
without one of them being melted, and the whole of the compound 
formed by their combination being in a state of fusion afterwards, so that 
Dr. Eadie’s critical examination of the original, strikes at the root, not 


only of his own, but all the conjectures of the same kind which have. 


been made. It is to be regretted that the Dr. did not define what is really 
meant by the word “burn,” which he so positively says cannot be applied 
to fusion. 

The operation of burning may be defined as the combination of a 
body with oxygen when subjected to heat or fire ; thus a piece of coal or 
wood put into a fire burns, and the compound formed between the oxygen 
and the body burned being a gas, the whole is dispelled; under these 
circumstances burning is identical with coniplete destruction. Certain 
metals, such as iron and copper, put into a fire also burn, but the com- 
pound formed between the metal and oxygen being solid, is a crust upon 
the surface of the metal which protects from further burning ; by removing 
this crust, burning goes on to form another crust, and so on until the 
whole of such metals may be burned through time, and these metals are 
by this process as fully destroyed as is the coal or wood. Had the calf 
been made of such burnable metals, the word burn taken in this sense 
would have been applicable, as being within practical possibility, although 
the text as translated hardly allows this mode of destruction. When this 
definition of the word burn is applied to gold it is untenable. It is one of 
the distinguishing properties of gold to resist the fire, which means being 
incapable of burning; indeed when gold is combined with oxygen, and 
this oxide put into a fire, the metal is revived and the oxygen given off, 
and fire has ever been the practical means for purifying gold, as is evident 
from Scripture ; so permanent and well-known is this law, that to burn 
gold by putting it into a fire would be as great a miracle as causing the 
head of an iron axe to swim above water; and we have no idea from the 
text that in Moses burning the calf he wrought a miracle, or wished the 
Israelites to believe so, but rather that he performed a well-known ope- 
ration. May not the word dwrn have a more popular sense than that here 
given, and evidently meant by the Dr.’s remarks, as it appears to have in 
other passages in Scripture; e.g., Deut. iv. 11, “And the mountain 
burned with fire,” etc. And the term is popularly applied to making a 
body red-hot ; however, the true rendering of the original and the mean- 
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ing evidently applied to the term burn, I leave to scholars, as an important 
inquiry. 

: The objection which the Dr. makes to hammering the gold into thin 
leaves previous to grinding, as being too refined, or rather that the 
language will not warrant so refined an operation, I only mention, 
because many of our most refined operations in metals were familiar 
to the ancient Egyptians, and consequently would be referred to inci- 
dentally in the most popular manner, as seems to be done in the text 
under review; as to the ability of the Egyptians to beat gold thin there 
can be no dispute. 

As to the Dr.’s remarks upon my meditating a book on the chemistry 
of the Bible, while I had not discovered how Moses burned the calf, I 
would merely say that the demolition of the calf did not come within the 
sphere of chemistry, and I believe no chemist has been culpable of drag- 
ging it into that false position. I understood, and still believe, that the 
process was wholly mechanical, and it is astonishing how men professing 
a belief in the record, and yet wise beyond what is written, lay aside a 
plain description of a process done under the eyes, and by the direction 
of the writer of it, and say, “No, that is not what you did; you must 
have dissolved it in some chemical fluid you were told of in Egypt, or 
melted it with some such substances as sulphur and an alkali, or perhaps 
natron being plentiful in your country, you have melted it with this; you 
were not mechanical enough or sufficiently refined in your operations to 
do it in the way you have stated ;” such is really the language that has 
been used in reference to this passage. 

I would say in conclusion that I do not advocate any particular mode 
of demolishing the calf. All I wished to shew is the identity of the 
process described by Moses, as translated in the Authorized Version, to 
the practice of the present day, and that if we were called upon to 
perform the same task, we would adopt the same method as Moses 
describes. I would add that if commentators, however high they stand in 
theological science, would—when they fearlessly, often recklessly, venture 
into the field of practical science—adhere more closely to the text there 
would be fewer puzzles; or probably what would be a wiser course, if 
they would let all matters requiring the knowledge of practical science 
alone, if they have not personally studied them, Scripture truth would 
certainly gain and not lose. 

I am, yours, etc., ; 
James NAPIER. 





DARIUS AND CYRUS THE GREAT. 


To the Editor of “ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Claysmore, July 30th, 1857. 
Str,—Your correspondent G. B. in the J. S. L. of this month, p. 431, 
has touched upon a very interesting historical question connected with 
the time of the fall of Babylon and restoration of the Jews, viz., the 
M2 
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then political constitution of the Medo-Persian empire ; concerning which 
the sacred historians lead us to conclusions so widely differing from what 
we collect from Herodotus. After stating his view of this question, in 
which I perfectly agree with him, he proceeds to draw what appears to 
him to be a conclusive argument against the idea, that Darius the son of 
Hytaspes was one and the same king with Darius the Median of the book 
of Daniel. As this identification of the supposed two kings is a funda- 
mental position in my proposed arrangement of Scriptural chronology, and 
indeed follows as a necessary consequence of arranging the events spoken 
of by Herodotus in connexion with the eclipse of Thales around the year 
B.C. 585, instead of the year B.c. 610, as hitherto, I feel called upon to 
give the most careful consideration to an argument which is supposed to 
militate against a conclusion leading to so many important results. 

Your correspondent refers to Dan. viii. 3, 4, where the prophet speak- 
ing in the third year of Belshazzar king of Babylon, being himself either 
in vision or in person at Shushan the palace, in the province of Elam, on 
the banks of the Ulai or Choaspes, says, “Then I lifted up mine eyes, and 
behold, there stood before the river a ram which had two horns, and the 
two horns were high, and one was higher than the other, and the higher 
came up last:” from which he infers, “that the two horns on the ram 
denote two contemporaneous sovereigns.” Now, if we substitute the 
word kingdoms for “sovereigns,’—for the prophet speaks of nations, 
not of individuals—I think his inference is perfectly just, “that before 
the fall of Belshazzar (whenever that event may have happened) the two 
contemporaneous kingdoms of Media and Persia were associated together | 
in an alliance and confederacy so intimate as to approximate very closely 
to a joint sovereignty.” This I believe to have been the true state of the 
empire at the time in question: a political condition accurately described 
by Xenophon, but misrepresented by Herodotus, who considers that the 
power of the Medes was extinct after the fall of Astyages, and that from 
thenceforth the Persians under Cyrus and his successors ruled with abso- 
lute dominion over Asia. 

Thus far then your correspondent and I are agreed. Nor do I doubt 
that the two kingdoms of Media and Persia were then ruled each by its 
own independent sovereign. But upon what groutid is he justified in 
begging the whole question at issue between us, in the following abrupt 
conclusion? ‘If this inference,” he says, ‘be correct, it would almost 
necessarily follow that before the siege and capture of Babylon, the Persian 
horn was higher than the Median, i.e., that Cyrus was not only more 
illustrious and renowned, but that he was a more powerful king than Darius 
the Mede. It would also certainly follow, from this view, that the Darius 
of Daniel was a Mede and not a Persian—and certainly that he was not 
Darius Hytaspes.” What, let me ask, is the connexion here between pre- 
mises and conclusion? How does all this almost necessarily follow from 





@ On the 12th June last, the Astronomer Royal delivered a lecture at the Astro- 
nomical Society, in which he again pronounced, that there can be no question that 
the eclipse of 28th May, B.c. 585, is that predicted by Thales, and that which put 
an end to war between Lydia and Media. 
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the admission, that in the time of Belshazzar the two kingdoms of Media 
and Persia were associated together in intimate alliances and confederacy ? 
Two very questionable assumptions are involved in this most hasty con- 
clusion. 

1, That Cyrus (Coresh the grandson of Astyages) was a powerful king 
when Belshazzar was slain. 

2. That Darius the Mede immediately succeeded to the throne of 
Babylon on the death of Belshazzar. 

In the first place, it is a question very difficult to decide when Bel- 
shazzar was slain, considering that this king is nowhere mentioned in pro- 
fane history. Hales is disposed to identify him with Neriglissar of the 
Canon. Scaliger and Sir. 1. Newton argue in favour of his identity with 
Laborosoarchod. Josephus and others think that he was Nabonadius, who 
was deposed, though not slain, by Cyrus, and ceased to reign seventeen 
years later than the last named king. It might also be argued, if Bel- 
shazzar was really succeeded by Darius, that he was merely a vassal of 
Darius Hytaspes set as ruler over Babylon, and he who caused by his 
revolt that siege of Babylon which Herodotus describes as lasting twenty 
months. Iam not disposed, however, to dispute the fact that Cyrus the 
grandson of Astyages took possession of Babylon on the night of that 
great feast which was given by Belshazzar. All history sacred and pro- 
fane concurs in leading us to that conclusion. The question before us is, 
was the grandson of Astyages who took Babylon, then a powerful king on 
the throne of Persia ? 

-Now it is true that Herodotus, in the full belief that he was relating 
the most probable out of three or four different histories which he had 
heard concerning Cyrus, has told us, that on the fall of Astyages his 
grandson Cyrus became sole and absolute monarch over all Asia, and 
that the empire was Persian when Babylon fell. A position by the way, 
inconsistent with Daniel’s symbol of the ram with two high horns, and 
also with his denunciation that the kingdom of Belshazzar should be 
given to the Medes and Persians. But because Herodotus has so judged, 
is that sufficient ground for the assertion that Cyrus almost necessarily 
was then a powerful king? Does your correspondent consider himself at 
liberty to set at nought the direct assertion of Ctesias to the contrary, 
who tells us, on the authority of the Persian records, that Herodotus was 
mistaken as to the identity of the Persian conqueror who deposed Asty- 
ages, whom he declares to have been a stranger in blood to the-Median 
king, and, though bearing the title Cyrus, to have been born of an earlier 
generation than the grandson of Astyages, having himself married the 
daughter of that king? Is it reasonable or philosophical to reject such 
testimony without a cause, considering how highly the testimony of 
Ctesias is estimated in later periods of Persian history? Does he also 
consider himself at liberty to set at nought the corroborative assertion of 
Xenophon in his Cyropedia, that Cyrus, grandson of Astyages, conquered 
Babylon while his father Cambyses and his uncle Cyaxares were reigning, 
one in Persia, the other in Media: and also that Cyrus, not yet a king, 
was on terms of amity with his grandfather, and in alliance with, not in 
hostility with the Medes ? 
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It has been observed, indeed, and if the testimony of Ctesias is set 
aside, the observation would be just, that Xenophon, in his Anadasis, has 
virtually contradicted what he has thus stated in his Cyropedia, concerning 
the amity between Media and Persia during the latter years of Astyages, 
inasmuch as he has recorded the important fact,—worth indeed many 
opinions,—that the city Larissa (Nimrid), which had belonged to the 
Medes, was taken by the Persians during a solar eclipse, about the time 
when the Persians overcame the Medes. But here is no just ground for 
charging Xenophon with contradiction. He thus conforms in the Anabasis 
the statement of Herodotus and Ctesias, which on the joint testimony of 
the three must be received as fact, that the Medes were reduced by force 
of arms into subjection to the Persians, in the reign of Astyages as the 
date implies. Nevertheless in the Cyropedia he confirms the further 
statement of Ctesias, contradicting Herodotus, that immediately after the 
conquest of Astyages, a family alliance was formed, which bound together 
in amity the two great nations—the two high horns—of Media and 
Persia. For Ctesias relates how Astyages was immediately released by 
Cyrus after his defeat, and how he treated him rather with the honours of 
a father than as a captive, and how after tendering to Amytis the daughter 
of Astyages the respect due to a mother, he afterwards married that 
princess, upon which the Bactrians, and probably the other tributary 
provinces, submitted to him as son of their Median sovereign. Soon 
after this, i. ¢., after the revolted provinces had been subdued, I take to 
be the commencement of the federacy of Media and Persia, when all the 
tributary provinces of the empire became subject to the laws of the Medes 
and Persians. Mr. Airy has lately shewn from Hansen’s new and most 
refined lunar and solar tables, that the eclipse here referred to took place 
in the year B.c. 557, a date which well accords with the historical date 
of the conquest of Astyages, B.c. 559. The conquest of Astyages by 
Cyrus is thus fixed beyond dispute at a time long preceding the capture 
of Babylon by the grandson of Astyages, which no one would place 
earlier than B.c. 538; and accepting the testimony of Xenophon,—so 
well informed in other respects concerning the events connected with the 
capture of Babylon,—who declares that the grandson of Astyages came 
to the throne after the fall of that city, it necessarily follows that the 
Cyrus who defeated Astyages, as Ctesias affirms, was a different person 
from Cyrus the grandson of that king. Seeing then that Ctesias and 
Xenophon both agree to set aside the testimony of Herodotus, concerning 
the accession of Cyrus, I feel that I am justified in concluding, that 
there is no sufficient evidence for believing that the grandson of Astyages 
was on the throne of Persia when Babylon was taken; but on the con- 
trary, that the evidence preponderates against such an assumption. 

Let us now consider the foundation for your correspondent’s second 
assumption, that Darius the Median immediately succeeded to the throne 
of Babylon on the death of Belshazzar. 

How does he arrive at this conclusion, so vital to his argument ? Cer- 
tainly not from the book of Daniel. It is true that the English version 
of Daniel leads to the idea, that on the night when Belshazzar was slain, 
Darius became possessed of his kingdom. But if he will examine any 
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Hebrew Bible, for instance Walton’s, Lee’s, or Stier and Theile’s Poly- 
glots, or Jahn’s Biblia Hebraica, he will find that the words, ‘In that 
night was Belshazzar king of the Chaldeans slain,” form the ending of 
one of Daniel’s writings, and that the words, ‘“ And Darius the Median 
took the kingdom, being about three-score and two years old,” form the 
opening of another chapter or treatise. Your correspondent writes to the 
same effect in the J. 8. LZ. of April last, p. 171. “ We cannot,” he says, 
“without offering something like violence to the obvious tenor of the 
scriptural narrative, suppose that Darius the Mede did not at once receive 
the kingdom which had belonged to Belshazzar.” But how contrary to 
all evidence is such an assertion. The original copies of Daniel separate 
instead of joining the above two sentences. The violence therefore lies 
with those who join them, not with those who put them asunder. Sir 
John Marsham has long ago observed, that by the same process we might 
prove that Belshazzar succeeded Cyrus on the throne, because chap. vi. 
ends with the words, “In the reign of Cyrus the Persian,” and chap. vii. 
begins with the words, “ In the first year of Belshazzar.” Nor can your 
correspondent find support for his assumption from any secular authority 
prior to Josephus, who was as much perplexed as we are in endeavouring to 
arrange this period of Jewish history. There is neither brick, nor monu- 
ment, nor writing of any sort before Josephus which can lead to the idea 
of a Darius having reigned in Babylon so early as the death of Belshazzar 
is usually placed. 

After careful consideration, therefore, of this matter, it appears that at 
the time of the fall of Belshazzar, there is neither sufficient evidence for 
believing that Cyrus was then on the throne, nor for believing that Darius 
the Median then began to reign over Babylon. From these two baseless 
propositions, therefore, no solid argument can be raised against the identity 
of Darius the Mede, and Darius the son of Hystaspes. 

On the other hand, Daniel has marked with extreme precision, if we 
can interpret his words, the year of the accession of Darius to the throne 
of Babylon, by stating, 

1st. That it was when the 70 years’ desolation of Jerusalem, counted 
from the nineteenth year of Nebuchadnezzar, was approaching its termi- 
nation; which desolation I would now place in the year B.c. 562, being 
the nineteenth from the association of Nebuchadnezzar on the throne with 
his father, in B.c. 580, five years after the eclipse of B.c. 585. 

2. That Darius was then about 62 years of age, which was about the 
age of the only Darius known in history at that period, in B.c. 493. 

3. Speaking prophetically, that I would prove to be seventy weeks of 
years, or 490 years before the coming of Messiah. 

I am, Sir, yours very truly, 
J. W. Bosanquet. 
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THE IMAGE OF GOD. 


Sir,—In the fifth number of The Journal of Sacred Literature, in an 
article entitled ‘The Ancient Expectation of a Redeemer,” is the follow- 
ing sentence :—“ The assertion in the beginning of Genesis that man was 
created in the image of God, may, for any reason that appears to the con- 
trary, be understood quite literally, and may have been intended to convey 
what is certainly its most obvious meaning.” 

These are startling words, ‘and must be felt to be such by those who 
strictly adopt the usual interpretation of Gen. i. 26, by Jewish as well as 
Christian writers, that the image and likeness of God, in which man is 
said to be created, refers to his intellectual and spiritual part only, and 
moreover to the dominion and sovereignty conferred upon him over the 
lower order of beings in creation. In other words, “ Let us form a crea- 
ture endowed with a rational mind and an immortal soul, with all those 
intellectual and moral qualities which should accompany such a gift.” 
There can be no doubt that Adam was so endowed; but does the text 
bear a more literal interpretation? “Let us make man umm wx3; 
Sept., nav’ eixova yuetépav Kai nal’ opoiwow; Vulg., “ad imaginem et 
similitudinem nostram.”” The question remains to be answered, Is there 
any text in the Old Testament in which words similar to the above clearly 
only shew a “moral” resemblance to the Supreme Being? Of course it 
would imply an extensive knowledge of the Hebrew Scriptures to answer 
this question satisfactorily ; but the evidence would rather seem to bear 

‘out the idea that such a similarity would not easily be discovered in the 
sacred text. We read in Gen. v. 3, “And Adam lived an hundred and 
thirty years, and begat a son (jnyp imma) in his own likeness, after his 
image.” Here are the same two words (only reversed in order) as are 
used to express the creation of man by God. It would scarcely, however, 
be a fitting interpretation to say that Adam begat a son endowed with 
reason like himself, but without any reference to specific bodily figure. 
But still more to the point: when Moses lays down the penal law of 
homicide, he bases it on the fact that man was moulded in the image of 
his Maker: ‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be 
shed ; for in the image of God (ovr poy3) made he man.” But since, in 
the case of murder, it is the “body,” and not the soul, which suffers the 
wrong, it would hardly have been consistent to assign, as the reason for a 
retaliation of punishment, that man was made in the image of God, except 
‘*that image” had, in some incomprehensible manner, included the body 
as well as the soul. And since we are perfectly sure that many persons 
undergo a violent death, who, so far from bearing the image of God “in 
a moral sense,” are utterly alien to him in thought, word, and deed, it 
would be very illogical to say of such persons that their murder must be 
avenged with blood, because they were made like our prototype, “in the 
image of God.” St. Paul also seems to understand a certain conformity 
in bodily figure to the Almighty, when he says (1 Cor. xi. 7), “ For a man 
ought not to cover his head, forasmuch as he is the image and glory of 
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God” (cixwv xai d0€a Ocod tzapxwv). It may be remarked that the first 
of these words is that used in the Septuagint Version in Gen. i. 26. 

It appears, then, that we can hardly escape from the conclusion that 
in the first of these texts we must understand some bodily figure which 
belonged adventitiously, but not essentially, to the Supreme Being. 
I may here quote the language of a writer of considerable acuteness, but 
whose work is perhaps little known at present :«— 


‘ Before the creation of the world, and, consequently, anterior to the formation of 
man, it was divinely decreed, not only to create, but to redeem, human nature from 
the penalties of sin and transgression by the second subsistency of the Godhead unit- 
ing in his own person the whole nature of man—the body as well as the soul—and 
by his continuing to subsist eternally in that personal compound of Godhead and 
manhood as the Author of a new and everlasting covenant, and as the divine Mediator 
and Intercessor between man and his Maker. By virtue of this antemundane decree 
and determinate counsel of God, the image of man has a right to be called the image 
of God; not only because at the close of the Mosaic dispensation the Word or Meta- 
tron, according to the belief of the Christian Church, was to assume the human 
figure, never more to be deposited ; but because, according to the statements of most 
Jewish and Christian fathers, this illustrious personage did actually appear in that 
shape and figure in the first dispensations of the world, as well to the primeval parents 
themselves as to the patriarchs and prophets who flourished long after them.” 


No one, I imagine, who has read the chapter on the Deity of the 
Messiah in Hengstenberg’s Christology, can doubt that the second person 
in the Blessed Trinity did actually appear in human “ form,” though not 
in human “ nature,” to the patriarchs and prophets. But I think we are 
warranted, from Gen. iii. 8, in concluding that the same divine person 
appeared to our first parents, though the Authorized Version is not free 
from ambiguity: “And they heard the voice (‘irny) of the Lord God 
walking in the garden, in the cool of the day.” Rosenmiiller, in his 
Scholia, observes, “ Nomen (ip) ambiguum est, vocem enim loquentis, et 
strepitum quemvis significat,—videtur hic designari strepitus nescio quis 
Dei adventantis preenuntius, cujus meminit alibi Scriptura.” There can 
be little doubt that our version rather appears to imply, in conformity 
with this interpretation, that it was the “voice of the Lord God which 
was uttered or sent forth, walking, as it were, in the cool of the day.” 
But the grammatical construction seems to require a more literal inter- 
pretation, namely, the agreement of oyxy with zim, in accordance with 
the Septuagint, rs Gwvis cvpiov tod Ocdu wepuratodytos, and the Vulgate, 
“vocem Domini Dei deambulantis.” But this interpretation is not only 
strengthened, but confirmed, by the words, “Adam and his wife hid 
themselves from the presence (x) of the Lord God among the trees of 
the garden.” That they “hid themselves from a voice” is hardly proba- 
ble. They who had lost their primeval innocence, and knew that they 
had sinned, naturally fled from the awful presence of their Creator and 
Benefactor. 

How enhanced, then, is the dignity of man’s nature, and how wonder- 
ful the thought that the second person in the Blessed Trinity, who saw 





@ The Christian Doctrines of the Trinity and Incarnation considered and main- 
tained on the Principles of Judaism. By Rev. John Oxlee. 1815. 
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the first sin in “human form,” atoned for sin in his “human nature.” 
Truly may we say, in the words of the Psalmist, “ What is man that thou 
art mindful of him, and the son of man that thou visitest him.” 


Cheltenham, Sept. Ith, 1857. H. P. 





XENOPHON AND CYRUS THE GREAT. 
To the Editor of “The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Sir,—In the July number of The Journal of Sacred Literature, p. 438, I 
quoted as correct, a remark from the Life of Cyrus, in Dr. Smith’s Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, viz., that the account which Herodotus gives of the 
transference of the Median empire to the Persians, is in substance con- 
firmed even by Xenophon himself, when speaking, in the Anabasis, of the 
two cities Larissa and Mespila. 

The learned writer of that life will, perhaps, think that Xenophon may 
possibly have then spoken of Darius Hystaspes rather than of Cyrus, when 
he reads the following extract from Dr. Brandis on the Assyrian Inscrip- 
tions :* “ From the inscription of Behistun, rich in facts and names of the 
first years of Darius (Hystaspes), it appears that a brief notice in Hero- 
dotus of an insurrection of the Medes against Darius, which had been sup- 
posed to refer to a rebellion under Darius Nothus, or even to be inter- 
polated, relates to an insurrection headed by a native Mede named 
Phraortes.” 

Still it remains unquestioned that the historian Ctesias, with much 
better opportunities than Xenophon? for ascertaining the truth, asserts 
that Cyrus invaded Media and forcibly dethroned Astyages. Thus Hero- 
dotus and Ctesias agree with the obvious interpretation of Daniel’s vision 
of the ram and he-goat, that the higher or Persian horn arose to pre- 
eminence and superiority before the Medo-Persian conquest of Babylon. 
Professor Airy and Mr. Adams are bound to make out a very clear case 
indeed in favour of the eclipse of 385 B.c., if we are to surrender what 
may be considered as the united testimony of Daniel, Herodotus, and 
Ctesias to astronomical calculations in which there is still found some 
degree of conjecture and uncertainty. - 

Herodotus certainly seems to teach us that the Scythians were not 
expelled until after the close of the Lydo-Median war. If, then, the true 
duration of the Scythian dominion be twenty-two years,’ Psammiticus 
must have been alive as late as 607 B.c. on the supposition that the 
eclipse of 585 was that of Thales. Dr. Hincks is of opinion that 612 
B.C. is the latest assignable date of the death of Psammiticus. 





a J.S.L,, July, p. 346. 

6 We may neither neglect, nor press too far, Cicero’s important remark, that Xeno- 
phon’s object in the Cyropedia was not so much historical accuracy, as to give a 
pattern of good government. 

ce J. 8. L., January, p. 463. 
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So far as the grammatical construction is concerned, the participial form, 
orm '++ tiymnn (Dan. xi. 2) may be rendered, “are yet or still standing 
up,” but not so as to mean, “two have already stood up, and the third 
is yet standing up.” The choice seems to be between two versions, “ are 
(all three) yet standing up,” or “are yet successively to stand up, shall 
yet stand up;” if so, Theodotion’s évacrjcovra must be accepted. 

July 9th. 





AHASUERUS AND ARTAXERXES. 


Sir,—It has been asserted that we ought not to think of identifying the 
Cambyses and Magian Smerdis of secular history with the Ahasuerus 
(iv. 6), and Artaxerxes (iv. 11) of Ezra. 

I was lately reading a life of Alexander the Great, in which is the 
following statement concerning the conduct of Bessus after the death of 
Darius :—‘ Many Persians came over to Alexander, while remaining at 
Susa, and informed him that Bessus had assumed the distinctions pecu- 
liar to the King of kings, the upright tiara, the robe with the intermingled 
red, white, and purple stripes, and the royal name of Artaxerxes,” p. 187. 


Aug. 28th, 1857. G. B. 











@ The Life of Alexander the Great, by the Rev. John Williams, Rector of the 
Edinburgh Academy. Murray: 1829. Second Edition. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Essays on the Accordance of Christianity with the Nature of Man. By 
Epwarp Fry. Edinburgh: Constable and Co., 1857. 12mo. 
pp. 216. 


“You complain of those persons,” wrote Dr. Arnold to one of his 
friends, “who judge of a revelation not by its evidence, but by its 
substance. It has always seemed to me that its substance is a most 
essential part of its evidence, and that miracles wrought in favour of 
what was foolish or wicked would only prove Manicheism. We are 
so perfectly ignorant of the unseen world, that the character of any 
supernatural power can be judged of only by the moral character of 
the statements which it sanctions; thus only can we tell whether it be 
a revelation from God or from the devil. If his father tell a child 
something which seems to him monstrous, faith requires him to submit 
his own judgment, because he knows his father’s person, and is there- 
fore sure that his father tells it him. But we cannot thus know God; 
and can only recognize his voice by the words spoken being in agree- 
ment with our idea of his moral nature.’’4 

These words state very clearly, and in the main very fairly, the 
great question between the external and internal evidences of Christi- 
anity. The question is, indeed, nearly as old as Christianity itself, 
but it is one of those phenomena of the inner life of the Church, the 
true meaning and development of which will perhaps never be fully 
understood till the history of the Christian dispensation shall come to 
be read by the light of that great and awful struggle to which pro- 
phecy seems to point as its close. Some few broad facts may, however, 
even now be discerned standing out in bold relief through the mists of 
the eighteen centuries. 

In the minds of the first converts to Christianity, it is evident that 
the surpassing glory of the life of Jesus, and the mighty wonders and 
signs whereby his mission was attested, wrought together with the 
deep longings of their own hearts for healing and rest such as he held 
out to them, to produce a simple childlike faith, not so ready to reason 
or to analyze as lovingly to give up all and suffer all for his name. 

But this phase of the Christian life, so joyous, so true, so fruitful 
in good works, could hardly last through the whole life-time either of 
the Church or of its individual members. Even if the heart loses 
none of the fervour of its first love, contact with “them that are with- 
out’ forces upon it the necessity of a somewhat more self-conscious 
faith. It was a heathen sophist, in the darkening days even of hea- 
thenism, who said, “The things of the gods, if knowable by men, are 





@ Arnold’s Life, ii, 229. 
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incommunicable.” The Christian apostle wrote, ‘ Be ye ready to give 
to every man a reason of the hope that is in you, with meekness and 
fear ;” and the duty of thus proving to reason the reasonableness of 
submitting itself to faith, to say nothing of the necessity of explaining 
to the children of believers why and in whom their parents trusted, 
must already, before the close of the apostolic age, have compelled the 
eonstruction of something like a philosophy of the Christian faith. 
And this process once commenced, we may be sure that it would not 
be long before two different tendencies would reveal themselves in the 
minds of those who were thus engaged. One class of teachers would 
be found most frequently insisting on the prophecies which, ages before 
the birth of our Lord, heralded his coming; on the mighty works 
which, during his personal presence on earth, attested his dominion 
over nature; on the miraculous gifts of tongues, of healing, of exor- 
cism, which still distinguished from all other men those who believed 
on his name. The other class, while not only not denying these glo- 
rious facts in the external history of their religion, but cherishing them 
as dearer than life, and often falling back upon them for the stay and 
sustenance of their fainting faith, would yet, from the natural constitu- 
tion of their minds, be far more inclined to dwell on its internal 
evidence, on that inward witness which their own heart and the heart 
of their hearers afforded, that the Gospel of Christ was indeed glad 
tidings, sent by the Creator of the universe to the highest but unhap- 
piest of his earthly creatures. 

Are we mistaken in thinking that even St. Paul was in the course 
of his inspired teaching led more often upon this track than upon the 
other? How little allusion do we find in his epistles to that great 
outward marvel by which his own conversion had been wrought! How 
emphatically he speaks of the miraculous gifts as “a sign to them 
which believe not!” As if, under the prescience that there should 
come an age of the Church when all these attesting marvels should 
have vanished away, and when the voices which told of the miraculous 
facts of Christianity should seem to grow faint and indistinct by reason 
of distance, how eagerly he turns to those other facts discoverable in 
each human heart, which, so long as a race like ours remains upon the 
earth,—a race of beings, suffering, tempted, falling, yet longing to 
rise,—shall never wax old or vanish away. Why is it that he insists 
so often and so strongly on the “law written in the hearts'of men,’ 
on the strife of flesh against spirit and of spirit against flesh, on the 
will that there is in us to do good, evil being yet present with us, on 
the bondage under which the whole creation is groaning even until 
now, and on that other more terrible bondage under which the spirit 
of man has often groaned for a whole lifetime,—the fear of death? 
Why, but because all these undoubted facts of our consciousness furnish 
each individual man with an attestation of the truth of God; because 
the law speaks to him of a lawgiver, the strife of the Captain of our 
salvation, the discords around us of a future, and in part of a present 
but deeper harmony—the bondage, of a deliverer,—the fear of death, 
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of that life and immortality which he has brought to light in his 
Gospel ? 

Thus in the very earliest ages of the Church may be supposed to 
have been drawn that line of demarcation between the two great classes 
of argument on behalf of Christianity, which we notice so continually 
in our own day. It seems probable enough that that which is drawn 
from the internal evidence was chiefly favoured by the keen metaphy- 
sical intellects of the Greeks and Orientals, while the strong practical 
bias of the Roman mind, ever liable to be swayed downwards to mate- 
rialism, led it rather to prefer the external or historical proofs of Chris- 
tianity. Tertullian, indeed, in many of his apologetic writings, espe- 
cially in those in which he expands and elaborates his beautiful utter- 
ance, “ Testimonium anime naturaliter Christian,” affords one proof 
that the subjective evidence for our religion was not lost on the 
Western intellect: Minucius Felix, in his most delightful little dia- 
logue, the Octavius, furnishes us with another. But upon the whole 
we shall probably not be far wrong in looking upon Alexandria as the 
chosen home of this species of Christian teaching during the early 
ages of the Church, and on that class of teachers to whom apparently 
Apollos belonged in the first century, and Origen in the second, as the 
chief defenders and illustrators of it. ' 

Indeed the Alexandrian mind had already received a certain im- 
petus in this direction before Christianity was preached at all. Placed 
as the capital of the Ptolemies was, at the confluence of the two great 
streams of civilization, the Oriental and the Hellenic, with its myriads 
of Jewish inhabitants speaking the Greek tongue, learning to clothe 
their thoughts in somewhat of a Grecian garb, and, above all, reading 
the sacred books of their fathers in a Greek version,—it was inevit- 
able but that some of its citizens should ask themselves what relation 
this strange old-world creed,—so unlike in its pure monotheism either 
to the degraded animal worship of the Egyptians or to the sensuous 
art-worship of the Greeks,—bore to the various philosophies which in- 
cluded all the real faith of every thinking man in either nation. And 
thus the two greatest facts of the old dispensation, God’s voice to man 
and man’s groping after God, the Old Testament and Greek philosophy, 
were brought face to face with one another in the city of the Lagide: 
and thus it was that so many of the lines of the position taken up by 
Origen in the second century had been already traced out by Philo in 
the first. 

So fared it with the Church in its earliest ages. It is not now our 
business to rehearse any part of the dreary history of its apparent 
victory over heathenism. It is not for us to tell how, when it deemed 
the strife ended, its real and deadliest strife began ; how the hero found 
that he had donned unawares the vestments of his dead foe, and knew 
not, till he essayed to rend them from him, how deeply their poison 
had entered into his vitals, nor how sharp and sore and terrible would 
be the struggle of his disarraying. 

Suffice it to remark how, even in their degeneracy, the two great 
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types of human thought on things divine still retained their distinct- 
ness. The Christian philosophy of the earliest ages of the Eastern 
Church passed into the elaborately subtle speculations which formed 
the ground-work of such controversies as that between the Homoou- 
sians and Homoiovsians. ‘ Vainly puffed up by the fleshly mind and 
intruding into things not seen,” the Greek, while daily deviating more 
widely from the path of righteousness and truth, while the life of 
Christ was daily exercising less and less influence upon his life, was 
yet day by day striving to throw the little plummet of his intellect 
deeper into the unfathomed mysteries of the nature of God, as revealed 
in Christ Jesus, And so it came to pass that while Christian disputa- 
tion flourished, Christianity withered away; and when the Arabian 
conquerors issued from their deserts, strong at least in some recollec- 
tions of the one pure and holy God, the God of Abraham and of Moses, 
the friend of righteousness, the abhorrer of all idolatry and sin, that 
idle and babbling creed, dead to good works, alive only in the wrang- 
ling disputations of ambitious ecclesiastics, fell before the Mohammedan 
sword, impotent and defenceless. 

The Roman, meanwhile, true even in the prostration of his nation 
to his old, world-conquering instincts, still haunted by the remembrance 
of the words, “Tu regere imperio populos Romane memento,” went 
triumphantly on, in his career of external dominion. Church after 
church of the barbarians fell before his legates, as province after pro- 
vince had been wont to fall before his proconsuls. But in everything 
which he did there was the same impress of externality, of love for 
material demonstration. The miracles of the New Testament, indeed, 
seemed to be growing dim in the distant centuries; and the book itself 
contained too many germs of thought hostile to priestly ascendancy 
for the newly converted nations to be boldly invited to come and study 
in it the external evidences of Christianity. Even had the Church 
been willing so to invite, few in those illiterate ages would have been 
able to accept the invitation. Yet some sign seemed needful to esta- 
blish the truth of the religion; without some tangible evidence that 
her commission came from above, how could the barbarian be expected 
once more to submit himself to the authority of Rome? The long 
train of alleged miracles, the relic-worship, the canonizations, the pil- 
grimages, with which we are so familiar in the history of the Middle 
Ages, were the expedients resorted to. The little nucleus of reality 
which all these contained was the undoubted verity that man may 
ask from those who profess to be the messengers of God some sign 
that he has given them a right to speak in his name. Spiritual ambi- 
tion, the monopoly of the intellectual culture of the world, and the 
ever-recurring delusion that it is possible for the God of truth to be 
served acceptably by falsehood—from these causes and such as these 
grew the enormous husk of deceit in which that little truth was buried. 

The intellectual monopoly of the Church was, as we all know, in- 
vaded by the schoolmen and destroyed by the reformers. We doubt 
whether either class possesses for our present purpose an importance at 
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all proportionate to their place in the general intellectual history of 
Europe. The former frequently brushed, as it were, close by the edge 
of some of the greatest questions, both of the external and internal 
evidences of Christianity. But we imagine that formally to have dis- 
cussed the quantity and the importance of either would have been a 
breach of that tacit compact between them and the Church by which 
their confession of her absolute authority on all matters theological 
was made the purchase-money for the fullest license of thought on all 
other subjects, and for permission to range over all the rest of the in- 
tellectual universe, applying to. all things knowable and unknowable 
the foot-rule of the Aristotelian logic, and cramming all into the 
pigeon-holes of the Aristotelian categories. 

So too with the reformers, though for a nobler reason, enquiries of 
this sort appear to have held but an inconspicuous place. We do not 
see how any impartial student of the history of the Church can deny 
that a measure of the faith of the earliest converts to Christianity was, 
at the time of the reformation, poured largely forth upon many hearts 
in the nations of Western Europe, to prepare them for their part in 
that great crisis. Before that new burst of faith, the reviving heathen- 
ism of Italy—cultured, elegant, artistic, and utterly dilettante—shrank 
back, as in their old struggle twelve centuries before, powerless and 
disheartened. Even in the Roman Catholic camp the spirit of Leo X. 
was driven out by the spirit of Loyola; and, for a space, the Christian 
revelation was by all classes, and by all sects in Christendom, accepted 
as the one greatest fact in man’s history; the Christian faith as the 
one possession, for the sake of which, full and pure, every other pos- 
session might cheaply be sacrificed. Of the reaction of the secret 
heathenism of the human heart against this almost universal belief 
we ourselves know too much to render it needful minutely to describe 
its phases and its symptoms. For the same unbelief which darkened 
the close of the seventeenth century, and which hung as a thick and 
almost impenetrable cloud over the eighteenth, is, as we all feel, not 
wholly dispelled from over the nineteenth. Now it was precisely in 
this condition of things—Paganism becoming again active, self- 
conscious, and uneasy under the yoke of Christianity—that the old 
battle of the evidences was, and might naturally have been expected 
to be, renewed, with those keener weapons which sixteen centuries 
more of acquaintance with the world, with history, and with the 
human heart, had placed in the hands of either set of combatants. 

With that series of scholars who have set forth and systematized 
the external evidences, we have no present concern. For the internal 
we will briefly touch on two great names—one French, the other 
English—Pascal and Butler. In each of these may be traced the 
influence of the master mind, which had given its form and direction 
to the philosophy of either country respectively. 

Pascal is emphatically the Descartes of Christian apologetics. 
Like Descartes, he secks in the individual consciousness some sure 
resting-place for a mind wearied with tossing on the endless sea of 
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doubt: like him he meets the sceptic, not with hard unsympathizing 
dogmatism, but with a ready comprehension of his difficulties, and a 
willingness even to doubt with him for a time (le doute provisoire) if 
only the doubt be earnest and sincere, and the doubter truly willing to 
submit his whole heart, and soul, and mind, to the truth which shall 
at last dawn upon him at the end of his long gropings through the 
caverns of unbelief. Like Descartes, therefore, Pascal pursues (in his 
Pensées) a method which is essentially @ priori. From cogito, ergo 
sum, the former professes to reconstruct the whole scheme of human 
knowledge abandoned to an hypothetical destruction during his earlier 
researches after truth. From the possibility that some voice may have 
once issued to man from his Maker, joined to the fact that in all ages 
he has longed to hear such a voice, the latter educes all that has yet 
been revealed to us of God’s plan for our redemption through Christ 
Jesus. On the one rock which he finds to stand immoveable through 
all his doubt he rears again the whole temple of our faith, both the 
long vestibule of the Old Testament, and the sacrificial Holy of Holies 
of the New. 

The method pursued by our own great apologist Butler is emphatically 
contrasted with this. Whether he possessed an intimate acquaintance 
with the writings of Bacon we know not, but, from whatever cause, 
he is thoroughly imbued with his spirit. ‘“ Homo nature minister 
et interpres,’”’ ‘“‘ Naturam interrogare debemus,” and many other Baco- 
nian mottoes of the like tendency, might fitly be inscribed on the 
title-page of his Analogy. Both in it, and in his Sermons on Human 
Nature, the whole genius of the argument is @ posteriori, not to deduce 
from individual consciousness; or, as he would say, “from our own 
notions of things,’’ proofs either of the existence of a God, or of the 
truth of the Christian revelation, but to enquire how far the admitted 
facts of the world around us, and the admitted phenomena of human 
nature, appear to harmonize with the conclusions at which our race, as 
a whole, is alleged to have arrived concerning God, or the information 
which the chosen nation and the chosen Church profess to have received 
concerning his ways. One point of resemblance, indeed, there is 
between him and Pascal—the clear and strong sense which both 
have of the limitations of the human intellect ; but this perhaps is no 
more than to say that both alike possess that true philosophical instinct 
without which no man has ever made for himself a really great and 
lasting name in the history of the architectonic science. But in almost 
all other respects the philosophical tendencies of the two minds appear 
to us to be strongly contrasted, though we doubt not either would have 
acknowledged the value and importance of the method used by the 
other. 

In the interval, now more than a century, which has elapsed since 
Butler gave his great work to the world, it is to be regretted that in 
the line of enquiry opened up thereby he should have had so few fol- 
lowers. That line is one for which the English mind, by its fairness, 
by its soberness, by the habits of impartial enquiry and of self-control 
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which our institutions, both judicial and legislative, tend to foster—let 
us add, too, by the fear of God and the high value for Christianity 
which, with all our faults, are at the basis of the national character— 
is pre-eminently fitted. However appearances may be against us, we 
are not really as a nation wholly buried in material pursuits; there 
are yet thousands of English homes to which a blow dealt successfully 
at our Christian faith would carry more sorrow than any decay of 
trade or loss of empire. Yet for the thousands of keen and subtle 
English intellects which have devoted themselves with untiring indus- 
try to the investigation of the physical sciences, how many are there 
who have set themselves to scrutinize in the spirit of Butler the facts 
of our moral nature, and ask them what light they can throw on the 
mighty questions: “‘ Whence come we? Whither go we? Who made 
us? What is His will concerning us?” We fear that but a short 
shelf would be needed for all the works of the English authors who 
have worthily philosophised on these themes within the last century. 

For this reason we hail with especial satisfaction the little work 
before us,—Essays on the accordance of Christianity with the Nature of 
Man, by E. Fry. It does indeed belong to the class of “ Small Books 
on Great Subjects.” There would be something preposterous in the idea 
of so mighty a theme—one the whole length and breadth of which we 
shall perhaps never fully comprehend either in this life or the next— 
being treated of within no greater compass than that of many a modern 
pamphlet, did the author advance even an implied pretension to have 
adopted an exhaustive method in his enquiries. But this he most 
emphatically disclaims: he speaks of them but as fragmentary con- 
tributions to our knowledge of a vast subject: he perhaps even under- 
rates the amount of completeness which a studious and thoughtful 
reader would admit them to possess. 

But we will let him state his object in his own words :— 


“‘If Christianity be a message from God, it is also a message to man ; and if it 
must become the character of him who sent it, we are sure also that it must be fitted 
to the nature of him to whom it is sent. Now, though we be ignorant of God’s 
nature, and of the nature of things, yet we are not entirely ignorant of our own 
natures, but may, by means of consciousness and reflection on ourselves, gain no 
inconsiderable knowledge of them: so that here we have scope for an enquiry into 
the internal evidences of Christianity. 

‘* Now this is the field in which the following essays have been made. Taking 
human nature on the one hand and Christianity on the other, I have endeavoured, 
in some few particulars, to enquire how far these are consonant to one another ; but 
T have endeavoured everywhere to avoid enquiries into how far Christianity is adapted 
to what we may conceive of the Divine Being, or of the nature of things..... 

‘« It will be seen that the question which I have been endeavouring to enquire 
into in these essays, is a very simple one, being but this: whether that religion 
which professes to be a message from God to man about his moral condition, does 
speak of it or assume it as in fact it is; whether the remedies, which profess to come 
from a divine physician, have anything to do with our state of disease,—whether 
that which professes to be a restoration of our fallen nature does fit on to those old 
and almost buried foundations of the primeval edifice, which we may still find by 
excavating deep into our reflection and consciousness. But here my enquiry ends; 
and I have nothing to do with those other questions which may be raised as to 
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whether the message is such as befits the sender as well as the recipient, —whether 
the medicine is such as we should expect from the physician as well as what suits the 
patient,—whether the means adopted for restoring our nature are such as we should 
expect from a divine architect ; and until I know much more of the divine nature 
than I now do, I shall endeavour to avoid exercising my reason upon them. .... 

“Tt may perhaps be said, that if the argument of the following essays be true, 
then Christianity seems to be little more than a scheme adapted to man’s moral 
nature, a correlative made to fit the original ; and that this nature being ascertainable 
by reflection, Christianity may be a product of mere human thought, like one of the 
schemes of Grecian wisdom, and so have required no revelation at all. To this we 
may answer, not only that such a supposition is highly improbable as to a religion 
coming from a people like the Jews, amongst whom moral and philosophical science 
had scarcely any place, and who did not, like the Greeks, dive down into their own 
natures; but also that the view of Christianity, on which such an objection could be 
founded, would be most partial and incomplete ; for that, whilst Christianity is thus 
fitted to our nature, it also rises infinitely above it, and could never as a whole have 
been deduced from it,—that, in a word, there is in it enough that we can understand 
and feel to be germane to us, to make us believe and know that it is a message to us, 
—sufficient that is superhuman and mysterious to make us reverently accept it as 
a message from a Divine Being whose nature and attributes must ever be unfathom- 
able and mysterious to us. It seems to me, that in the Christian system all the 
processes are superhuman, but that the subject-matter of them is everywhere that 
moral man of which we are conscious,—which I cannot but think is what might 
be reasonably expected, if God should concern himself with the restoration or 
melioration of man, and if for this end a relation were set up between the two 
natures, the divine and the human,—the one inflnite, the other finite,—the one 
unknown, the other known. ... . 

‘Finally, I must beg my reader to recollect, that it is no part of my object to 
present any complete picture or even outline of Christianity, for I have only been 
concerning myself with very small parts, and often presenting incomplete and inade- 
quate views of its doctrines, because I have had to do only with such parts of them 



















































; as seem to have a manifest relation to our nature. I have not been speaking of the 
| glorious things which may be said of the city of God, but only endeavouring to dig 
amongst its foundations, and to see whether it is in fact built into our human nature, 
and whether I can discover any traces of a former edifice of which the present is a 
rebuilding and restoration.”—pp. 8—17. 
‘ These passages, while revealing to all students of Butler upon 
3 what master our author has modelled his style, and from whom the hint 
a of his investigation has been taken, will nevertheless shew also the 
® complete independence of the two branches of enquiry, both of them 
° dealing, however, entirely with the internal evidences for our religion. 
¢ The well-known argument of Butler is of this nature. It is 
i assumed that man has an author: it is assumed that the present cir- 
it cumstances and constitution of the world proceed from, or are permitted 
a by, that Divine Being. Religion, whether natural or revealed, pro- 
* fesses to tell us something more about him, something concerning his 
n nature, his government of us, the means whereby we may be reconciled 
28 to him, his future judgment, and the like. This, then, which we may, 
* for the purpose of illustration, imagine to be a line drawn, or professing 
i to be drawn, from God to his creatures, is, on account of certain 
Ny apparent irregularities in its course, doubted, objected to, and the fact 
3} of its proceeding from its alleged source denied. Butler answers by 
to pointing to that other admitted line from God to man, vis., the present 
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circumstances and constitution of the world, and by shewing that 
similar irregularities and deviations exist therein. The whole argument, 
therefore, is destructive of an objection. In its direct and primary 
application it has no constructive efficacy. And, further, not the 
nature of God, nor the nature of man, but the parallelism of the two 
lines from God to man, is the main subject of investigation. 

Mr. Fry’s argument, like Butler’s, is not addressed to a considera- 
tion of the divine nature. Unlike it, it has no concern with the 
parallelism of the lines above described, but takes human nature and 
the fitting in to it of the Christian revelation as the chief subject of 
enquiry. To change the figure: if we look upon the Bible revelation 
of God’s dealings with man no longer as part of a mathematical line, 
but as a key made (so it is alleged) to open the lock of man’s moral 
nature, then the design of this treatise is to examine some of the 
wards of this lock, to compare them with the shape of the key, and to 
ascertain how far they correspond. In so far as the correspondence is 
found to be complete does the probability become of irresistible strength 
that the maker of this most intricate lock made also the key which fits it 
so perfectly. And by consequence, a presumption equally strong arises 
that the wards which, by reason of their depth and the darkness of the 
key-hole, we cannot scrutinize, would, if compared, be found to cor- 
respond in a similar manner, and that it is for some one or other of 
these that each of those strange projections and indentations, the mean- 
ing of which is to us yet unexplained, was in reality made aforetime 
by the Almighty artificer. 

We will not, by a dry abstract of these interesting essays, deprive 
the thoughtful reader of any part of the pleasure which he will derive 
from their studious perusal. But, in order to give some idea of the 
style and nature of the argument, we will give a sketch of the second 
essay, which is, in some respects, the most elaborate of the whole. 
Its subject is, “The Fall of Man;’’ its well-chosen Sophoclean motto, 
“Tlodda ta dea, kovdev dvOpwrov Sewvortepov wédet,”” 

In the first chapter the ground is cleared for an a posteriori ex- 
amination of the subject of the fall, by some @ priori considerations 
(1) as to the probability of our finding some traces in man’s present 
state of that other and better state from which he fell, if the Scripture 
account be true, and (2) as to the likelihood of our being able to dis- 
cover in even a disorganized machine, some indication of the end for 
which it was originally constructed. This is, in fact, the Aristotelian 
doctrine of the 7é\os applied to human nature. 

It is remarked, however, parenthetically, that even if the Bible 
explanation of the phenomena of admitted difficulty in man’s nature 
possessed only the same amount of authority with any other but purely 
theoretical explanation of them, the weight of external authority 
ought then to incline the mind of the enquirer in favour of the former. 

And as against objections which may be taken to the author’s view 
of human nature from the standing point of High Calvinism, as if he 
were looking for remnants of good in that which is utterly corrupt, the 
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Butlerian distinction between the different uses of the term, “ nature of 
man,” and the synonyme between nature in its highest and best sense, 
and conscience, are well insisted upon. 

The second chapter opens with a consideration of the two anta- 
gonistic powers at work in man’s nature. Illustrations of this anta- 
gonism are drawn from the science of politics, from the very nature of 
law, from history, from philosophy, and from poetry ; in the individual 
man, from those struggles which make up the greater part of every 
soul’s deeper history. It is remarked that this duality and this strife 
do not arise from the introduction by Christianity of a new code of 
principles alien to the original nature of man: for some of the men 
who have recorded it the most faithfully, and reasoned upon it the most 
deeply, have been heathen philosophers. 

There are three hypotheses, our author remarks, by which these 
phenomena may be accounted for. Either both the rival principles are 
original, coeval, and equally self-existent, or good is adventitious to 
evil, or evil to good. Which of these three theories do the facts of 
human nature tend to confirm? The chief of those facts bearing on 
this subject are, 

a. No one set of the soul’s faculties is absolutely good, while a certain 
other set is absolutely bad; but all of them are capable of good if exer- 
cised, as Aristotle would say, ws de? cai ore de?, nde xa®’ daov de?,—all 
of them capable of perversion to evil, when the golden mean is not 
observed. 

f. All the rest of these faculties are subordinate, and are felt to be 
necessarily subordinate, of right, to one faculty. That one is con- 
science ; and conscience means the power of discriminating between 
good and evil. 

y. We speak of good, and we speak of evil; and when we are 
least inclined to prefer the former in our practice, still we cannot but 
admit it to be, by its nature, preferable to the latter. Moreover, we 
wonder about the latter, whence it has come; we never so enquire 
about the former. 


“The very heavens have been darkened with treatises on the origin of evil; but 
comparatively few have enquired into the origin of good. Evil has startled men 
into thought and enquiry; the good, men have ever quietly rar iggy as we do the 
familiar faces amongst which we have been born and bred.’’—p. 5 

Applying to these facts his old simile of the machine that has 
become disorganized, our author argues that not only the second theory 
(of evil being the basis of our nature, on which good has been super- 
induced), the very statement of which is felt to be its confutation, but 
also the far more plausible Manichean theory of two primordial archi- 
tects of the world, of equal power and antagonistic energies—that theory 
which has often taken so firm a hold of the oriental mind—must, by 
these facts, stand condemned. 

And thus is a conclusion forced upon us, like to the Biblical one, 
“that man was originally virtuous and good, and that by some terrible 
catastrophe the disease of sin has come over him, and marred and 
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spoiled his original purity and glory,—that man has, in fact, in some 
way or other, been subjected to a fall.” 

The third chapter contains an answer to an objection which, if not 
formally made, is yet sure to work unconsciously in many minds, 
There is something in the spirit of that text which states that “in 
Adam all died,’ repugnant to some of the most deeply rooted notions 
of our age. Without adopting all the eighteenth century jargon about 
the rights of man, we have, nevertheless, inherited from the French 
revolutionary era, some vague ideas about the absolute rights of the 
individual,—his prerogative of self-isolation, if he should so choose, 
from every larger community, from the nation, or from humanity at 
large, ideas which it is hard enough to reconcile with any well-ordered 
civil polity, and harder still to bring into accordance with the teaching 
of the Bible. Yet a lurking notion there probably is, or has been, at 
some time or another, in the minds of most of us, that each man ought 
to have the trial of Eden repeated in his own case, that each of us 
should be created with a will perfectly free both as to good and evil, 
and at least with no more propensity to choose the latter than the 
former. In short, like Ezekiel’s contemporaries, we murmur, “ The 
fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on 
edge.” To this objection our author replies first by adducing the 
facts of the case. Whatever ought to be, we certainly do not at any 
period of our conscious existence, individually stand in this state of 
primal innocence, and individually fall therefrom. 

And further (and here the argument partakes of the nature of 
Butler’s Analogy), we do, in the outward course of the world, continu- 
ally see men inheriting diseases, poverty, and other temporal calamities 
from their fathers; and we do not see men ever acting, or ever able to 
act, in that state of complete isolation from all around them,—the 
rights of the individual in that state of logical abstraction from those 
of the species, which this objection would require. 

The fourth and concluding chapter is devoted to the consideration 
of two objections to the main argument, which may be drawn (1) from 
the passion of anger, (2) from the faculty of admiration. 

For, 1st, the only account which on the above system can be given 
of the existence of anger in man’s nature, is that it is a perversion 
and exaggeration of that righteous indignation against evil, and espe- 
cially against injustice or cruelty, which we must suppose the apostle 
to allude to, when he says, “ Be ye angry and sin not.” But then we 
have here a faculty which even for its healthy exercise requires the 
presupposition of evil; and this militates against the argument that 
man was originally a creature formed to move in a world from which 
evil was absent. The answer to this is, that the very notion of pro- 
bation does carry with it the possibility of evil, and consequently 
necessitates the presence of some faculty for its abhorrence; and, fur- 
ther, that though himself sinless, man might be, and, according to the 
Seripture account, was, from the very first, liable to contact with other 
beings who were not so. The disobedience of our first parents brought 
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sin into the world ; 7. ¢., into man’s moral nature, but not into the 
universe. 

2. As for admiration, it cannot be denied, says our author, that we 
do sometimes feel admiration for actions, quite independently of their 
goodness; nay, even notwithstanding their absolute wickedness. But 
then he goes on to prove that if we do admire wickedness, it is always 
wickedness on a gigantic scale, and which, in some way or other, im- 
presses us with an idea of power; and this same notion of power 
is present in those things which have no moral colour whatever, 
e.g, the great operations of nature, which, nevertheless, compel our 
admiration. Thus, then, our faculty of admiration has a twofold 
object—power and goodness: we sometimes admire each singly, but 
always most strongly those operations which exhibit to us both com- 
bined. And a reason for the presence in our nature of such a faculty, 
may, on our hypothesis, easily be seen; viz., that by admiring power 
as well as. goodness we may be stimulated to endeavour to possess our- 
selves of a more powerful goodness,—of energies not only tending in 
the right direction, but also of greater and ever greater intensity,— 
and thus to struggle upwards towards him, of whose existence even 
our own natures whisper to us, in whom supreme power and supreme 
goodness are perfectly combined. 

Having detained our readers, we fear too long, over the analysis of 
this Essay, we must only briefly indicate the subjects which they will 
find touched upon in the remaining ones. The 3rd is on pain, and its 
place in the Christian system (especially on the twofold aspect of pain 
as corrective and retributory); the 4th on the accordance between the 
doctrines of Christianity and the natural receptivity of the human 
mind; the 5th on the relation between theory and practice; the 6th 
on faith; and the 7th on mysteries. The last has not quite so close a 
connexion with the main subject as most of the others, but is in some 
respects the most interesting of the whole series. 

One word at parting to our author, of whom we hope to hear again 
as a champion on the old battle-field of the Christian evidences. On 
that field, one of the noblest which man can fight, he will know that 
when any enquirer can be induced to bring to the combat a studious 
mind, and an earnest longing for the truth, the battle is already half 
fought, as far as speculative apprehension of the Christian religion is 
concerned. Practical submission of the heart to its power is, we well 
know, a far other matter. But we would ask him whether, in this 
age of much reading and little thinking, it is not worth while to make 
some effort to conciliate the large class of readers who are not earnest 
students, who crave for the concrete, and dread anything in the nature 
of disquisition, by giving to the present, or any future treatise on a 
similar subject, a somewhat less abstract form. We say “in this age,” 
but perhaps “we deal not wisely herein.” For has it not been a cha- 
racteristic of every age that the many have been averse to long abstract 
chains of reasoning, but have loved the concrete and the narrative with 
almost a child’s passion for story. Is it not both an explanation and a 
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justification of that “picture-alphabet of nature” (as it has been called), 
by which God has taught us some of the wonderful things concerning 
himself,—of that long series of successively unfolded narratives by 
which he has told us the other and greater mysteries of his kingdom? 
We believe it to be a conviction of this necessity in man’s nature, 
which led Plato to enshrine the jewel of his thoughts in the settling 
of those wondrous dialogues whose exquisite scene-painting and dra- 
matic vividness of characterization allure us forward into the very 
heart of the disquisition, before we well perceive that we have done 
with the narrative. And to take a yet higher example, doubtless the 
parable-teaching of the New Testament is a gracious condescension to 
the same needs. 

In what way the object should be effected here, may be a matter of 
doubt. Dialogue might well be one means; the fuller use of metaphor 
over which, in a condensed form, the present treatise exhibits consider- 
able mastery, might be another. A more frequent reference to history 
and to the workings in concreto of the principles here glanced at in 
abstracto, would be, perhaps, the most successful of all. For instance, 
in “landing places” like those which Coleridge inserted in his Friend, 
for the benefit of unstudious readers, the historical effects of non-Chris- 
tian principles, as developed in the old schools of philosophy, might 
be traced. Or, the influence of the Mohammedan fatalism on the 
duration of the empires of Islam, or that of the Buddhist doctrine of 
absorption into the supreme, on the morality of Eastern Asia, might 
be not incongruous subjects of narrative. 

On these points be the author himself judge; and that we may not 
seem to part from him with a complaint, we will quote from his Essays 
the reflection, illustrated by a metaphor, with which they end :— 

‘* From this it happens that men do not come to the consideration of the evidences 
of religion with minds enamoured of truth, but perfectly indifferent as to which side 
is true, but in many men all their wishes, their hopes, and the whole force of the 
will, oppose the embracing of a belief which leads to so much that is practically 
difficult ; and hence they willingly seize on mysteries as an apparent flaw in the evi- 
dence, and as an excuse for refusing unwelcome and painful truth. 

‘The consciousness of this bias under which our minds are placed, should raise 
in us a grave caution, if we will act the part of honest and sincere enquirers. For 
it must never be forgotten, that our intellectual vision may be obscured by moral 
depravity ; and that as dying men, when death is glazing their eyes, are said to fancy 
that the curtains have been drawn closer round the bed, or the shutters closed on the 
windows, and to ask impatiently for more light,—so those whose mental vision is 
obscured by sin and by depraved desires, fancy the darkness to be in revealed religion 
and not within their own hearts, and complain of the mysteries that are involved in 
it, and perish asking, but asking in vain, for the access of more light.’’—p. 216. 





The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, in the 
original Greek: with Notes, by Cur. Worpsworra, D.D., Canon 
of Westminster. Part I. The Four Gospels. Part II. The Acts 
of the Apostles. London: Rivingtons. 1856-57. 


Dr. Worpsworta may be considered as representing a school of 
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divines which, judging from our lately prevalent literature, would 
appear antiquated, but which still, as we believe, forms the nucleus of 
the Anglican Church. The principles on which this school confides 
have been solidly demonstrated by men who may be called the heroes 
of the Church militant; and in the well-grounded conviction that 
“these things cannot be spoken against,’’ modern churchmen have too 
literally followed the advice of the wise Ephesian recorder: xateota\- 
pévous vrapxew. It is true, the Church is the “ pillar and ground of 
the truth;” it is true that “the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it;” but these promises are conditional upon the exercise of a living 
energy on the part of the Church: “God helps them who help them- 
selves.” He is in or with them who are working out their own salva- 
tion with fear and trembling; the Church is “ militant here on earth ;”’ 
its rest “remaineth,” and it must “labour to enter into that rest.” 
We believe that ‘the old foundations” are as firm as ever, and that 
all the real truth which modern researches may have brought to light, 
can be shewn to belong to them ; but they are surrounded by the shift- 
ing sands of human folly, and have been partly hidden by the unfruitful 
drift of these. It may be a laborious task to disencumber the truth 
from these obstructions, but for the sake of many who are floundering 
among them it is highly necessary that every one who is able should 
apply himself to the task. 

The position which Dr. Wordsworth occupies, and his view of the 
present aspect of things, will be understood by some statements of his 
preface. He thankfully acknowledges that the present age enjoys, in 
certain respects, greater advantages for the understanding of Holy Writ 
than were ever possessed before since the revival of learning. But, as 
in the case of the Jews, the letter of Scripture has been studied, while 
the spirit has been lost. The palm for industry must be given to the 
Germans; they are the Masorites of the New Testament, but they 
have also furnished the Cabbala. Among them the cause of biblical 
criticism, as a high and holy science, has not made progress; it has 
degenerated, and is still tending downwards. A gradual decline in 
the science of sacred interpretation may be observed from the middle 
of the last century. It began with rationalism, which assumes that 
no causes were concerned in the events narrated in Scripture but those 
which are familiar to human experience. This was succeeded by a 
tendency apparently opposite, viz., that of spiritualizing what was 
rational—of dissolving facts into fiction. But this again has been suc- 
ceeded by a tendency still more dangerous: “It pretends to abhor 
rationalism, and to detest the mythical theories which have sapped the 
foundations of Scripture. It speaks fair words of Christ, and yet it 
loves to invent discrepancies, and imagine contradictions . . . . it accepts 
the doctrines of the Gospel, and yet arraigns its documents.’’ The 
result is that Christendom lies almost a captive at the feet of two of 
her worst enemies. Rationalism and Rome have made common cause 
in perverting and obstructing the truth of God’s Word. 

In speaking of the sources of these evils and their remedy, Dr. 
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Wordsworth maintains, that no one can rightly interpret Scripture 
who does not seek and enjoy the teaching of that Spirit by whom they 
are given; that, inasmuch as Christ has given us the Holy Scripture 
by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, and delivered Scripture to the 
keeping of the Church universal, and appointed her to be its guardian 
and interpreter; it is vain to expect that any real progress can be made 
by the agency of those who deny these things, and that if we hope to 
maintain the truth, to guard the “ faith once delivered to the saints,” 
and to advance the Redeemer’s kingdom upon earth ; we should, with 
our own reformers, have ever before our eyes in interpreting Scripture 
the formularies of faith delivered by the Church universal, as repre- 
senting the true sense of Scripture; and should not readily imagine 
that any text of Scripture can be properly bent by us to bear a sense 
at variance with those standards of the faith. Moreover, no appliances 
of literature and science, no amount of toil about the Jetter of Serip- 
ture, will avail us for obtaining a knowledge of its spirit, if we set at 
nought the means of grace which God offers us for our illumination, 
These appliances are, indeed, necessary for the right interpretation of 
the original Scriptures ; and it would be fanatical to imagine that we 
can dispense with any of them. But it is no less fanatical to rely on 
them as sufficient. 

These statements are made in the spirit of love, and in full recol- 
lection of the benefit which the Church of England derived from the 
learning of Germany, when England and Germany were allies in the 
work of the Reformation. But we should ill repay the debt of grati- 
tude by applauding and fostering her present errors. It becomes us 
rather to do our best towards “elevating the exegesis of Germany to 
the standard of primitive Christianity, and to assist her in recovering 
her ancient dignity.” 

We agree essentially with all which Dr. Wordsworth has here said, 
viz., that Scripture will never yield its higher truths to any man who 
has not been spiritually enlightened, and who does not enquire of them, 
as at an oracle: “ Procul, O procul, este profani!” and that whoever 
has most entered into the spirit of God’s Word will be most disposed 
to accept “the things which have been most surely believed” by the 
Church universal; We feel strongly, too, with Dr. Wordsworth, as to 
the conduct which reason and duty demand of us towards the modern 
descendants of the German reformers. 

What else would the great and good men, who fought side by side 
with our reformers, for the restoration and establishment of principles 
which Germany has abandoned, but which, by the good providence of 
God, the Church of England has retained, implore of us, than that we 
should guard well our divine possessions, and that we should “ hold 
forth the Word of Life’’ as a beacon to the “ perverse generation ” of 
their children? These principles and institutions have been to us for 
ages the bulwarks of Christian order, and the power of God for salva- 
tion ; and no one who marks well these bulwarks, who knows and feels 
the strength of his position as an English Churchman, will think the 
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hope chimerical which Dr. Wordsworth suggests, that a wise and steady 
maintenance of the truth, combined with an earnest use of our power 
with God, may do at least something towards guiding embarrassed 
spirits home, It may be that in the appliances of sacred literature 
modern Germany is entitled to hold its head high; but the admirers of 
German genius would sadly confound things that differ if they regarded 
the skill in the preparation of these raw materials, as identical with 
the grace to use them to the glory of God. No one, we maintain, who 
feels a reasonable faith in our own position, and compares it with the 
present aspect of things in Germany, will think it unreasonable to 
hope, and too much to pray, that the Anglican Church may become a 
blessing to Europe. Germany herself has had enough, and become 
weary of blowing prismatic bubbles and seeing them explode; the 
conservative spirit among them is on the increase ; there is a manifest 
longing, on the part of a goodly number of influential men among 
them, for a return to the principles of their forefathers. Instead of 
looking to Rome, whose catholicity is so much overgrown with me- 
dieval and modern corruptions, as even Hengstenberg has done ; it is 
more natural, and perhaps not too much to hope, that he, and such as 
he, should find in the constitution of the Anglican Church, and in her 
adherence to Catholic truth, the principles in living exercise which the 
Protestant Church of Germany has so long lost. 

Unfortunately for this object, the voice of the Church in England 
has for a long time chiefly been heard in notes of discontent, as uttered 
by two extreme parties. To the one the Reformation itself is regarded 
asa sin to be repented of; and they are saying to Romish “corruption, 
Thou art our father.” To the other the order of the Church is a matter 
of puritanic discontent, and whatever is abnormal appears the better 
rule of action. 

Dr. Wordsworth is, we believe, equally distant from both these 
extremes. But we confess it would have been more satisfactory to us, 
considering the object at which he aims, and the state of things both 
at home and abroad, if he had dealt somewhat less in assumptions, and 
shewn afresh the demonstrative reason of the faith that is in him. In 
seeking “ to elevate the exegesis of Germany to the standard of primi- 
tive Christianity,” Dr. Wordsworth ought to mean no more than that 
the principles and feelings of the early Church in regard to the Word 
of God, are alone consistent with a discovery of the mind of the 
Spirit ; while that spirit of obedience to the faith is fully consistent 
with the most perfect freedom in the use of sound methods of investi- 

ation. 
On cardinal points our conclusions rest partly on other considera- 
tions than the exegesis of Scripture, and these have been ruled for us, 
But this does not apply equally to the details of interpretation. As to 
many of these the doctors of the early Church were inconsistent with 
each other. The post-Nicene fathers far surpassed them in a sound 
acquaintance with the Scripture, and our own great divines treading 
in their footsteps have still further perfected the science of exegesis. 
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We have appliances superior to those of our most learned forefathers ; 
and if we could also rise above their measure of the Spirit which leads 
into all truth, we might still advance the knowledge of God’s Word, 
and clear up difficulties which they left unsolved. The limits of the 
authority of the fathers are well stated in a passage from Bishop 
Waterland, cited by Dr. Wordsworth: “ The early fathers are of some 
use...for their diction and phraseology, and the history of the age in 
which the books of the New Testament were written... The most ancient 
fathers may be exceedingly useful for fixing the sense of Scripture in 
controverted texts.....their nearness to the (apostolic) time, their known 
fidelity, and their admirable endowments add great weight to their 
testimony or doctrine, and make it a probable rule of interpretation in 
the prime things.” It deserves our notice that the fathers of the third 
and fourth centuries had the advantage of many written accounts of 
the former ages which have since been lost; and therefore their testi- 
monies also are of considerable weight, and are a mark of direction to 
us “in the main things.” Our own great divines, while they all said 
with Bishop Hall, “ religio mihi est eritque contra torrentem omnium 
Patrum 8. Scripturas interpretari ;’’ made a discriminating use of their 
opinions in lesser matters, and in which there was no such confluence 
of their testimony. 

No one who studies the writings of our eminent early divines, and 
of some of their contemporaries—such as Bengel—abroad, can fail to 
perceive how diligently they sought for the testimony of Scripture 
itself as to the meaning of its own language ; and we are convinced 
that the modern neglect of this practice has been one great source of 
the uncertainty of the results of exegesis, and of their want of coinci- 
dence with interpretations which the Church has handed down. In 
proportion as the Church itself has had the means of this comparative 
study of the collection of sacred writings, it has become mighty in 
the Scriptures ; and as advantages of this kind have really accumu- 
lated up to the present time, we need only on the part of our accom- 
plished scholars—supposing them to be men of faith—a diligent use 
of this method to enable them by God’s blessing to “‘ understand more 
than the ancients in divine things.” 

The value of this work, however, is unquestionably great in ex- 
hibiting continually the exegesis of the fathers and of the eminent 
divines of the Church of England. It contains a rich treasure of this 
kind, which may keep before the mind of the student the fact that there 
are few good and true things into which the Church has not ages ago 
been led, and which is thus adapted to establish his regard for sacred 
antiquity. 

Dr. Wordsworth has devoted some pages to a statement of his 
views on inspiration. We fully agree with him that it is a vain thing 
to speculate on the rationale of the divine method by which the sacred 
writers have been guided. The mode by which the Holy Spirit acts, 
whether in his ordinary influences on good men, or his special opera- 
tions, is a mystery unknown. That he wields the ordinary arrangements 
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of Providence for producing spiritual effects, is more than probable; 
while in some way he acts immediately on the human spirit. In the 
case of those “holy men of God who spake as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost,” and who were “elect above the rest,’”’ to hand down 
his truth to the world, both these methods may have been employed. 
If, under his guidance, the natural means of information possessed by 
a sacred writer were sufficient to give dodadea to his tradition, we 
need not suppose any more supernatural influence. Such a man has 
been led into the truth. But with regard to things which “ eye had 
not seen, nor ear heard, nor human thought devised,” God by his 
Spirit, and by no such natural process, revealed these heavenly things. 
But, indeed, it is the wisest thing, and the most safe philosophy, to 
speak with all diffidence on this subject. One thing is certain, that 
the vulgar notion connected with the word inspiration is false as applied 
to the divine influence which the sacred writers enjoyed. The mental 
excitement of the poet—with his eye “ in a fine phrenzy rolling”—may 
distinguish him from ordinary mortals; but it has no relation to the 
Georvevoria of the prophets and apostles ; it does not of itself convey 
a particle of the knowledge of heavenly things. We are not sure that 
Dr. Wordsworth himself is free from unsafe speculation on this subject. 
“May we not,’”’ he asks, “say that the mystery of inspiration bears 
some likeness to the highest of all mysteries, in which the human is 
joined with the Divine—the mystery of the incarnation itself? There 
in that mystery is the union of God and man in one Person, without 
any confusion of substance. But who will attempt to draw the line, 
where God’s work begins and man’s ends, in the person of Christ ?” 
But these mysteries are so essentially different that we cannot see how 
the one at all illustrates the other. Our blessed Lord himself as man 
was endowed, though immeasurably, od« é« uezpov, with the spirit in the 
same way and from the same source as were the holy apostles and pro- 
phets ; but surely this bestowment to the Son of Man is not so to be re- 
garded as a part of his essence as is the divine nature of the Son of God; 
still less is it joined by a kind of hypostatical union with the nature of 
inspired men. No theory of inspiration, in short, which we have ever 
met with, devised for the purpose of defining or even illustrating the 
mode in which God communicates with the human spirit, affords any 
real light on the subject; and because all are open to objections and 
cavils, they have become the occasion of doubts as to the reality of 
inspiration itself. The example of our Lord himself and his apostles, 
who received the Old Testament Scriptures as the Word of God, 
without intimating how they were so, is a safe and authoritative guide 
for us. 

Dr. Wordsworth’s doctrine as to the results of this divine teaching 
is that of the infallibility of the sacred writers. 


“ We know,” says he, ‘‘ that ‘ holy men of old spoke as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost,’ and therefore the Scriptures which the Holy Ghost has given by them, 
are ‘ the things that are able to make us wise unto salvation, through faith that is in 
Christ Jesus.’ This may be proved by arguments external and internal. And since 
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it may be proved, it can never be granted that there are any, even the least, inaccu- 
racies in the New Testament. If one man imagines that there are two or three 
inaccuracies, another person, equally learned, may allege that there are four or 
five ; and so on indefinitely, till at last the claim of the Scriptures to be regarded as 
the Word of God and the rule of faith is destroyed.” 


This was the creed of St. Augustine: “I confess that I have 
learned to pay this deference to the books of Scripture, and to them 
alone, that I most firmly believe that none of their writers have ever 
fallen into any error of writing.” We are at least prepared to say 
this much, that if there be any errors in the New Testament, we had 
rather err with the apostles, than take our chance of being right with 
other men. The assumption of most who object to this doctrine vir- 
tually is that we have in the sacred writings nothing more than the 
subjective results of human thought; and the innumerable mistakes, 
contradictions, ete., which are charged upon the sacred writers, are dis- 
ingenuously heaped together to sustain this hypothesis. It is a much 
easier thing to acquiesce in such objections than to refute them; but 
we are confident that the real difficulties of this kind may be reduced to 
so narrow a compass that they would probably entirely vanish if there 
were not some deficiency either in our judgment or our means. Dr, 
Wordsworth has in the course of his Commentary noticed many of 
them, and replied to them with various degrees of success. 

His remarks on the text of the New Testament are many of them 
true, but he does not appear to us to have grappled with the difficulties 
of the subject, and indeed we know of no writer who has. He ae- 
knowledges the advantage the present age possesses in the collation of 
manuscripts, but doubts whether these advantages have hitherto been 
rightly used. The canons of criticism which have been propounded 
contain right principles, but have been overstrained in their application. 
The maxim “ Proclivi lectioni prestet ardua,’’ however true in general, 
may be absurdly applied. The exclusive preference of individual uncial 
manuscripts is unreasonable. A better acquaintance with the history of 
the cursive manuscripts might shew that their readings are ancient, while 
their materials are less so than those of the uncials. We have been 
long impressed with this idea. The history of the cursive manuscripts 
has been comparatively neglected in the éclat which the uncial manu- 
scripts have enjoyed. But the former are so numerous, and come to 
us from so many parts of the world, that their concurrent testimony is 
not to be lightly rejected. The classification of manuscripts into 
families is as yet too much of an hypothesis in its details to afford any 
certain ground of critical judgment. On the whole, our own convic- 
tion is, that the science of criticism has been so long, and almost 
entirely, in the hands of men whose method is the opposite of inductive, 
that it is not as yet a sufficient basis for determining our text as a 
whole. The labours of Tischendorf are worthy of all thankfulness 
and admiration ; a few among ourselves have done something in this 
field, but we have had no edition as yet which has established an un- 
doubted claim to general acceptance. The text of the present work, 
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though not identical with the text of Stephens, is more nearly so than 
that of some recent editions, and Dr. Wordsworth has not indicated 
any general principles on which his readings have been adopted. He 
refers us to the labours of others for the purpose of “ ascertaining the 
process by which the present edition has been formed.” But this refer- 
ence is nothing less than to a list of all the chief writers on this 
subject from Erasmus downwards. 

Our remarks on the general principles of which Dr. Wordsworth 
is the exponent, have occupied too much space for us to enter upon 
some particulars in his notes, which appear to call for remark. Ina 
subsequent notice we hope to enter into the interior of his valuable 
work, and especially to consider his treatment of the Fourth Gospel 
and the Acts of the Apostles. 





Christian Orthodoxy reconciled with the conclusions of modern Biblical 
Learning ; a Theological Essay, with critical and controversial sup- 
plements, By Joun Witu1am Donatpson, D.D., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. London and Edinburgh: Williams 
and Norgate. 8vo. pp. xxxii, 376. 


WE regard the title of this book as something ominous. “ Christian 
orthodoxy reconciled with the conclusions of modern Biblical learning” 
is a phrase which grates upon the ear, and leads us to unpleasant sur- 
mises, Is it a fact that Christian orthodoxy and modern Biblical 
learning are antagonistic? If so, is Christian orthodoxy the offending 
party? So it would seem, as it needs to be reconciled with the other. 
The preface, however, declares that the object of the book is “to 
make the evidences of our religion independent of all those objections 
which have been successfully urged by its opponents ; to shew that the 
faith, which is to render us happy here and hereafter, does not rest on 
floating clouds of human dogmas, opinions, assumptions, and super- 
stitions, but stands fixed on the granite basis of inherent truth and 
historic certainty.” To accomplish this object the author tells us he 
has come forward, like Aaron, with “an offering of reconciliation, to 
stay the plague of unbelief, which has for some time followed in the 
train of a dishonest bibliolatry!’” However laudable the object, we 
feel anxious for the man who assumes a position so critical. It is to 
be feared he has mistaken the course to be pursued, and that he is of 
the “ peace-at-any-price” party. As we proceed, we find that our 
apprehensions are not groundless, and we discover that the learned 
doctor does battle rather for the foes than for the friends of Christian 
orthodoxy ; that he surrenders many of the supposed strongholds of 
the faith, and that he indulges in reflections of the most bitter and 
unwarrantable description upon those who have the misfortune to differ 
from him. He calls his book, “from first to last, a protest against 
theological warfare and dogmatic intolerance ;” but it is in our opinion 
an unparallelled example of the one and of the other. It is warlike in 
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every sense of the word as against those who hold to the old Christian 
orthodoxy, and everywhere dogmatically intolerant. The author is 
unable to conclude even his preface without exhibitions of the acrimony 
and ungentle temper which abound in the work itself. 

The first chapter, on ‘‘the characteristics and qualifications of a 
Christian advocate,” is not without many observations in which we 
cordially concur. But we are constrained to think that the writer has 
embraced a very partial and so far mistaken idea of his subject. The 
warfare which the Christian is called to, is not merely that internal 
conflict with evil which an apostle knew so well how to describe ; it is 
also a warfare against the sin, ignorance, and error which are in the 
world. It is absurd to abuse all who do not see with him, and who 
stand up for the Bible in its integrity, as slavish and benighted biblio- 
laters. And it requires a large amount of Christian charity and for- 
bearance to listen quietly toa man who professes so much, and who 
exhibits so little of those very qualities which he commends. In the 
most reckless way, he brandishes his sword right and left against what 
we may call the orthodox class, and aims to establish principles which 
would lead to the utmost latitudinarianism in regard to religious doc- 
trines and ceremonies. 

The appendix on “The Connexion between Revealed Religion 
and the Natural and Moral History of Man,” is open to objection. 
In particular we except to his well-known and abominable interpreta- 
tion of the narrative of the Fall in Genesis, and to his views of the 
nature of Christ, whose victory he makes to consist in his successful 
conflict with the lower passions which dwelt in him. What authority 
has he for saying that in Eph. vi 12, etc., St. Paul adopted the 
phraseology of the Gnostics ? 

Chapter the second is on “‘ The True Defence of the Faith.” A 
curious method of defending the faith certainly, to maintain that there 
are no evil spirits, nor good angels, to maintain that religious cere- 
monies and external worship are of small importance, to assert that 
Moses only wrote one book of the Pentateuch, and that the Bible is 
a compound of the weak and beggarly elements of human tradition, 
and the Word of God! Yet this is what is here done. The author 
exerts all his ingenuity to shew that the Bible is the most corrupt 
book in existence, and that those who do not think so are the most 
stupid of men. He who asserts that the Jewish ceremonial law was 
not from Moses, but the forged ritual of a sacerdotal caste, that the 
historical books of the Bible are full of fables and perversions of fact, 
that only a part of the prophecies of Isaiah are genuine, and that the 
books of Job, Daniel, and Joshua are spurious modern compilations, 
is a defender of the faith sui generis. And such is Dr. Donaldson, the 
Aaron, as he calls himself, standing between the living and the dead 
with his offering of reconciliation! If this is reconciliation, we want 
none of it, and would rather remain at eternal enmity to all the scep- 
ticism and unbelief of modern science. 

In the most unheard-of manner, our new defender of the faith 
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accuses the apostles of error, and temporizing, from which latter charge 
he does not exempt even our blessed Lord himself, when he makes 
him say what He knew was not true. He cuts down the inspired 
canon in the most dashing style, rejecting whole books from both 
Testaments, and weeding out of those which remain all that he does 
not approve; so that a miserable remnant only escapes to receive his 
infallible imprimatur. His account of the origin and growth of the 
Old Testament canon is without exception the most suicidal act of 
which we have known any man guilty. The defence of Jashar is a 
feeble display, rather to save appearances than to justify that literary 
monstrosity. Besides, it comes too late, the book has been read and 
held up effectually to the ridicule and contempt of the scholars of 
Europe and America. 

Having succeeded so admirably with the Old Testament, and in 
his casual raids upon the New, it is but to be expected that his account 
of the character and connexion of the four Gospels will exhibit similar 
characteristics. And so indeed it does. All the apparent discrepan- 
cies are held up to view, with the objections of unbelievers; not in 
order to shew that these discrepancies are only apparent, and that 
these objections have been all well met. Of course not; but to ignore 
explanations and refutations at the expense of the sacred writers. 
We do not ask if this is honourable; but if it is honest. There are 
things in this section which by some would be called litigious, but 
which we shall simply call stupid. Such is his saying that Luke took 
his name from Lucan the Roman poet, and Paul his from Sergius 
Paulus. To the same amiable feature we must refer the sympathy 
and respect with which ancient and modern heretics are uniformly 
regarded, as compared with the acerbity and indignation which are 
so liberally dispensed among the defenders and friends of orthodoxy. 
It might perhaps be said that “ fellow feeling makes us wondrous 
kind,” and that our author is so friendly to the heretics because he so 
much resembles not a few of them. That this may not pass without 
proof, we shall mention a few instances, and probably more could be 
found if we were disposed to search for them. The ancient Sadducees 
denied the existence of good and bad angels; so does Dr. D. Por- 
phyry denied the authenticity of the book of Daniel; so does Dr. D. 
The Herodians received only the Gospel of Mark, and Dr. D. places 
it before and above the rest. The Socinians reject the first two 
chapters of St. Matthew; and Dr. D. throws doubts upon their 
genuineness. Dositheus is said to have denied the existence of 
angels; so does Dr. D. The Manichzans, Gnostics, Nicolaitans, 
Valentinians, Ebionites, Encratites, Apotactics, and Priscilianists, 
called in question the canon in various respects; so also does Dr. D. 
There have been some who particularly objected to parts of the Old 
Testament, either to separate books or individual portions, as the his- 
tory of the fall and of the deluge, in which it is needless to observe, they 
resemble Dr. D. To name no more, the doctrine of inspiration in the 
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orthodox sense, has been frequently opposed, as it is in this volume, 
The truth is, that the great majority of objectionable positions assumed 
in this work have been already assumed by other men. The book, 
therefore, is less original than it might at first appear to be, and may 
be regarded as a rifacimento (to use a word applied by its author to 
the Old Testament) a hashing up of the heterogeneous morsels of 
heresy, false criticism, and unbelief. And this is the reconciliation of 
Christian orthodoxy with the conclusions of modern Biblical learning! 
What! have the opponents of the Sadducees, of Porphyry, and of 
heretics in general in all ages, been wrong, and the heretics all right? 
Far be it from us to say that so-called heretics have never been right, 
but here is a man who comes boldly forward and asks us to receive 
some of their most notorious errors; and who asks us to do this on 
the plea that modern Biblical learning requires it. To call this non- 
sense is to use the mildest term. Biblical learning has in modern 
times so circumvallated and fortified Christian orthodoxy, especially in 
reference to questions concerning the evidences and interpretation of 
the Scriptures, that there is nothing to fear. Modern infidelity has 
been answered till it is almost ashamed to propound its objections 
by daylight except among the ignorant, and is driven to devise new 
means of attack. German rationalism has exhausted its entire arsenal, 
and defection from its ranks has been all but general. A stolid, reck- 
less Atheism, Pantheism, Materialism, Secularism, indifference, or 
whatever you may call it, is almost all that remains for the educated 
who do not love the Bible. The Church of Christ displays an energy, 
a confidence, and a courage on behalf of revealed truth, which would 
do honour to any age. And many as may be the failings, errors, and 
superstitions of those who profess faith in the Gospel, it is our firm 
and deliberate conviction, that the grounds of our faith were never 
more tangible, and that faith itself was never more intelligent. There 
are cases in which learning, talent, ingenuity and zeal are sadly mis- 
applied, as in the case before us; and where men aim at a right end 
in a wrong way. It is doubtless desirable ‘‘ to make the evidences of 
our religion independent of all those objections which have been suc- 
cessfully urged by its opponents.” But it is at least very eccentric to 
attempt to do this, by admitting that most of those objections are true, 
so far as they directly aim at the Bible; and by trying to demonstrate 
that the charter of our faith is the most corrupt and interpolated docu- 
ment in existence: nay more, by endeavouring to shew that its inspi- 
ration is little or nothing more than necessarily belongs to writings 
upon such high themes. What should we think of the general who 
should profess to defend a city by making public all the faults of its 
garrison and of its fortifications? would it not be at least fair to ques- 
tion his sanity, if not his patriotism? We repeat it is not merely the 
end, but the measures taken to reach it. They tell us that Icarus flew 
from Crete to escape from danger, but the sun melted the wax which 
cemented his wings, and he fell into the sea. The object was laudable, 
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but the means were absurd, and the result ludicrously disastrous. In 
the case of our author, his object is very good, but he never approaches 
it, and by such means he never will. 

Many points in this book suggest reflections of a very serious 
character, and if our space permitted we would examine some of the 
matters we refer to, but as our object is rather to write a general notice 
than a detailed criticism, we must resist a strong temptation. Justice, 
however, both to the writer and to ourselves, seems to require some 
confirmation of our observations above what we have given. We are 
unwilling that our strictures should rest upon mere assertion. Far 
rather would we permit our author to speak for himself. This we 
shall proceed to do, and in so doing shall select a passage or two which, 
while but a very small portion of the sort of thing which here abounds, 
will illustrate and confirm our remarks on the temper, tendencies, and 
false conclusions of the book. The first passage we select is for the 
sake of its theology and criticism. 


“This is the consistent doctrine of the Apostles, who represent the victory of 
Christ over sin and death, as a triumph of the Spirit over the flesh, of the divine 
over the merely animal element in the nature of man. St. Paul says (Rom. i. 3, 4), 
that Jesus Christ, ‘who was born of the seed of David according to his flesh (xat& 
adpxa), was declared to be the Son of God, with power according to the spirit of 
holiness by the resurrection from the dead’ (év duvduer kata mvedua a&ywwovvns et 
dvactdcews vexp@v). In the same way St. Peter says (1 Peter iii. 19) that Jesus 
Christ ‘was put to death in the flesh, but made alive in the spirit.’ It was this 
successful contest with his lower nature which constituted his sinlessness. If there 
had been no passion, no liability to temptation in his lower nature, if, in fact, he had 
not been man, as we are men, there could have been no contest, and, consequently, 
there would have been no victory, and no example or encouragement for us to hope 
to obtain the resurrection and a similar exaltation of our nature. But it is expressly 
stated that he had our nature with its liability to sin and its subjection to the con- 
demnation of the law. St. Paul says (Gal, iv. 4): ‘ When the fulness of time had 
come, God sent forth his Son born of a woman, and so born under the law, in order 
that he might redeem those who were under the law.’ Again he says more fully 
(Rom. viii. 3, 4): ‘The law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus has liberated me 
from the law of sin and death; for when the law was incompetent from its carnal 
weakness (ev § o8éver 51a THs capkds), God by sending his own Son in the likeness 
of sinful flesh (ev duoiduats capxds duaptias), and as a sacrifice for sin, condemned 
the sin in the flesh, in order that the righteousness of the law may be fulfilled in us 
who walk not according to the flesh but according to the spirit.’ In this assump- 
tion of our flesh, with its liability to sin, which made it obnoxious to the law, con- 
sisted the reconciliation or atonement between the human and divine, which was the 
result of the self-sacrifice of Jesus. God ‘ reconciled us to himself through Christ,’ 
because ‘God was in Christ reconciling the world to himself’ (2 Cor. v. 18, 19). 
‘He made him, who—in his divine nature—had not known sin, to be sin for us, 
that we might become the righteousness of God in him’ (ibid., v. 21). For although 
‘Christ did no sin,’ he ‘carried up our sins in his body to the cross, in order that 
we being free from sin might live in righteousness, and be healed by the blow in- 
flicted on him’ (1 Peter ii. 22, 24). In this way he stripped off from himself the 
powers of sin and darkness, the natural sinfulness and mortality of human flesh, 
and triumphed over it on his cross (Col. ii. 15); and it was only by his sufferings 
that he was made perfect (Heb. ii. 10). Until this triumph was effected, and his 
human nature thereby transformed and exalted (Phil. ii. 20), he was in all respects 
like his brother men (Heb. ii, 17, 18), and was able to sympathize with our weak- 
ness, because, although actually sinless, he was tempted in all respects as we are. 
(Heb. iv. 15.)”—pp. 59, 60. 
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The next may illustrate the treatment which the Mosaic economy 
receives at the hands of Dr. D. 


‘« With respect to Judaism, it is to be remembered, in the first place, that Chris- 
tianity stands surety for the divine origin of all that is spiritual in the creed of 
Moses—that is, for its essence or substantial reality. All the Levitical rites are 
abrogated by Jesus, the machinery of a priesthood, a temple, a succession of festivals, 
and a minute arrangement of sacrificial ordinances, were set aside by him, and in 
all probability were not of Mosaic origin: but he has declared that no jot or tittle 
shall be taken from that divine law which is summed up in the two commands, that 
we should love God above all things, and our neighbour as ourselves.” —pp. 116, 117. 


The following sentences are at least characteristic :— 


‘‘ Christianity has made itself responsible, not only for the truth of Judaism, to 
which we attribute an authority scarcely less divine than that of Christianity itself, 
. but also for a belief in good and bad angels, which is clearly traceable to a human 
origin. Learning and science repudiate these dogmas: there is no leading man in 
any sect who will attempt to defend them on scientific principles, and the pleas by 
which they are generally supported are so irrational, that we can hardly resist the 
occasional suspicion that they are brought forward with a secret conviction of their 
worthlessness, and with the dishonest intention of deluding the ignorant and super- 
stitious into a belief, which may strengthen the authority of the priestly conscience- 
keeper. 
cP Such is the fatal obstinacy of those who identify human error with divine truth, 
that an able, and, in one sense, learned Bishop, has told his assembled clergy that a 
man can hardly deny the received theory of inspiration without calling in question 
the historical evidences of Christianity, and so advancing one step towards the rejec- 
tion of the Gospel as a revelation from God. And evangelical clergymen, who en- 
deavour to compensate for a lack of critical learning and argumentative ability by 
loud denunciations of those who differ from them, have been known to wind up a 
Manichean sermon with the astounding declaration, that, if we do not believe in the 
personal and eternal existence of the devil, we must relinquish all faith in God and 
in Christ! If it can be shewn that these dogmas are quite unconnected with the 
truths of revelation, and quite untenable even on theological grounds, what shall we 
say of those whose faith is dependent on their maintenance? Do they deserve to be 
called the advocates of Christianity? Are they even worthy of being termed the 
friends of religious faith? And are not both names more properly applicable to 
those who would set our religion free from the necessity of sanctioning indefensible 
error ?”’—pp. 123—125. 


Our Lord’s appeals to the Old Testament are thus disposed of :— 


** Waiving any question as to our Lord’s human infallibility before the resurrec- 
tion, there is internal evidence that we do not know the exact terms in which Jesus 
Christ cited the Old Testament. For example, in the three accounts of the same 
transaction, he is said to have cited the third chapter of Exodus in three different 
forms of speech. Assuming that any one of these three citations was an infallibly 
accurate statement of the very words which Jesus used, it is obvious that the other 
two are inaccurate; and as we cannot know which of the three is to be preferred, 
we must conclude that there is no certainty as to the fact that he called the book 
of Exodus ‘the book of Moses.’ Again, even if we had this certainty, we cannot 
be confident that he did not acquiesce in a merely conventional expression, just as 
intelligent clergymen among ourselves talk of the Creed of Athanasius, although 
they know that the Symbol so designated was written in France one hundred years 
after the death of that Father. And that Jesus Christ did not regard the books at- 
tributed to Moses as divine and infallible is proved by the fact that he abrogated the 
ritual and ceremonial law of the Jews, without stating that he did this in virtue of 
his divine authority, or because that law, though divine, was instituted by God to 
serve a temporary purpose. On the contrary, he declared expressly that he came to 
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fulfil, not to destroy, the moral law,—that heaven and earth should pass away before 
that law suffered the least diminution. He did, therefore, most emphatically distin- 
guish between the spirit of the decalogue and the Levitical ordinances of his own 
countrymen, and both by his words and actions signified that the one was divine and 
eternal, the other human and temporary.”"—pp. 155, 156. 


Perhaps a paragraph more unfair than this which follows was never 
penned even by our worst enemies :— 


“Now the following are the results of the inquiry by which it has been dis- 
covered that the assumption of the infallibility of Scripture is contrary to the facts 
of the case; and these results are derived, as we have already intimated, from two 
distinct branches of modern science—inductive philosophy and philological criticism. 

“ Since the days of Galileo and Copernicus, an opinion has been gaining strength 
that the writers of the Old Testament were, as might have been expected from the 
age in which they lived, simply and entirely ignorant of the facts of physical astro- 
nomy. No rational and educated man will now believe that God made the round 
world so fast that it never should move at any time; or that the sun and moon and 
stars revolve around the globe, and were created subsequently to this planet, and 
solely for the purpose of giving light upon the earth; or that the atmosphere is a 
solid expanse or firmament, with doors and windows to allow the passage of the rain ; 
or that the rainbow was fixed in heaven for a sign, after the world had existed some 
2000 years, and consequently that there was no rain before the first appearance of 
that phenomenon. To say nothing about the sun standing still upon Gibeon, or on 
the dial of Ahaz, the erroneous conceptions, to which we have referred, are suffi- 
cient to assure us that the writers of the Old Testament, so far from being infallible 
on the subject of cosmogony, had neither more nor less knowledge than their con- 
temporaries ; in other words, they were utterly ignorant of the facts which modern 
science has discovered and demonstrated. This appears still more clearly when we 
call in the aid of geology, which teaches us that the work of creation did not take 
place in six periods of twenty-four hours each, but in a succession of incalculable 
ages; and that the phenomena attributed to an universal deluge, long subsequent 
to the origin of man, are really due to the lacustrine period which preceded the de- 
velopment of dry and solid earth, capable of furnishing a healthy abode to our 
species. Even natural history, which already counts more than 307,944 species of 
breathing creatures, independently of fishes and infusoria, pronounces sentence upon 
the ignorance of a writer who supposes it possible that an ark 500 feet long, 82 feet 
wide, and 50 feet high, could contain at least duplicates of every zoological speci- 
men, such as live in the water being alone excepted, together with their appropriate 
food for 110 days! Unless, indeed, we adopt the very rational supposition that the 
deluge of Noah, like that of Deucalion, was only partial, and affected only those 
tribes who descended at a very early period from the mountains of Armenia to the 
Mesopotamian plains; but then there would be no occasion for the formation of a 
floating menagerie, and we should only substitute a charge of inaccuracy and exagge- 
ration for one of simple ignorance of the facts of natural history. 

“An attempt has been occasionally made to get rid of these difficulties by a mode 
of interpretation, which, if it is put forward in good faith, is eminently puerile and 
absurd. The plainest meaning of the Hebrew text is perverted, in order to extract 
a sense in accordance with the deductions of modern science. But whatever partial 
success this endeavour may have had on the minds of the indolent and careless, who 
have prejudged the case, it is obvious that the removal of any objections on the 
score of physical science could have no effect on the issue of the questions raised by 
philological criticism.””"—pp. 156—158. 


On the canonical authority of the New Testament, our redoubtable 
defender of the faith speaks in this way :— 


“ Biblical criticism starts from the point of view conceded by the Church his- 
torians, and every result of an examination is in favour of the judgment displayed 
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by those who placed a mark of doubt on some of the so-called Apostolic Epistles. 
There is internal evidence to shew that the epistle attributed to Jude was not written 
by any apostle or in the time of the apostles, and that the second epistle, attributed 
to Peter, was coined in the same mint, or derived from the same common source, 
The apostolic origin of some of the other epistles might justly be called in question ; 
and though the genuineness of the historical books—in their original form—may be 
considered as sufficiently established, want of manuscript evidence or incoherences 
of style and matter would induce the critical scholar to omit or inclose in brackets 
many passages of greater or less importance. Thus, the first two chapters of the 
Gospel according to Matthew are obviously a preface of inferior authority borrowed 
from some other source ; and the whole Gospel, as we have it, is, by almost universal 
agreement, regarded as a mere translation from an Aramean or Hebrew original ; 
and if this were extant, the Greek text, which contains many obvious errors, would 
sink to the same rank as the Alexandrine version of the Old Testament. With 
regard to the only prophetic book, the Apocalypse, although there are reasons for 
the prevalent belief that the author was the apostle John, there have been many 
who have attributed it to a Presbyter of Ephesus who bore the same name.’’—pp. 
159, 160. 


The gentle treatment received by the Old Testament may be in- 
ferred from the sentences here quoted :— 


‘It is scarcely necessary to remark that the proofs of an unequal authority, 
furnished by this examination of the Scriptures, are no less fatal to the theory of 
an infallible dictation, or even guidance, than the results of physical science, when 
compared with the statements of the older books. For if we have compilations 
from older writings, in prose and verse, sometimes cited, and sometimes quoted at 
length—if the greater part of the Hebrew collection is of the nature of a rificamento, 
or modernized edition and remodelled abbreviation or expansion of old fragmentary 
remains—and if we have translations from lost works by the side of genuine relics, 
it is impossible to believe that such a farrago can possess, as a totality, the unvary- 
ing impress of a celestial sanction, extending to every detail, however minute and 
insignificant, and claiming infallible accuracy, as well for the passage quoted, as for 
the work in which the quotation appears, with comments more or less erroneous. 
With regard to the longest and most circumstantial of the four Gospels, it has been 
admitted, by the warmest defenders of the cause, that its authority would be pre- 
carious and uncertain, and its value and claim to respect almost set aside, if the 
general tradition respecting it were to be received. And yet this general tradition, 
which represents the extant Gospel of St. Matthew as the anonymous translation of 
a lost original, is confirmed by every available testimony; and it has never been 
shewn that its claim to a canonical authority is less than that of the other Gospels, 
which are as universally supposed to be original works. The theory of inspired dic- 
tation, or literary infallibility, takes account of the canonical books only, but 
extends itself to all of them without reservation or exception. Consequently, the 
tradition, which constitutes the canon of Scripture, is the sole criterion of infallible 
authority ; and if it is admitted that any document, though canonical, is yet of un- 
certain or precarious importance, it must follow that a place in the canon does not 
bestow a character of infallibility, and that the theory of inspired dictation or guid- 
ance is not more applicable to a canonical work, than to any other ancient writing.” 
—pp. 162, 163. 


Having charged the author of the strange book under notice with 
want of candour, we illustrate our meaning by his own words :— 

‘‘ And in general it might be urged that minute accuracy of citation could scarcely 
be expected from a writer who attributes to Jeremiah a passsage from Zechariah. 
(Matt. xxvii. 9.)’”’—pp. 193, 194. 


Here he ignores the fact that there are many important authorities 
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for leaving out the word Jeremiah altogether. A second example we 
shall select from among a number, from p. 290, where the reference is 
to the “ gift of tongues :”— 


“That this glossolalia was not speaking a foreign language, is clear from 1 Cor. 
xiv. 11, where such a speaker is opposed to the BdpBapos, or foreigner. It was 
rather a speaking with new sounds unheard of before (kaval yA@ooa, Mark xvi. 
17), and in languages different from those which are commonly spoken, (€repa 
yaaoou, Acts ii. 4; 1 Cor. xiv. 21). In point of fact, the Apostles are never said 
to have spoken in any language except those which they learned by human means. 
And with regard to the miracle of Pentecost, it is clear that they would not have 
been charged with drunkenness if they had merely spoken in foreign tongues, which 
some, at least, of their hearers professed to understand. Bunsen does not deny 
that the disciples at Pentecost began with unintelligible articulations, from which 
they passed to their native dialects. Circumstances mentioned in Acts ii. are quite 
incompatible with the ordinary view of the matter, and nothing there mentioned is 
really inconsistent with the view respecting glossolalia, which may be derived from 
St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians.”’ 


It is surely a sufficient answer to this to quote Acts ii. 6—12, 
which could not have been overlooked. The very next page to the 
one now quoted from furnishes another illustration in reference to the 
Conversion of St. Paul. 

From the passages on inspiration we give the following :— 


“For if we were entitled to assume that God must have left us an infallible 
record of his revelations, we should assume, on the same principle, that the record 
must have been free from ambiguity or contradiction: we should, therefore, @ priori, 
conclude that we cannot have such an infallible record in the historical books of the 
Old Testament, which are confessedly a patch-work compilation from older works, 
now lost; we should expect that the history of Jesus Christ would be preserved in 
some single document, and we should be unable to recognize anything but human 
authorship in four distinct treatises, one of them the translation of a lost original, 
and all of them presenting discrepancies more or less serious; and the presumption 
of supernatural guidance would seem to us contradicted by the fact that books. which 
the early Church regarded with suspicion and doubt, have been invested by the later 
Church with the attributes of divine authority.”—p. 317. 


Speaking of Mr. Macnaught’s book on inspiration, he concludes 
thus :— 

“In fact, Mr. Macnaught’s book on Inspiration is one of the class of works 
which we most wish to see in the hands of those respectable and serious, but igno- 
rant and narrow-minded citizens of the middle class, who give importance to the 
Cummings, McNeiles, Baylees, and Mintons ; who accept, as exclusive Christianity, 
their mixture of Judaism and Calvinism ; who construe the prohibition of labour on 
the Jewish Sabbath into a prohibition of innocent recreation on the Christian Sunday ; 
and who enable the proprietors of such journals as the Record to count upon that 
which they probably value more than even the gratification of their arrogance and 
malignity—a remunerative circulation.’’—p. 341. 


Perhaps one of the richest portions of the whole book is the chapter 
which treats of ‘‘ The supposed existence of intermediate intelligences.” 
With the most desperate disregard of fact, he affirms that “we have 
heard nothing of angels since the publication of the Acts of the 
Apostles ;”’ for he cannot but know that references are found to angels 
in subsequent books of the New Testament. With incredible absurdity 
he applies to his subject the phrase “de non apparentibus et de non 
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existentibus eadem est ratio.” He even endeavours to prove that the 
idea of angelic forms is unknown to Jewish writers prior to the cap- 
tivity, and that it is traceable to a Pagan and mythical origin. We 
can only find room for one morsel of this precious piece. 

“‘ The violent wind has in all mythologies, Oriental as well as Greek, a symbolical 
form combining the ideas of strength and velocity. Wings typify the rapid motion 
of the gale; the beak and talons of the eagle, sometimes the claws of the lion, are 
called in to shew how the tornado seizes on and carries off its prey. It is highly in- 
teresting to know that in almost all languages this compound symbol was expressed 
by the root, which enters into the Hebrew #’riid or cherub, and which seems to 
denote the power of seizing or snatching. Thus we have the Greek harp-ies, which 
Homer designates as stormy winds; the Persian gryf-ons, which guarded the gold; 
the Egyptian sphinx, probably termed &’rabu, which watched over the sepulchres; 
and the Greek kerb-erus, which barred the entrance to Hades.”—p. 354. 


It is with reluctance that we refrain from breaking a lance with 
the Doctor on this subject, and especially with reference to the angelic 
appearances and ministrations recorded in the New Testament. Ex- 
plained away they cannot be, and the only resource of a candid mind 
is to deny the truth of the narrative. No theory of interpretation 
that ever was invented can account for these passages, if their his- 
torical character is denied. Certainly the effort here made to disprove 
the existence of angels and devils is an utter failure. 

There are three subjects touched upon in the volume to which we 
can only refer—the Revision of the Liturgy—the National Church— 
and the Athanasian Creed. Of the latter we must confess our surprise 
at finding the author a zealous defender. 

Here then we shall take our leave of one of the most mischievous 
books which it has been our lot to meet with in the English language. 
The learning of the author, his zeal for some forms of piety, and the 
advantages of style and talent, only make us more confirmed in our 
judgment. Had he professed himself an enemy, the case would have 
been somewhat different. But he is a member and a priest of the 
English Church, with an established reputation for scholarship. Still 
we think the influence of the book for evil will be comparatively small. 
It is a worthy pendant to Jashar, and will be consigned to the same 
oblivion. If he had not previously published Jashar, the world would 
have been taken somewhat by surprise. As it is, this work will be 
regarded with grief by his friends, who will regret that a man like 
him should so abuse his talents. Throughout it is too overstrained to 
commend itself to any but the weakest and most superficial. The 
violent temper which it exhibits is too patent, and its statements too 
undisguised for his purpose. Even where there is an attempt to 
bolster up his assertions by argument and criticism, the argument is 
80 feeble, and the criticism so uncritical, that very few will be unpre- 
pared with an immediate response. Our task has been a light one, 
and is rather to be regarded as a protest against such rash and unprofit- 
able speculation than a refutation of the author’s errors, or a defence 
of the truth. 
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Proofs of the Interpolation of the Vowel-Letters in the Text of the 
Hebrew Bible, and Grounds thence derived for a Revision of its 
Authorised English Version. By Cuartes Witu1am Watt, D.D., 
Vice-Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. London: Whitaker and 
Co. Dublin: Hodges, Smith, and Co. 8vo. pp. xxx, and 634. 


Ir we did not know that this volume is the learned production of a 
well-read man and sound scholar, we might be disposed, from its title, 
to treat it as a satire on the recent mania for Biblical revision. We 
are surrounded by scriptural optimists, who advocate a literal perfecti- 
bility for the inspired documents of Divine Revelation, such as God 
has hitherto denied to us, and such indeed as may be shewn to be 
morally impossible. A satirist, intending to reprove this amiable but 
weak class of minds, might well lead them to the fountain of all 
Biblical literature, the autographs of the writers of the Old Testament, 
and bid them revise a text which, in part, is more than three thousand 
years old. The task would be an attractive one to our Biblical per- 
fectionist, and we can imagine him seriously undertaking it, until its 
utter hopelessness would open his eyes, and he would see that his cre- 
dulity had made him an object of ridicule. 

Yet there is a germ of truth in the error to which we are referring, 
as there is in most mental vagaries. The proper method of revising 
the Scriptures is certainly to begin with the original texts, and to 
make them as pure as possible; but then the critic must recognize the 
laws by which he is cireumscribed—the barriers which, like a wall of 
adamant, place limits to his investigations. Now what are the bounds 
within which the criticism of the Hebrew Bible must be confined, but 
the existing MSS. and editions? Beyond these we may conjecture 
much, and form some shrewd guesses from the readings of the LXX., 
the Vulgate and the Syriac versions, and other sources, but they must 
ever remain guesses and nothing more. Reasoning on the fact that 
Hebrew was unpointed when a living language, we may be almost sure 
that the learned Massorites have in some cases misled us, but we must 
remain contented with their text notwithstanding. While competent 
scholars may feel pretty sure that corrections here and there would 
make both the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures more like the originals, 
their good sense shews them that conjecture can have no authority ; 
and that as Divine Providence has seen fit to allow inspired ‘books to 
suffer the accidents of time, and human caprice, and carelessness, we 
must believe that as perfection in this high department of knowledge is 
impossible, it is therefore unnecessary for the purposes which Revela- 
tion contemplates. 

Dr. Wall would go up higher than the Massorites, and reclaim the 
Hebrew Text from what he thinks to be the foreign incrustations of 
more than sixteen hundred years. We say that this is an impossible 
task, and therefore we might dismiss the volume as an impracticable 
one, the work of a learned enthusiast. But to do so would neither be 
just to the author nor in accordance with the pleasure and interest 
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which his labours have afforded us. Like the long toil of the alchy- 
mists, Dr. Wall’s studies in this department of sacred literature are 
fruitful in benefits while missing their aim. We will, therefore, 
convey to our readers, as briefly as possible, what is to be expected 
from this erudite production of the Vice-Provost of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 


The following are the data on which Dr. Wall would build up the 
theory, and defend the practical suggestions of his volume :— 


‘* In the first place, about two centuries after the termination of the Babylonian 
captivity, and while a considerable number of persons continued to speak pure Hebrew 
as their vernacular dialect, Asia was invaded by a people who had introduced into 
the original alphabet the vast improvement of vowel-letters, and the Jews were in 
consequence, in spite of their prejudices, forced to learn a species of writing that 
made them acquainted with the use of such letters. 

‘«In the second place, the Scriptures were very soon afterwards translated into 
the tongue connected with this writing, by the order, tradition tells us, of a Pagan 
government, and at any rate in a country in which they and their religion were 
peculiarly hated and despised. This rendering of the Old Testament into Greek— 
a language at the time understood throughout the civilized portion of the world— 
has always been considered most providential in serving the important use of pre. 
paring the minds of the Gentiles for the reception of the Gospel. . . Buta 
further service may now be perceived to have been performed by the LXX., in tending 
to reconcile the Jews to the use of the Greek alphabet, and render them less averse 
to borrowing thence, in like manner as other Shemitic nations had previously done, 
a very important improvement in their ordinary writing. Accordingly, the legends 
upon extant coins of their country, that were stamped during the high-priesthood of 
Sinai of the Hasmonean race, shew that they occasionally employed Waw and Yod 
as vowel-letters, within less than two centuries afier the death of Alexander the 
Macedonian conqueror ; and if Hebrew inscriptions of greater age could be pro- 
cured, we should most probably find that they commenced this alteration of their 
original practice still sooner and nearer to that epoch. 

‘‘Tn the third place, all their scruples were at length overcome by the violence of 
their enmity to Christians; and they were induced to extend the benefit of this 
Pagan innovation from their ordinary to their sacred writings in the early part of the 
second century of our era, on account of the opportunity it afforded them of per- 
verting the sense of prophecies relating to the divinity of Jesus, etc. 

‘In the fourth place, the vocalization of the Hebrew record with letters (Haleph, 
Yod, and Waw) having been by far too scanty to keep it permanently legible, we 
find that, according as a fuller system of vowel-signs became requisite for this pur- 
pose, a second one was gradually formed to supply the defects of the first. The 
Masoretic punctuation being founded on the older vocalization of the text, retains 
nearly all the errors of that vocalization, and has superadded some of its own: but 
the latter class of faults the system itself supplies the means of correcting; and— 
what is of immense importance to the Hebrew student—it has preserved and trans- 
mitted to us the inflection of their words, and through them, the grammatic struc- 
ture of the ancient language, etc. 

‘« In the fifth place, provision was made from the commencement of this evil 
(the perversion of prophecies by the Jews) for its eventual removal, through the 
manifestation of the adventitious nature of the matres lectionis ; by means of which 
exposure we are enabled to treat the use made of them in the Hebrew Scriptures 
as an uninspired work, and retain only the good parts of it, separated and purified 
from the bad, etc.’”’ 


Any one acquainted with Hebrew literature will gather from these 
positions what Dr. Wall contemplates, and for those who have not 
that acquaintance, no extracts, however long, would sufficiently explain 
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his object. We more than doubt whether this Jewish perversion of 
the Hebrew Bible is a fact; and even were it conceded, we cannot 
grant that we have in our hands any effectual remedy. However, 
those who are competent to form a judgment on such matters, and take 
an interest in them, will consult the work for themselves. It is divided 
into six chapters, the principal of which “discuss the proofs of the 
spuriousness of the matres lectionis derived from the uses made of them 
in Hebrew words, and from the uses made of them in the structure of 
the language.’ Of course, if Dr. Wall’s theory is admissible, and 
the Hebrew text can receive any undoubted corrections, the revision of 
our Authorised Version must be founded on it. But as we doubt the 
premises we reject the conclusion. We repeat, however, that the 
amount of learned matter in the volume gives it a high value, apart 
from the object it aims at, and may succeed or fail in attaining. 


1. Inscription of Tiglath Pileser I., King of Assyria, B.c. 1150. As 
translated by Str Henry Rawuinson, Fox Tarzot, Esq, Dr. 
Hixcxs, and Dr. Oprert. Published by the Royal Asiatic 
Society. London: J. W. Parker and Son. 1857. 8vo. pp.73. 

2. The Prophecies relating to Nineveh and the Assyrians. Translated 
from the Hebrew with Historical Introduction and Notes, exhibiting 
the principal results of the recent discoveries. By GrorGe VANCE 
Smirn, B.A. London: Longmans. 1857. 12mo. pp. 310. 


In the intelligence department of our last number we gave a full 
account of the experiment of which the first of these works is the 
result. The pamphlet gives the opinions of Dean Milman, Mr. G. 
Grote, Sir Gardner Wilkinson, and Professor H. H. Wilson, which 
are substantially the same, and as that of Professor Wilson is more 
full, we present it to our readers :— 


‘* Of the four translations submitted, those of Mr. Fox Talbot and Sir Henry 
Rawlinson are entire; that of Dr. Hincks comprises twenty-eight of the fifty-four 
paragraphs into which the inscription may be divided, the copy in his possession 
having been received rather too late to allow of a more extended version. Dr. 
Oppert’s contains twenty-one paragraphs, being translated from an imperfect copy, 
taken by himself from a single cylinder, and that, apparently, defective. In both 
instances, however, although the translation of the whole has not been effected, yet 
there is quite enough to enable a conclusion to be drawn as to the amount of agree- 
ment or disagreement between the several translators, and the result is,"“upon the 
whole, a very remarkable coincidence. 

“That they are all agreed, or very nearly so, as to the powers of the characters, 
is established by their concurrent readings of proper names, which they almost always 
express in as nearly the same manner as can be expected, when we consider the 
different values attached by different persons to the letters of our own alphabet. 
There is a remarkable instance of this in the readings of three of the translators 
(Hincks has not given the passage) of a series of thirty-nine names of countries, in 
paragraph XXI, They are all rendered by Sir Henry Rawlinson, Mr. Talbot, and 
Dr. Oppert in the same manner exactly, with one or two doubtful exceptions,—as, 
Elama, Amadana, Shiribili, and so forth: at the same time, however, it is to be 
observed, that this agreement is no doubt, in part at least, owing to their adoption 
of the values proposed previously by Sir H. Rawlinson and Dr. Hincks. 
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‘“‘ The agreement as regards the letters being established, it follows that signifi. 
cant terms will be also similarly read; and this may be assumed to be the case from 
the frequent correspondence in the passages of the translations. It may be stated 
generally, that, with a few exceptions, the main purport of each paragraph agrees, 
In some instances the verbal expression of that purport is as close as can be reason. 
ably expected from different translators, who may very safely express the same 
meaning in a somewhat different form of words; but, in others, it differs. The 
translators often admit that a particular passage is obscure; and it is obvious 
that the value of many common words has yet to be determined. As, for instance, 
where Tiglath Pileser enumerates his exploits as a mighty hunter, Rawlinson makes 
his game ‘ wild buffaloes ;’ Talbot retains the original word, amsi; and Hincks 
makes them ‘ wild elephants.’ In the general sense of either killing or taking alive 
wild animals of some description or other, they are agreed. A fair example of 
agreement and disagreement will be found in the several translations of paragraphs 
LIT. and LIII., in which imprecations are denounced upon any future princes who 
may in any way deface the records or tablets or cylinders of Tiglath Pileser. 

‘* Upon the whole, the result of this experiment—than which a fairer test could 
scarcely be devised—may be considered as establishing, almost definitively, the cor. 
rectness of the valuation of the characters of these inscriptions. It is possible that 
further investigations may find something to alter or to add; but the great portion, 
if not the whole, may be read with confidence. It is somewhat different with respect 
to the words of the language. The almost invariable concurrence of the translators 
in the general sense of the several paragraphs, shews that they are agreed to give 
the same interpretation to a very considerable portion—if not the larger portion—of 
the vocabulary. At the same time the differences prove that much remains to be 
effected before the sense of every term can be confidently rendered. Where so 
much, however, has been accomplished, under such extraordinary difficulties, there 
is every reason to hope that the uncertainties which remain will be ultimately over- 
come.” 


A specimen of the four renderings will properly follow Professor 
Wilson’s estimate :— 
“XLVII. (viii. 1.) 
RawLinson. 

‘*Bit-Khamri, the temple of my lord Vul, which Shansi-Vul, high-priest of 
Ashur, son of Ismi-Dagan, high-priest of Ashur, had founded, became ruined. I 
levelled its site, and from its foundation to its roofs I built it up of brick, I enlarged 
it beyond its former state, and I adorned it. Inside of it I sacrificed precious victims 
to my lord Vul. 

TALBOT. 

‘“‘ The temple of Kamri, of Yem, my lord, which Shemsi-Yem, supreme lord of 
Assyria, son of Ishmi-Dagon, supreme lord of Assyria likewise, in former days con- 
structed, had fallen to decay. Newly I levelled its site, and from its foundations to 
its roof I rebuilt it with masonry of brick. More than formerly I enlarged (?), and 
I constructed it; and within it costly victims unto Yem my lord, I sacrificed. 


Hincks. 

‘The banqueting-house of Iv, my lord, which Samsi-Jv, champion of Assur, son 
of Ismi-dagan, champion of Assur, and so forth, had built, was decayed and de- 
stroyed. I cleaned out its site. I built it with burned bricks from the foundation 
to the coping. I put it in its former state, and began to use it. I offered within it 
excellent sacrifices to Jv, my lord. 


Oprerr. 

“The Bit-hamr of Ao, which Shamshi Ao, sovereign of Assyria, son of Ismi- 
dagan, sovereign of Assyria, had built... . . Its place I surveyed(?) From its 
foundations until its covering I made a brickwork, on the ditches... . In the 
middle I consecrated high altars to my lord Ao.’’ 
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This experiment is thus so far satisfactory that it proves that the 
translation of the Assyrian inscriptions is proceeding on a scientific 
basis; and that the remaining obstacles are only such as time and 
perseverance may be expected to remove. But there is still so much 
uncertainty about the historical results of this recent investigation of 
the disentombed monuments of a very remote age, that any attempt to 
fix their application to the Holy Scripture may be waived as prema- 
ture. Mr. Smith partly admits this by saying in his preface :— 


“In the present state of the decipherment of the monuments a number of topics 
can only be treated conjecturally ; and in all probability as a better knowledge of 
the inscriptions is gained, some things now adopted, or offered for acceptance, will 
be withdrawn or considerably modified. Meanwhile, I have availed myself, as best 
I could, and not without the fear of having sometimes gone astray, of the light 
which has been thrown on these subjects, during the last few years, by the dis- 
coveries and investigations of Sir H. C. Rawlinson, Mr. Layard, and Dr. Hincks. 
The time, it is evident, is not yet come for attempting to write, definitely, the history 
of the Assyrians.”’ 


Agreeing in this view, we cannot but think that the attempt should 
be deferred of applying matter as yet uncertain to the explanation of 
Holy Scripture ; and while Mr. Smith has conferred much interest on 
the subject he discusses, his work rather indulges than discourages the 
modern tendency to over-elucidate the ancient documents of the Bible. 
We are sorry to have to add that Mr. Smith’s exegetical principles are 
rather latitudinarian, as will appear from the following passages, on 
Isaiah vii. 14 :— 


“ The sign is, in this case, a child yet to be born, whose name, now proclaimed 
(God with us) shall be a record of the promise of deliverance. The virgin: the 
article points to some definite person known to the speaker and to the king; indeed, 
it must have been so for the prophecy to carry with it any intelligible ground of 
confidence or certainty ; for otherwise how could its fulfilment be recognized? We 
have no means of determining, however, who exactly may have been within the 
prophet’s view. The word has been variously understood. We need only mention 
here that it has been taken to denote (1) Isaiah’s wife, the mother of Shear-jashub ; 
(2) a betrothed, or recently-married, second wife of the prophet. In either case 
the expected child will be another son of Isaiah, with a significant name (comp. viii. 
1—4); and will become by his name a sign of the approaching deliverance. The 
word has been explained (3) of the wife of Ahaz herself; and (4) in a twofold sense, 
of some person then present, and typical of the mother of the Messiah. This last 
is substantially Bishop Lowth’s interpretation; and so most other interpreters. 
According to this view, the child Immanuel is the Messiah. But it must be observed 
that Isaiah, wishing to encourage Ahaz, is evidently speaking of a deliverance shortly 
to be wrought—a deliverance from the enemy then present in the land, or soon to 
be so—and cannot well be supposed to be referring to any remote descendant of the 
line of David, to be born long afterwards. The prophecy is indeed cited by St. 
Matthew, nearly in the words of the Septuagint version, and applied by him to the 
birth of Christ (Matt. i. 23). The words had probably come to be understood in 
the Messianic sense by the later Jews, and hence the use made of them by the 
Evangelist and the early Christian Church. This application is defended by Lowth, 
on the ground that the verse contains ‘a higher secondary sense,’ distinctly intended 
by the Prophet, besides the literal or historical one arising out of the circumstances 
of the times. Isaiah does not, however, ¢el/ us anything of this higher sense; and 
so the reader is, of course, left at liberty to judge for himself how far it is here 
admissible. . . . Hath conceived: the original word is a verbal adjective, without 
any proper mark of time.’’ 
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A Manual of Church History. By Henry E. F. Guericxe, Doetor 
and Professor of Theology in Halle. Translated from the German 
by Witu1am G. T. Suepp, Brown Professor in Andover Theological 
Seminary. Ancient Church History; comprising the first Six 
Centuries. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1857. 8vo. pp. 438. 


Tue established credit of Guericke’s labours in the department of eccle- 
siastical history, and the use made of his works by many English 
writers, will make this volume acceptable to a very large class of 
students and readers. Its popularity in Germany is thus described by 
the translator :— 


‘‘ Guericke’s Manual of Church History, of which the first division is now pre- 
sented to the public in an English version, has passed through eight editions in 
Germany. The work was first published in 1833, and the last volume of the eighth 
edition appeared in 1855. The demand for so many re-issues of this hand-book 
within the space of a little more than twenty years, in a country distinguished for 
the fecundity of its authorship and the fastidiousness of its scholarship, affords 
strong presumptive evidence of its intrinsic merits. During the last twenty-five 
years the German mind has been remarkably active in the department of ecclesiastical 
history, and the growth of German literature in this direction has been luxuriant; 
and yet the Manual of Guericke continues to hold a place certainly among the very 
first, as a book for students and lecture rooms.” 


This testimony is highly gratifying, from the consideration that 
Guericke is thoroughly orthodox, and we cannot but rejoice in the 
good effects which the use of a volume so reverential and conservative 
must have had upon the German mind, so disposed to get out to sea in 
theological speculation. The same qualities enable us to welcome the 
work in an English dress; and a perusal of large portions of it has 
assured us of the entire truth of the estimate given by Mr. Shedd of 
its value. He tells us that the author is in hearty sympathy with the 
truths of Revelation as they are enunciated in the ancient creeds of 
Christendom, and embodied in the experience of the Church from the 
earliest times. Mr. Shedd properly says that ‘“ such a living interest 
in the evangelical substance of Christianity, and such an intelligent 
and thorough reception of it into his own personal experience, can 
alone prepare the historian of the Christian Church to enter vividly 
into its whole varied career.” Our readers will at once see the im- 
portance of a trustworthy history of which the following characteristics 
can be predicated :— 


“The writer of this history beholds in Jesus Christ the incarnation of Deity 
itself for the redemption of the world, and stands upon the high ground of super- 
naturalism in reference to the origin, establishment, and perpetuity of the Christian 
religion. There is no equivocation or ambiguity in his use of these terms, or in his 
explanation of these and cognate doctrines. The student of this Manual, whatever 
else he may find or not find, will certainly find himself, so far as he follows the 
leadings of this investigation, in the very heart of the decided and frank orthodoxy 
of all unambiguous periods, and of all thoroughly sincere minds.”’ 


The other qualities indicated by the translator are these :—the high 
estimate formed of the internal history of the Chureh; accuracy and 
learning; the taking the proper medium between the full and flowing 
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narrative of history proper, and the mere meagre synopsis or epitome. 
We hope the publishers in this country will be repaid for their enter- 
prize in giving us so cheap and handsome an edition of a work which 
is worthy of all these commendations, 





Paraméswara-jnydna-géshtht. A Dialogue of the Knowledge of the 
Supreme Lord ; in which are compared the Claims of Christianity 
and Hinduism, and various Questions of Indian Religion and Lite- 
rature fairly discussed. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, and Co. 
London: Bell and Daldy. 1856. 8vo. pp. 566. 


Ix the number of this Journal for January, 1857, the Rev. Rowland 
Williams (now D.D.), acknowledged himself to be the author of the 
volume before us, and gave an account of its design. By referring to 
that number, our readers will find a fair and full estimate of what is to 
be expected from the work, and we have now only to add a few critical 
remarks, which the author could not be expected to make on his own 
production. It is not too much to say, that Dr. Williams has presented 
to the English reader a more clear account of the principles of the 
Hindu theology than has ever before appeared in this country. He 
has studied the subject; which is more than writers of travels or even 
missionaries stationed in India often do. We generally get accounts of 
heathen religions through the channels of prejudice, which refuse to 
acknowledge that anything good can be mingled with the errors and 
superstitions of Paganism. Dr. Williams followed a more candid course, 
and has thus been able to present what is thoughtful and philosophic in 
the great religious system of India to the notice of his countrymen. 
Not only does this of itself confer a great value on this volume, it also 
enables the writer to compare Christianity and Hinduism more cer- 
tainly and positively than he could have done, had he merely taken the 
one-sided view of the latter, which is too often done. 

But this work will be more generally estimated by the opinions on 
Christianity, and its allied topics, for which it furnishes the occasion. 
Dr. Williams is an avowed sceptic as to the truth of some settled dogmas 
of the Christian Church, which are generally denominated orthodox, and 
advocates a more free investigation and exposition of Scripture doctrines 
than are common in the Church of England. With great acuteness, and 
much learning, he embodies this unfettered method of exegesis in the dia- 
logues which compose this volume. On the points in dispute between 
him and the orthodox interpreters of the documents of our faith, we 
will not now enter ; the theme is too large and too important for a short 
notice only, such as we can now give to the subject. We will only add, 
that with all our respect for the abilities of the writer, we cannot follow 
him in his opinion, that the advanced intellectual activity of our own 
age can legitimately be allowed to alter or neutralize the religious 
convictions of all past ages, which, amidst many errors and much incon- 
sistency, yet embody in a certain and defensible symbolism the great 
articles of the Christian faith. 
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The Book of the Prophet Isaiah, translated from the original Hebrew ; 
with a Commentary, critical, philological, and exegetical. To which 
is prefixed an introductory Dissertation on the Life and Times of 
the Prophet, the Character of his Style, the Authenticity and Integrity 
of his Book, and the Principles of Prophetical Interpretation. By 
the Rev. E. Henperson, D.D., Author of “ Lectures on Divine 
Inspiration,” etc., ete. Second Edition. London: Hamilton and 
Co. 1857. 8vo. pp. 520. 


WE are glad, on two accounts, to have to present to our readers a new 
edition of Dr. Henderson on Isaiah; first, because the fact is an indica- 
tion that the exegetical study of the Old Testament goes on in England; 
secondly, because we feel it a pleasing duty to do all honour to the 
school of native Biblical criticism and interpretation, which has been 
often unjustly disparaged in comparison with the schools of foreign 
growth. There is a solid good sense in the character of the English 
mind which makes its productions more safe than those of*our conti- 
nental neighbours ; provided, only, that the results of the learned re- 
searches of the latter are not despised or disregarded, but carefully laid 
under contribution for our benefit. That Dr. Henderson sees the im- 
portance of combining the labours of all scholars with his own, will 
appear by the following extract from his Preface :— 

“While, in this country, our prophet has been comparatively neglected, the 
critics of Germany have subjected his book to rigid processes of philological and 
exegetical investigation. The Scholia of the younger Rosenmiiller, and the commen. 
taries of Gesenius, Hitzig, and Hendewerk, though lamentably abounding with infidel 
sentiments, far surpass anything of the kind hitherto published, viewed as works of 
pure criticism and sources of appeal for successful interpretation. This remark ap. 
plies especially to the two first;—to Rosenmiiller, on account of the copiousness 
with which he exhibits the views of ancient and modern writers, and the acumen 
which he generally displays in arriving at his conclusions; and to Gesenius, on 
account of his accurate knowledge of etymological and syntactical niceties of the 
Hebrew language, his judicious use of the cognate dialects, his profound historical 
and geographical research, and his careful investigation of the difficulties which lay 
in his path.” 

In reference to this second edition, the author says that, “ the 
work, as a whole, remains substantially the same, though it contains a 
few additions derived from more modern research, and such slight alte- 
rations as I have deemed absolutely needful.’ This, we think, is satis- 
factory ; though some of our contemporaries have complained that Dr. 
Henderson has not made more use of the recent Assyrian discoveries, 
But there is great danger in being too hasty in disturbing current 
opinions on Biblical subjects by every new discovery. Not until such 
novelties have attained some scientific certainty should they be exalted 
to the place of aids to Biblical exegesis; and the writer of a commen- 
tary, who avails himself of the results of modern activity, whether in 
philology or antiquities, with precipitation, will not only sometimes do 
harm to the truth, but also be compelled, with shame, to retrace his 
steps. 

We consider Dr. Henderson’s works on the Holy Scriptures, now 
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extending over the whole of the Prophets, as forming a noble monument 
of his piety and erudition, and we commend them to the notice of such 
of our readers as are not yet acquainted with them. 





Analecta Nicena: Fragments relating to the Council of Nice. The 
Syriac Text from an ancient MS. in the British Museum. ~ With a 
Translation, Notes, etc. By B. Harris Cowrer. London: Wil- 
liams and Norgate. 1857. 4to. pp. 42. 


Mr. Cowrer has devoted much time and labour to the study of the 
Syriac language, some fruits of which have appeared in our pages. He 
is now editing a Syriac Grammar in English, founded on that of Dr. 
Hoffman, with additions and exercises; and we feel sure that his long- 
continued researches among the Syriac MSS. in the British Museum 
have added to his competency for such a task. The work before us is 
lithographed from the author’s copy of the MS., portions of which are 
here printed for the first time. The “ Fragments” are twelve in num- 
ber :—1. A letter of Constantine, summoning the Bishops from Ancyra 
to Nice. This has long been regarded as lost, and is affirmed actually 
to be so by Hefele, in his Conciliengeschichte—2. The Decree of Con- 
stantine against the Arians.—3. The Nicene Creed.—4. The Creed of 
Constantinople.—5. The names of the Bishops who subscribed the 
Nicene Creed.—6. Title of the Niczan Canons.—7. The Colophon of 
a Book of the Canons.—8, 9. Two fragments referring to the Council 
of Nice.—10 and 11. Canons VI. and VIII. of the Council of Nice.— 
12. The subscription to the letter from the Bishop of Rome to the Bishop 
of Constantinople, written in a.p. 452, or less than fifty years before 
the date of the Syriac MS. 

It will be at once seen that considerable interest attaches to these 
Fragments, and the notes and illustrations of Mr. Cowper much enhance 
their value. 





A Manual of the whole Scripture History, and of the History of the 
Jews, between the periods of the Old and New Testaments: including 
Notices of Biblical Antiquities and Geography, Oriental Manners 
and Customs, Historical Parallels and Contemporary Events, the 
Structure and Import of the Jewish Ritual, and a Survey of the 
Nature and Design of the successive Dispensations, Patriarchal, 
Mosaic, and Christian. With Questions for Examination. For the 
use of Schools and Families. By the Rev. J. E. Rippie, M.A., 
Incumbent of St. Philip's, Leckhampton. London: Longman and 
Co. 1857. 18mo. pp. 464. 


Tuts book belongs to a class of works demanding great labour, and of 

the very highest value to students of the Scriptures, which yet procure 

for their authors only the credit of careful compilation. Men like 

Mr. Riddle are true benefactors to their generation, in being thus 

willing to labour in a good cause, and to find their reward in doing 
VOL. VI.—NO, XI. P 
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. The long title we have quoted gives a pretty fair idea of the 
contents of the book, which shews extensive knowledge of Biblical sub- 
jects, and great discrimination in selecting them and grouping them 
together. Having taken the pains to look carefully through the 
volume, we are able to bear testimony that it is well able to carry out 
the purposes for which the author designed it. Mr. Riddle says, “ My 
chief aim has been to provide a Manual for the use of our middle and 
higher schools ; but I trust that the design and contents of this history 
will be found to include also much that may commend it to the atten- 
tion of students in our universities, candidates for sacred ministry, 
and other intelligent readers. I may add, that the construction of the 
book renders it available for use either as a Class Reading Book, as a 
Book of Exercises, as a Manual for superintendents of Bible classes; 
and other Biblical teachers, or as a work for private perusal.”’ 





The Sabbath made for Man ; or, the Origin, History, and Principles of 
the Lord’s Day. By the Rev. Micatan Hitt. London: Shaw. 
1857. 12mo. pp. 532. 


Tus work obtained a prize, out of many competitors, offered by the 
Evangelical Alliance. It will be found to advocate opinions on the 
Sabbath nearly the same as those fully defended in our present number, 
The divisions are as follows :—‘‘ God and the Sabbath, Moses and the 
Sabbath, Christ and the Sabbath, the Apostles and the Sabbath, Chris- 
tianity and the Sabbath, Morality and the Sabbath, the Physiology 
of the Sabbath, Hallowing the Lord’s-day, Historical Survey of the 
Sabbath, Sabbath Observances and Sunday Desecration in Europe and 
America.” 





1. The New Testament Translated. Part the First: The Gospel by 
St. Matthew; the Epistle to the Romans. By the Rev. T. 8. 
Green, M.A. London: Bagsters, 1857. 8vo. pp. 100. 

2. The English Bible, and our Duty with regard to it. With an Ap- 
pendix, containing a Concordance of the most important terms in 
the New Testament, compared with the original Greek, adapted to 
the English reader. By Pumatetues. Dublin: Mc Glashan and 
Gill. 1857. 8vo. pp. 50. 

3. Revised English Version of the Holy Scriptures, by the American 
Bible Union. I, and II. Thessalonians, p. 49 to end. London: 
Triibner. 1857. to. 


Taree more publications called forth by the present movement regard- 
ing the revision of the English Bible. Mr. Green is well known as a 
Biblical scholar, and his emendations ought to have some weight. But 
he has given no reason for his changes, except in a very few instances; 
and this will, we fear, make the work less interesting to most readers, 
Philalethes writes sensibly, and contributes some materials for the 
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settlement of the question he discusses. On the labours of the Ameri- 
can Bible Union we have more than once expressed an opinion, and 
given our readers opportunities of judging for themselves. 





The Paragraph Bible in separate Books, with Marginal Renderings, 
Introductions, Alphabetical Indices, and numerous Maps. Complete 
in Four Volumes. London: Bagsters. 12mo. 


Tuts edition of the Holy Scriptures is now complete, and we embrace 
the opportunity of speaking in praise of the whole work, as we have 
done more than once of the separate parts. The type is large and 
dear, the paper good, and the whole execution leaves nothing to be 
desired. Nothing critical and nothing novel is to be looked for in this 
edition of the Bible, as far as the contents are concerned ; but the 
shape in which it has been brought out will tend, we feel sure, to make 
it highly useful. For the sick bed the separate portions are invaluable. 
Messrs. Bagster will not increase their fame as publishers of learned 
works by these volumes, but they will do more—they will, in an 
humble and unostentatious manner, administer the bread of life to 
thousands of the members of Christ’s flock. 


An Analytical Index to the Four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles, 
designed to facilitate the study of those books. By Wiu1aM Srrovp, 
M.D. London: Judd and Glass. 1857. 12mo. pp. 80. 


Tue labours of Dr. Stroud on the Greek text of the New Testament 
were proved to be abundant and practical, by the publication of A 
Harmony of the Four Gospels in Greek. This circumstance neces- 
sarily disposes us to attach a value to the little work before us, which, 
although small, is the result of much close study of the evangelists. 
What is designed by the author we will allow him to explain in his 
own words :— 


“The following Analytical Index to the Four Gospels comprehends the whole of 
their contents, divided, according to the nature of the subject, into parts, sections, 
and paragraphs; and arranged, as far as can be ascertained, in the order of time. 
That order is very generally observed by the evangelists themselves, except in the 
middle portions of the gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke, where, for the purpose of 
restoring it, much transposition conducted on strict principles has been practised, 
with great advantage to the connection and perspicuity of the narrative, and without 
any disparagement to the sacred writers, who doubtless had good reasons for the 
more devious course which they pursued. Each portion of the Index is headed by 
a short description, and a reference to its source, whether in one or more gospels ; 
but, in order to avoid undue prolixity, the ultimate analysis of a good many of the 
paragraphs is left to be completed by the reader. More than half the united text of 
the four gospels consists of peculiarities, or passages furnished by a single evange- 
list, and the remainder of concordances, or passages common to two or more 
evangelists ; and in the synopsis here presented, these two classes of passages are to 
a considerable extent distinguished. The several gospels differ much in this respect ; 
St. John’s gospel consisting almost entirely of peculiarities, and St. Mark’s of con- 
cordances. In the two other gospels these constituents are more * on divided ; 
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the peculiarities, however, predominating in St. Luke, and the concordances in St, 
Matthew. Supposing the whole amount of each gospel to be expressed by the 
number 100, the proportion of peculiarities in St. John’s gospel would be denoted 
by 92, in St. Luke’s by 59, in St. Matthew’s by 42, and in St. Mark’s by 7; the 
remainders from 100 representing, of course, their respective concordances. These 
details serve to confirm the explanations previously offered respecting the origin of 
the four gospels, and to furnish satisfactory reasons for their number, the order of 
their publication, the character of their contents and omissions, and the extent of 
their resemblances and diversities ; circumstances which, without such explanations, 


are apt to perplex the conscientious student of the New Testament, and to strengthen 
the objections of the sceptic.”’ 





Modern Anglican Theology: chapters on Coleridge, Hare, Maurice, 
Kingsley, and Jowett, and on the Nature of the Atonement. By the 
Rev. James Rice. London: Heylin. 1857. 12mo. pp. 404. 


Some of the chapters of this volume have appeared as essays in the 
London Quarterly Review, where they were considered to be produe- 
tions above par, both as to information, and the taste and style of the 
author. Mr. Rigg belongs to the Wesleyan denomination, and this 
fact rather incapacitates him for taking the most enlarged views of the 
Church of England, whose theological writers he subjects to a keen 
criticism. The great fault found by Wesleyans with Southey’s Life of 
Wesley was, that he was too much outside the community founded by 
the subject of his biography to do justice to its aims and motives. The 
same may be said of Mr. Rigg in relation tothe Church of England; 
his stand-point giving him only partial glimpses and disproportionate 
measurements of some of the topics he writes upon. With this 
exception, his volume is highly interesting. He has published a most 
readable book, conveying solid matter for reflection in a pleasing style. 





Life in Israel ; or, Portraitures of Hebrew Character. By Marta T, 


Ricuarps, author of Life in Judea. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 
1857. 12mo. pp. 382. 


Tue accomplished authoress of this beautiful volume endeavours to give 
interest to the narrations of the Old Testament, by uniting their scat- 
tered portion with a web of fiction. The tales are highly interesting, 
and young persons will have the localities, persons, and events of Bible 
history more deeply fixed in their memory, if they read this volume 
with that object in view. There is some danger, however, as in the 
case of all historical novels, of the fiction occupying the whole field of 
vision, to the neglect of the real and true. 





The Book of Jonah: illustrated by Discoveries at Nineveh. By the 


Rev. P. 8. Desprez, B.D. London: Judd and Glass, 1857. 
18mo. pp. 133. 


In this little work, Mr. Desprez has taken some pains to present in a 
popular form the results of the discoveries at Nineveh, so far as they 
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throw light upon the Biblical narrative relating to it contained in the 
Book of Jonah. The volume contains the substance of four lectures, 
delivered, it appears, to the author’s own congregation. Too high a 
value seems to be assigned, in eur opinion, to the discoveries, as afford- 
ing confirmation of the statements of holy writ; and we can hardly 
understand in what respects the facts brought to light can be said to be 
“sufficiently powerful to paralyse infidelity, and to demonstrate the 
veracity of Revelation.” Notwithstanding, however, this undue ap- 
preciation of the evidence afforded by the exhumed city, Mr. Desprez 
has succeeded in producing a highly interesting and instructive little 
book, which we can cordially recommend to the perusal of those who 
are unable to avail themselves of more extensive and elaborate pub- 
lications on the subject. As a specimen, take the following, with 
respect to the ready credence afforded by the Ninevites to the Prophet’s 
message :— 

“The clue may, perhaps, be found by a comparison of the scriptural statement 
with the recent discoveries. It is altogether improbable, that the circumstances of 
Jonah’s miraculous preservation could have been unknown to the people of Nineveh. 
The sailors of the vessel had possibly been there before him to spread the news of 
the miracle they had witnessed ; neither have we any reason to suppose that the pro- 
phet himself would have concealed the fact. Now it is not unworthy of notice, in 
connexion with his successful mission, that among Assyrian objects of worship the 
fish-gods held a conspicuous place. These deities, plentifully depicted on the tablets, 
are thus described by Mr. Layard :—‘ Within the temple, at right angles to the 
entrance, were sculptured fish-gods; the fish’s head formed part of the three-horned 
cap usually worn by the wiuged figures; the tail only reached to the waist of the 
man.’... . According to Berosus, ‘ There appeared out of the Erythrean, or Persian 
Gulf, an animal endowed with reason, called Oannes. Its body was like that of a 
fish, but under the head of a fish was that of a man, and added to its tuil were 
women’s feet ; its voice, too, was human, and it spoke an articulate language ; during 
the day it instructed the Chaldzeans in the arts and sciences, teaching them to build 
temples, but at night it plunged again into the sea.’ These fish-gods were objects of 
worship not only amongst the Assyrians, but the Philistines. Dagon, before whose 
image the ark of the Lord was brought, was a deity of this kind. . . . All this throws 
light upon the reception Jonah met with at Nineveh. It is not improbable that 
these blind idolators believed him to be in communication with the gods whom they 
worshipped. Thus his very shame was turned into his exaltation, and his disobedi- 
ence into the cause of his wonderful success.” Bs 


The author has made good use of the remarkable poem of Ephraem 
Syrus, ‘The Repentance of Nineveh,” recently translated from the 
Syriac by the Editor of this Journal. 





Vita della Beata Vergine Maria, Madre del nostro Signore Gest 
Cristo, estratta dal Nuovo Testamento e raccontata nelle medesime 
Parole della Sacra Scrittura. Con una breve Introduzione del 
Revdo. Enrico W. Tress, M.A., Membro dell’ Academia Reale 
Irlandese ; Curato della Parrocchia di Oxton nella Diocesi di Lin- 
coln. Londra: Stampata da Giuseppe Enrico Batty ; J. H. Parker, 
337 Strand. 

Tuis is a publication of the Society for making known on the Continent 

the principles of the Church of England. All the information con- 
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tained in the New Testament respecting the Virgin is given in a lucid 
manner, and we think the Tract is adapted to be useful if circulated 
extensively among Roman Catholics. There is nothing of the offensive 
depreciation of the Church of Rome, the end being sought rather by 
plain dogmatic statement than by controversial opposition. 


Cyclopedia Bibliographice: a Library * Manual of Theological and 
General Literature, and Guide to Books for Authors, Preachers, 
Students, and Literary Men. Analytical, Bibliographical, and 
Biographical. By James Daruinc. Supsects. London: Dar- 
ling. 1857. Part I. Imperial 8vo. 


We are glad to find that Mr. Darling has really grappled with this 
second division of his almost Herculean labour. We have found s0 
much benefit from the former work, giving an alphabetical list of 
authors, that we look forward with much pleasure to the completion of 
the dictionary of subjects, There is one thing which we wish could be 
avoided, namely, the mixing up so much that is quite ephemeral with 
what may be presumed to be permanently valuable. For instance, 
under the name of Dr. Cumming, in the former volume, we have 
nearly two columns devoted to the separate sermons of that voluminous 
author ; few of which, we may be sure, will be of any interest to the 
next generation. Surely, a notice of the titles of his volumes would 
have been amply sufficient. The following is Mr. Darling’s exhibition 
of his design; and we hope to refer to it again and again as it makes 
progress :— 


‘¢ The work will be entirely uniform with the Cyclopedia Bibliographica— Authors, 
recently published, and to which it will form a necessary sequel. Both volumes will 
be mutually connected and illustrative of each other: the one, under an alphabetical 
list of authors, exhibiting the Subjects on which they have written by an analytical 
list of their works, with some account of their lives; and the other (that now about 
to be published), under a scientific arrangement of heads or common places, pointing 
out the Authors who have written on each subject. By this method, and also bya 
distinct alphabetical arrangement of subjects, a ready reference will be obtained to 
books, treatises, sermons, and dissertations—whether published as distinct works, or 
forming parts of volumes and collected works—on nearly all heads of divinity; the 
books, chapters, and verses of Scripture ; doctrinal, practical, and polemical divi- 
nity ; and useful topics in literature, philosophy, and history, on a more complete 
system than has yet been attempted in any language; forming an index to the con- 
tents of libraries, both public and private, and a cyclopeedia of the sources of infor- 
mation and discussion in theology, as well as in most branches of knowledge.” 
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INTELLIGENCE, 
BIBLICAL, EDUCATIONAL, LITERARY, AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Scriptura, Law or MarriAce snp Drvorce. 


From the mass of materials lately presented to our notice on this subject we 
select the following, from the Quarterly Review for July last. We do this the 
more willingly because it states the arguments on the side of the question less 
generally received.—Ep. J. S. L. 


And we will begin by constructing in good faith the argument from Holy 
Scripture, as we conceive it may best be stated on behalf of the bill. 

n two places of St. Matthew’s gospel, our Lord adverts to the subject of 
marriage and divorce, and contrasts either the Mosaic system or the prevailing 
practice of the time with that he was about to establish. The first allusion is 
spontaneous, in the Sermon on the Mount. The second is drawn from him by 
the invidious question of the Pharisees. In the first he says,— 

“ Tsay unto you, that whosoever shall put away (&mroAdon) his wife, saving for 
the cause of fornication (wapéxros Adyou mopyeias), causeth her to commit adul- 
tery; and whosoever shall marry her that is divorced (ds ay dmoAcAupévny 
yauhon) committeth adultery ” (Matt. v. 32). 

In the second passage the words are as follows :— 

“Moses, because of the hardness of your hearts, suffered you to put away 
your wives ; but from the beginning it was not so. 

“ And I say unto you, whosoever shall put away (&moAdey) his wife, except 
it be for fornication (¢i uh em wopvela, according to the reading followed in our 
translation), and shall marry another, committeth adultery; and whoso marrieth 
her which is put away (4 dwoAcAuuévny yaujoas) doth commit adultery ” (Matt. 
xix. 8, 9). 

As m3 Lord puts his own precept in contrast with a system which had become 
one of jaliaiek licence, the general scope of this discourse does not require us 
to construe it of the extinction, but only of the limitation of divorce. 

Accordingly, while laying it down as a general rule, firstly, that divorce is 
sinful, and secondly, that the re-marriage of a divorced person involves the sin 
of adultery, our Saviour makes an apparent exception to the first precept, ex- 
pressed by our translation in the words “ saving for the cause of fornication.” 

Thus far the ground is firm; but now follow a slippery series of assumptions, 
where difficulty rises upon difficulty like Alp on Alp. 

1. It is assumed that the clause of exception, which in both cases is found 
in the first member of the passage, runs through and governs the whole of it, so 
that, wherever putting away is authorized, re-marriage is also permitted. 

2. It is assumed that the word translated “ fornication” means adultery. 

3. It is assumed that the last member of each of the two passages refers not 
to all women put away by their husbands, but only to certain women, i. e., those 
put away otherwise than for adultery. 

4. 1t is assumed that the whole or some part of the liberty of putting away 
for adultery, and of re-marriage thereupon, thus given to the husband, may 
likewise be claimed for the wife. 

5. It is assumed that the statement of St. Matthew, as being more full, ought 
to import the exception into the gospels of St. Mark and St. Luke, both of whom 
render the prohibition of re-marriage absolutely; and into the argument of St. 
Paul, who tells the Romans (Rom. vii. 1—3), simply that marriage is for life, 
and that a woman re-marrying is an adulteress; and who tells the Corinthians 
(1 Cor. vii. 10, 11), that a man must not dismiss his wife, and a woman must 
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not —_ her husband, but that if she does leave him she must remain un- 
married. 

6. After all these passages of Scripture have been thus distended, by forcing 
into them the exception fetched from St. Matthew, that exception is itself by 
some persons put under a similar process, to introduce the case of desertion as a 
ad ustifying cause for divorce and re-marriage. And inasmuch as St. Paul 
has declared that a Christian husband or wife married to an unbeliever is to 
suffer the unbelieving yokemate to depart if so minded, it is assumed that this 
constitutes a licence among married Christians for a husband or a wife when 
deserted to obtain a divorce a vinculo, and to re-marry. 

Such is the Scripture argument for divorce, and, with the exception of the 
case of desertion, which is not included in the present proposal, such is the 
Scripture argument for the bill; and in these circumstances it is, that any one 
who feels somewhat choked by this gigantic mass of assumptions is told by a 
Chief Justice that he is quibbling, and that any one whose back groans under 
the burden of them, is comforted by a Postmaster-General with the assurance 
that he requires no help at all. 

The amount of licence in the interpretation of Scripture which is involved in 
the first five propositions above stated is absolutely indispensable in order to 
sustain the Christian character of the Divorce Bill. Yet on the face of them 
they are such as when simply brought together must startle, so at least we think, 
the understanding and the conscience of those who have supported this bill under 
the strange, but we believe actually prevalent, idea that they are bringing back 
our law to the standard of the Divine Word. When the case has been further 
stated with regard to them, we think it will appear that they are such as go far 
towards that most wretched consummation which reduces all exegesis to a pro- 
fane and deluding art, with no other business than to frame contrivances under 
which we may hug the supposition that we are obeying God, when in truth we 
are denying his laws. 

It will be observed that the whole force of the so-called Scripture argument 
for divorces with re-marriage rests, first, upon an assumed sense of St. Matthew; 
next, an assumed opposition between St. Matthew and other parts of Scripture ; 
then, an accommodation in each case of the narrower and straighter to the more 
relaxed declaration; and lastly, a further accommodation of the relaxed declara- 
tion itself to the notions with which we have pre-determined that it shall square. 
St. Matthew, let us suppose, gives divorce for adultery. St. Mark, St. Luke, 
St. Paul, where they are narrower, must yield to St. Matthew, who is wider; 
St. Matthew must then be widened to admit St. Paul ; and then by a great and 
last effort the whole of them, seeing that they do not contain one word on behalf 
of re-marriage, must be carried forward to this necessary point by the assump- 
tion that power to put away includes power to choose anew, and that liberty to 
suffer desertion without following the deserter, includes liberty to bring in some 
one to supply his place. 

Accustomed as we are personally and by tradition to conceive of the sacred 
writings only as collected into a whole, we have need, in order to arrive at right 
conditions of judgment for the question before us, to go back to the period when 
they were respectively composed. It is not difficult, when in one part of a 
volume we find a doctrine laid down without exception, to bear in mind another 
part of the same volume where an exception is specified, and to construe the 
separate passages as one, by making the more general submit to the more de- 
tailed, But the case assumes a very different aspect when we bear in mind that 
the three gospels in question are proved, from internal evidence, to have been 
written separately for different descriptions of persons, and that those who were 
acquainted with the one remained, in all likelihood for no inconsiderable time, 
unacquainted with the others, St. Matthews wrote for the Jewish Christians, 
and probably in Hebrew; St. Mark probably for the Gentiles at Rome, or, as 





« Bishop Tomline’s Llements, part ii., chap. ii., iii., iv.; Davies Morgan, 
Doctrine, etc., vol. ii., 102. 
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some think, for the converts from among the foreign Jews or Hellenists ; St. 
Luke for the Gentiles, and probably for those of Greece. We have no title to 
say that these evangelists were respectively acquainted with each other’s works. 
And it would indeed be strange, were it true, that the doctrine of divorce should 
be so positively delivered by each of them, and yet in terms which were irrecon- 
cilable. For what was the condition, previously to the formation of the Canon, 
of those who had only the gospel of St. Mark or St. Luke, or even of those who, 
while acquainted with both these Gentile gospels, knew nothing of the Hebrew 
gospel of the Jews? Weare, of course, open to the reply that a difference is 
undeniable between the language of St. Matthew on the one hand, and that of 
St. Mark and St. Luke on the other. But the question is, what is the nature of 
that difference? Is it a difference which affects universally the structure of the 
Christian law of marriage, as the adversary contends? If so, it is strange and 
painfully difficult to account for. Or is it, on the other hand, a difference not 
affecting the Christian law of marriage at all, but having reference to circum- 
stances that do not touch the validity of the contract, or that were peculiar to 
the Jewish polity, and fugitive, like that polity? If so, then, as taken in con- 
nexion with what we know from other sources of the purposes of these gospels 
respectively, the difference, so far from constituting a flaw in the composition 
of the Holy Scripture, is in admirable accordance with its purpose, and contri- 
butes to its perfection. 

And here it is time for us to remark, that, as regards the essential point in 
the whole dispute, that of freedom to re-marry, the opposition between the three 
gospels, on which so formidable a fabric has been reared, does not in reality 
exist at all. It is not St. Matthew, but it is the expositors of St. Matthew, who 
place him in conflict with St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. Paul. We make our 
appeal to the text as it stands; and, first of all, even as it stands in our own 
Authorized Version. 

The words of St. Mark—in which we insert parentheses to direct attention 
to the point at issue—are: ‘‘ Whosoever shall (put away his wife and) marry 
another, committeth adultery against her. And if a woman shall (put away her 
husband and) be married to another, she committeth adultery” (Mark x. 11, 12). 

The words of St. Luke are: “ Whosoever (putteth away his wife and) mar- 
rieth another, committeth adultery: and whosoever marrieth her that is put 
away from her husband, committeth adultery ” (Luke xvi. 18). 

he words of St. Matthew, his only words — to re-marriage, are: 
‘“‘ Whosoever shall marry her that is divorced, committeth adultery;” and again, 
“Whosoever shall (put away his wife except it be for fornication, and shall) 
marry another, committeth adultery; and whoso marrieth her which is put away 
doth commit adultery ” (Matt. v. 32, and xix. 9.) 

St. Mark and St. Luke declare to be guilty of adultery not those who put 
away their wives, but those who, ere away their wives, marry others. 
St. Matthew declares (Py implication) to be innocent of adultery not those who 
marry others, but only those who put away their wives for a particular cause, 
termed in our Bible fornication. But, like St. Mark and St. Luke, he declares 
of a divorced woman what they declare both of a divorced woman and of a 
divorced man, namely, that to marry with such a person is adultery. 

But here it will be said that the leave given by implication in Bt. Matthew 
to put away a wife for fornication includes, by similar implication, a permission 
to marry another. Granting, for the moment, that the leave to v0 away is 
given, we demur to this extension of it. Why are we to hold that leave to put 
away is leave to re-marry? We admit that the Mosaic permission to divorce in 
Deuteronomy (Deut. xxiv. 2), included a permission of re-marriage; but this 
Mosaic permission is, in express terms, related by St. Matthew himself to have 
been cancelled by our Lord. ‘ Moses, because of the hardness of your hearts, 
suffered you to put away your wives: but from the beginning it was not so. 
And I say unto you,” etc. (Matt. xix. 8,9). So that, whatever else may have 
been substituted, it is clear that, at least, the law of Moses on this head has 
been displaced. And we have the clearest scriptural proof from another source 
that, under the Christian law, the severance of husband and wife does not of 
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itself include re-marriage, because St. Paul has separated the two things, and 
where he reluctantly permits the former has expressly  amrag the latter. 
“Let not the wife depart from her husband: but and if she depart, let her remain 
unmarried, or be reconciled to her husband” (1 Cor. vii. 10, 11). By what 
authority, then, or upon what ground of reason, is it assumed that a permis- 
sion to put away for fornication is also, per se, a permission to re-marry? It 
would be surely enough to throw the burden of reply on those whose construc- 
tion of St. Matthew would place him in conflict with two evangelists and an 
apostle. But we need not shrink from adducing positive ground to shew that 
no permission of re-marriage is here given. 

n the first place, the exceptive words “‘ saving for the cause of fornication” 
(chap. v.), and “ except it be for fornication ” pee xix.), are in both the pas- 
sages of St. Matthew connected by the law of syntax with the putting away, 
and not with the re-marriage. Let us illustrate this by a parallel case. Suppose 
we found this precept: ‘“ Whosoever shall flog his son, except it be for disobe- 
dience, and put him to death, shall be punishable by law.” What should we 
think of the interpreter who founded upon this sentence the position that a 
father might, for disobedience, flog his son to death? If the lawgiver intended 
to give this Draconic permission, the rules of speech would inevitably lead him 
to a different arrangement of his words; and he would say, “ Except it be for 
disobedience, whosoever shall flog his son and put him to death s be punish- 
able by law;” or else, “ Whosoever shall flog his son and put him to death, 
except it be for disobedience, shall be punishable by law.” And yet St. Matthew, 
avoiding (on the shewing of these torturing expositors) both these natural and 
regular modes of expression, adopts a method which, by the laws of syntax, 
defeats his own intention, and this, not on one only, but on both the occasions 
when he deals with the subject. But now let us look at the cause on the other 
side. Ifthe exceptive words give a permission, as we contend, only for putting 
away, and not for re-marriage, everything becomes at once clear and simple; 
for then the words could only be put in one place of the sentence, and that the 
one in which we actually find them. So that a violent strain must be first of all 
inflicted on St. Matthew, in defiance of grammatical rules, in order that through 
him a like process may subsequently be applied to the other sacred writers. 

Even this, however, is not known. e pray the reader to give for the 
moment a more particular attention to the closing words of St. Matthew in the 
fifth chapter, “ Whosoever shall marry her that is divorced committeth adul- 
tery,” and to the corresponding words in the nineteenth chapter. It seems too, 
probable that we translate, in the first case, and in the second, Greek words 
that are clear, in English words that are ambiguons. The phrases “her that is 
divorced,” in chap. v., and ‘“ her which is - away,” in chap xix., are certainly 
capable of being understood either as ‘‘ a divorced woman” universally, or ‘ the 
divorced woman,” that is, the woman divorced under the particular circum- 
stances just before described, namely, otherwise than for “fornication.” But 
the Greek original is, according to the highest authority, liable to no such 
ambiguity. We make our appeal to Bishop Middleton,¢ who has studied the use 
of the article in the Hellenistic Greek of the New Testament under the lights 





¢ Middleton on the Greek Article, p. 184, on Matt. v. 32 :— 

“*Amorcduuévny. Not ‘her that is divorced,’ but any one that is divorced. The 

distinction may appear frivolous, but the principle of the distinction is important. 

The force of the precept is, indeed, here the same; but that will not always 
en.” 

Scholefield, Bishop Middleton’s editor, suggests a proper amendment, “ when 
she is divorced ;” but does not express his dissent from the substance of the 
Bishop’s suggestion. See also pp. 6, 156. In the former the Bishop commends 
Lord Monboddo’s definition of the Greek article :— 

“It is the prefix of a noun, denoting simply that the noun to which it is 

refixed is the same with that which was before mentioned, or is otherwise well 
[nown,”— Middleton, p. 6. 
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of modern criticism, and who without hesitation propounds this assertion. He 
considers it certain, from the now ascertained laws of the Greek language, that, 
if St. Matthew had meant only to condemn the re-marriage of women reseed 
otherwise than for “ fornication,” he must have used the article both in v. 32 
and in xix. 9: whereas he has inserted it in neither instance. His expressions 
are—bs edy drodcAupévny yauhon, and 6 &mroAcAupévny yauhoas. They precisely 
correspond in breadth with the expression of St. Luke—é &moAcAupévny dd dvdpds 
yaudv (xvi. 18): the sense of St. Mark is the same, though the arrangement of 
the sentence is somewhat different (Mark x. 12). The words of all three, there- 
fore, condemn re-marriage of the divorced woman, and condemn it universally, 
in terms which grammatically admit of no other construction. St. Mark and 
St. Luke differ from St. Matthew in expressly prohibiting the re-marriage of 
the divorced man as well as of the woman; but under the sanction of none of 
the three evangelists can any divorced woman be re-married; a fact which 
cannot be denied, which is of itself directly conclusive of half the question, and 
which, on the principles of the Christian law, ought to settle the whole of it. 

Sustained by re authority as we have quoted, we press even thus far the 
argument derived from the aheoued of the article in St. Matthew. But this 
argument, though sound, is not necessary. In vain is an attempt made to 
exempt from the general condemnation of re-marriage with a divorced woman 
the particular case of a woman divorced for adultery and then re-married ; 
because, under the Jewish law, no such case could exist, since the only judicial 
method of dealing with adultery was by capital fren 

In fact, it appears, upon a close inspection of the several passages, that the 
popular sentiment rather strongly inverts the truth of the case as between 
the three evangelists. On the re-marriage of the woman they are, both in the 
spirit and in the letter, precisely at one. On the re-marriage of the man they 
are admitted to agree, except in the case where the woman has been put awa 
for “fornication,” and there too they agree, if the words of St. Matthew, in his 
nineteenth chapter, are taken in their natural order and meaning, and not read 
under the influence of extraneous prepossession. But it is curious to remark 
that, as respects the simple putting ope of the woman, St. Matthew is in 
reality the most stringent among them. For St. Mark and St. Luke have no 
prohibition against the putting away of the woman for any cause, unless re- 
marriage follows. But St. Matthew, by intimating that in a particular case it 
may be permitted, inferentially condemns it in every other case. 

We have brought the argument to this point upon the supposition that the 
words of St. Matthew, in chap. v. 32 and chap. xix. 9, set up a real exception, 
and that, setting apart re-marriage, a full divorce may take place under their 
authority in the case of “ fornication” or adultery by the wife. But we must 
now proceed to question the whole even of this supposition. We have shewn 
that the exception, if set up, goes naturally only to the point of putting away, 
and not to that of liberty to re-marry. But, moreover, we demur to the assump- 
tion that the words necessarily set up an exception at all; and we demur to the 
further assumption that if set up it can be certainly said to be set up in favour 
of the case of adultery. 

This subject has been discussed with care and learning by the “ Barrister.” 
The words of exception in St. Matthew v. 32 are wapéxros Adyou mopvelas: and 
he justly argues that their whole force is to exclude the thing named from the 
scope of the proposition altogether, but that they rule nothing whatever in an 
affirmative sense respecting it.¢ They would, he observes, instead of “ saving 
for the cause of,’ be more correctly rendered, “apart from the question of,” 
“‘ without reference to the subject of,” or, “independently of a case of.” By an 
exception, we mean that which is capable of coming within a rule, but is taken 
out of it. The words wapéxros Adyou far more properly designate that which 
does not belong to the rule at all in its proper signification, but is really irrela- 
vent, though standing in some apparent relation to it. The one is a case of 








4 Considerations on Divorce, etc., by a Barrister, p. 17. 
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what contradicts a rule; the other a case of what does not belong to it, and is 
in no manner touched by it. 

In the corresponding passage of the nineteenth chapter of St. Matthew, the 
received reading of the words of exception, on which our translation has been 
founded, was ef uh ém wopveig. In this case the rendering is unimpeachable; 
but it is far otherwise with the reading itself. The ‘“ Barrister” shewse that, 
long ago, high authorities have given the preference to uh ém wopvelg, non ob 
fornicationem, which seems to reduce the phrase nearly to an equivalent of that 
in St. Matthew v. Among these authorities, it appears that we may name 
the Complutensian edition, Griesbach, Lucas Brugensis, Selden, and the late 
Dr. Burton. But the result of the most recent researches upon the text is to 
be found we apprehend, in the Greek Testament of Lachmann; and he reads 
the clause in the very words of St. Matthew—mapéxros Adyou mopvelas. Thus 
the evidence upon the words all tends to shew that their operation is not to 
except, properly so called, but to set aside by what, borrowing from the fashion 
of our betters expressed in Parliamentary usage, we may term the previous 
question. Our Lord, therefore, in this clause should be understood to say, ‘‘ I do 
not now speak at all of the case of wopvefa, but as to every other case I tell you 
that whosoever,” and so forth. 

But now-we come to the question which the acuteness and learning of 
Selden found incapable of clear solution; what is the meaning of the “ fornica- 
tion” of the English, the mopveia of the Greek text? The only thing clear 
about it is, that the word is not used in its ordinary sense, which confines it to 
an offence committed by unmarried persons. It has received three principal 
constructions. Popularly it is, and has now for a long time been assumed to 
mean, adultery. Some would make it include all forms of sensual sin. Mr. 
Davies Morgan, in his well-thought, though not so well-written, work, The 
Doctrine “al Law of Marriage,f has an akente dissertation, to shew that it 
means all spiritual incest or apostacy. On the other hand, Milton, and the 
more rebellious spirits, so far as they condescend to deal with Scripture at all, 
extend it virtually to everything that can be the subject of dislike, which 
entirely nullifies our Lord’s palpable intention to issue, if not a prohibition, yet 
a limitation of divorce. But very grave and early writers—Origen, for example, 
and even St. Augustine—have greatly questioned whether the meaning of the 
word could be restricted to a single, and that a simply carnal, offence. 

There are certainly serious objections to the received and popularly esta- 
blished sense of adultery for the word “fornication” in this place. For adultery 
is designated by its own proper name in the Greek language (uo:xela), which, 
unless it be in this clause of exception, is exclusively employed for it through- 
out the five passages of the Gospels which bear upon the subject of divorce. 
There is, therefore, something strange in the introduction of a different word to 
express the same idea, the more so as it is marked by being used both times in 
the clause of exception, as well as by being used in that clause only. In 
Matthew xv. 19, and in Mark vii. 21, we find poixela along with wopvela in the 
enumeration of sins, from which the latter term would seem to mean, not merely 
not adultery in particular, but rather every form of incontinence except adultery; 
and again it appears clear that there is no other passage in the New Testament 
in which the word can be shewn to bear the specific sense of adultery.g 

Still we are far from saying it may not be properly so unders by a deri- 
vative process; that is to say, as the established meaning of the word relates to 
mercenary lusts, and as from this it passes to incontinence in general, and as 
the common form of incontinence in a married person is denominated adultery, 
we do not venture to deny, and will now for argument’s sake assume, the 
construction to be correct. We may, therefore, suppose our Lord to declare in 


this _— that, setting apart the question of adultery, a man may not put away 
his wife. 





© Considerations, p. 32. J 2 vols. 8vo. Oxford. 1826. 
g Schleusner, Lex. Nov. Test. 
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But this concession will not in the slightest degree assist the adversary. 
His aim is to shew that a wife may be put away for adultery, so as to leave him 
free, during her lifetime, to re-marry. But our Saviour’s words contain no 
such statement: even our opponents, with the Greek text in their eye, will 
admit that they do not contain it explicitly or plainly. But the proposition was 
one which, if it was meant to be conveyed, especially required to be conveyed 
in the clearest manner; inasmuch as it was one wholly foreign to the laws of 
Judsa, which nowhere speak of divorce for adultery. Had such a law existed 
among the Jews, no doubt an equivocal and indirect allusion might have sufficed ; 
but such a form of speech never could have been the vehicle of an intention of 
our Lord’s, which would actually have gone to repeal an existing and familiar 
Jewish law, and to put a wholly new one in its place. 

Instead of doing all this elaborate and ineffectual violence to the text, let us 
just remember what was the law of the Jews respecting adultery: it was that 
both the parties to it should be put to death (Deut. xxii. 20—24). Now, the 
surrender of a wife to such an operation was evidently susceptible of the general 
appellation of “ putting away,” while it was not in reality of the nature of a 
divorce as far as regards the main question of re-marriage, during the term of 
the joint lives, since the death of the wife as a matter of course made the hus- 
band free. From that pane in St. John which relates to the woman taken in 
adultery, we perceive that it was not our Lord’s intention to disturb, by direct 
injunction of his own, the existing judicial and penal system; for he did not 
forbid the stoning, but only exacted that it should be done by those who had not 
themselves ales. proceeding which was in entire harmony with the trial 
by the waters of jealousy ordered in Deuteronomy. Just as plainly, when he 
said, ‘‘ Neither do I condemn thee,” he did not give his sanction to her being 
divorced, but rather agen to her being again received by her husband. 
Viewed in this light, the supposed exception of St. Matthew is no exception at 
all, so far as concerns the case of re-marriage, but is a simple parenthesis; 
while the tenor of the passage is restored to perfect harmony and clearness, and 
St. Matthew stands in entire unison with the other evangelists. The force of 
the passage, with the parenthesis, appears then to be this :—‘‘ On the subject of 
divorce, setting aside the case of adultery or the wife’s incontinence, which is 
provided for by a separate law, I tell you that whosoever puts away his wife 
causes her to commit adultery; and whosoever marries a woman put away 
commits adultery.” This construction of the passage, presuming the paren- 
thesis to refer to adultery, is in every way consistent. Tt adheres to syntax, 
follows the natural import of the words, tallies exactly with the state of the 
Jewish laws, fulfils the condition of intelligibility to the hearers, and not 
only leaves no discrepancy between St. Matthew and his co-evangelists, but 
gives force and propriety at once to his insertion and to their omission; to the 
insertion, because it has reference to the ideas and practices of Jews, for whom 
St. Matthew wrote,—and to the omission, because the clause had absolutely no 
meaning for Gentiles, whom St. Mark and St. Luke had it for their purpose to 
inform. Nor is it less natural that St. Paul should avoid any reference to the 
subject in addressing the Christians of Rome. 

If, then, we travel so far in company with our opponents as to adopt the 
common opinion about the meaning of the word translated “ fornication,” even 
with this assumption brought in aid their conclusion cannot stand. On the 
contrary, it has been justly observed by Bishop Burgess,’ that, as the one 
exception designated by the —— if it be properly so termed at all, 
derives its force from the death of the party, cessante causd cessat effectus, it is 
and can be of no force except where the party dies. But that common opinion 
of the meaning of the word is far from being supported either by universal 
authority or by demonstrative reason. On the contrary, there is no small like- 
lihood that, in conformity with the known language of the Old Testament, the 
word “ fornication” may designate a spiritual and not a sensual evil. Etymo- 
logically it is not tied to the one rather than the other sense, and usage will 





h Quoted in Morgan, ii. 61. 
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sanction either. The original idea is that of sale and transfer; and some are of 
opinion that the original word +épyn means a harlot, because in Greece those 
unhappy persons had usually been purchased, or were purchaseable, as being 
slaves. e refer the reader to the Lexicon of Schleusner for instances (take, 
for example, Rev. ii. 22), where the unlawful commerce indicated is that of the 
soul; aaa to the work of Mr. Davies Morgan,‘ for reasons and authorities in 
support of the conclusion that in this passage we ought so to understand it. It 
will then mean heathenism, idolatry, or apostacy from God. And it is easy to 
shew that such a signification harmonizes, perhaps even more remarkably than 
the sense of adultery, with the Jewish laws, while it is entirely consonant with 
the doctrine of St. Paul. 

First as to the Jewish laws. It was absolutely forbidden under the Mosaic 
law to contract marriages with aliens in religion, as may be seen from Ex. xxxiv. 
14—16, and from Deut. vii. 3: ‘‘ Neither shalt thou make marriages with them: 
thy daughter thou shalt not give unto his son, nor his daughter shalt thou take 
unto thy son.” They were, therefore, in law originally void. And upon this 
principle we find that after the captivity Ezra rebuked the people in the mass 
for having taken such wives, and required that they should all be put away; to 
which the people assented. Nehemiah, for a similar purpose, ‘contended with 
them, and cursed them, and smote certain of them, and plucked off their hair, 
and made them swear by God” (Ezra ix., and x. 1—14; Neh. xiii. 23—31). 
If, then, our Saviour refers to marriages which had been contracted with 
women that were in spiritual fornication, either they were so when married, 
or they had become so since. If the former, the case is not one of divorce at 
all, but of a declaratory process where the marriage had been originally null. 
If the latter, if the wife had become idolatrous or apostate, the case is one 
of divorce in the sense of putting away, and in that sense the words of our 
Saviour harmonize with the directions of St. Paul; but, as we have already 
shewn, the authority to put away does not, per se, involve authority to re- 
marry, and the question of re-marriage receives its direct and decisive settle- 
ment, so far as she is concerned, under the consentient words of St. Luke, 
St. Mark, and St. Matthew in each of his two passages. 

As regards the liberty of the man to re-marry, we refer to the previous 
argument, and to what will presently be said on the subject of desertion. And 
as to that construction of the word mopvela, not in our opinion the best supported, 
which makes it mean all incontinence, the argument of the pamphlet named 
before sufficiently proves that the parenthesis, when thus understood, is still 
essentially and exclusively Jewish, and ceases to operate with the cessation of 
the Mosaic dispensation. 

We will now release the reader from this wearisome but necessary inquiry, 
so far as it relates to the grand fiction of the case, the supposed authority to 
re-marry in the case of adultery—only subjoining two remarks. The first 
remark is, that this authority is extended by the Bill from the man to the woman 
with a strange and self-condemning inconsistency. In the express words of 
St. Paul and of two evangelists, with whom the third, as we have seen, stands 
in harmony, by the adamantine laws of grammar, the re-marriage of the woman 
is condemned. With the aid of licentious construing and of arbitrary deduction 
from the supposed liberty of the man, it is set up again for the case of adultery. 
It then becomes, one would suppose, a sacred Scriptural right, and nothing 
remains but the proof of adultery in the husband to entitle the innocent wife to 
a divorce. But, strange to say, our misinterpreters of Scripture, after having by 
force extorted from it this freedom for the woman, then, by like force, withhold 
from her hands all but a very small modicum of the ill-gotten treasure; for the 
adultery of the husband is not to entitle the wife to a divorce a vinculo; she can 
only have it when the adultery is joined with desertion, cruelty, bigamy, or 
incest. Our second remark is, that the misinterpretation of Scripture now 
before us betrays itself at every step by new inconsistencies, For if it were 
tenable, the consequence would be that a woman justly divorced for adultery 
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might re-marry, but that a woman improperly divorced, without fault on her 
own part, could not. All the re-mariages, therefore, of women who have been 
divorced for adulteries have been innocent; but the re-marriages of those who 
had been innocent have been adulteries ! 

We shall deal much more summarily with the other supposed case of Scrip- 
tural divorce a vinculo, that of desertion; for it admits of being simply handled, 
and, though we may shortly hear more of it, it has no reference to the scheme 
now before the world. 

St. Paul, in his Second Epistle to the Corinthians, positively forbids the con- 
traction of marriages with unbelievers: uh yiverde érepo(vyoivres dalorais, ‘ Be 
ye not unequally os together with unbelievers” (2 Cor. vi. 13): an awkward 
translation; for the meaning seems rather to be simply “ Become not yoke- 
fellows with unbelievers.” A question, however, could not but arise in infant 
communities, formed peacemeal out of the Gentile world, how to deal with those 
cases where one only of a married couple had embraced the Gospel. And this 
question St. Paul had solved in his First Epistle, but by way of counsel on his 
own authority. The words where he proceeds to grant a certain liberty are, 
“ But to the rest speak I, not the Lord” (1 Cor. vii. 12): and, we ask, can any- 
thing more touchingly indicate the jealous care of our Lord and Saviour over 
the great institution of marriage than that, when a case of temporary anomaly 
had occurred which seemed to require a provision in apparent conflict with the 
= character of its obligations, this leave shoul conveyed not direct 
rom the fountainhead of sacred inspiration, but simply as the human thought of 
Christian wisdom? The effect is that, if in this licence given by St. Paul there 
seem to be anything at variance with the divinely described character of mar- 
riage, it is ipso facto null. 

But there is no such contrariety. St. Paul’s counsel is, that if the believing 
husband and unbelieving wife are jointly minded to continue in conjugal union, 
they may and shall so continue —— 12—15). “But if the unbelieving 
depart, let him depart.” The words that follow are, “a brother or a sister is 
not under bondage in such cases:” and if they refer to the case just before 
described, the meaning seems to be, “If he is resolved to separate, accept the 
separation ; do not attempt to follow him; the marriage tie does not bind you in 
such cases against the tie of the Christian covenant.” But in this contingency 
of desertion, there is not the faintest allusion to the liberty of re-marriage. 
That question seems to be ruled effectually, and for the woman expressly, in the 
negative by the antecedent words — i), in which St. Paul, a by 
inspiration, says, ‘‘ But and if she depart, let her remain unmarried, or be recon- 
ciled to her husband.” 

And, finally, let us observe what was the nature of the marriage contract 
with which the apostle is here dealing. It was not the high Christian rite, 
celebrated by the Church and before God, and by his authority exalted to be a 
figure of the indissoluble union between Christ and his universal Church; it 
was the simple contract of marriage, into which men entered by the law of 
nature outside the pale of revelation, and which, though a healthful institution, 
and a valid agreement, was not, and could not be, parallel to the marriage of 
Christians. Itis this natural and civil marriage which St. Paul says may, for 
difference of religion, be broken by separation. But we leave the reader to 
judge what parallel there is in the cases, or what inference can be drawn from 
the liberty of a Christian to remain separate, without re-marriage, upon being 
deserted by an unbeliever, after a marriage made in heathenism, in favour of 
the opinion that a Christian, after a Christian marriage, may, when deserted, 
not simply remain separate, but proceed to re-marry. 

We have done.now with the Scripture argument; and we aver that St. Paul 
does no more than echo the consentient teaching of all parts of the New Testa- 
ment when he says to the Romans (vii. 2, 3) :— 

“The woman which hath an husband is bound by the law to her husband so 
a he liveth; but if the husband be dead, she is loosed from the law of her 
vusband. 

“So then if, while her husband liveth, she be married to another man, she 
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shall be called an adulteress; but if her husband be dead, she is free from that 
law; so that she is no adulteress, though she be married to another man.” 
For Christians, marriage is, according to the Holy Scripture, a lifelong com- 
t, which may sometimes be put in abeyance by the separation of a couple, 
ut which never can be rightfully dissolved, so as to set them free, during their 
joint lives, to unite with other persons. 


Double Narrative of the Creation in Genesis.—The present division of the Old 
Testament into chapters originated in the thirteenth century.* It is a great 
convenience for the purpose of reference, but justly complained of by the critics 
as sometimes injurious to the sense. If we take the beginning of Genesis, for 
example, and divide it naturally, i.e., with regard to the style and subject- 
matter, we shall find that the first section, or larger paragraph, extends to the 
third verse of chap. ii. inclusive; the second section to the end of chap. iii. 
This gives us two accounts of the creation; the one in the first section; and the 
other, which includes an account of the fall, in the second. The grounds of this 
division, so far as our present subject is concerned, are principally these: 

1. The first section of Genesis, according to our division, oe a visible unity, 
it being the history of seven successive days. The second section has also an 
unity of its own. The beginning and end of it both refer to the garden of Eden. 

“2. The second section has a distinct superscription, Gen. ii. 4. Compare 
similar superscriptions, Gen. v. 1; x. 1; xi, 10; xxxvi. 1; but see also Gen. x, 
20, 31, 32; xxxvi. 30; Ps. lxxii. 20. Sometimes we find double titles. See Gen. 
X., XXXVi. 

3. In the first section, the Deity is called Elohim (God) thirty-five times, and 
by no other name. In the second section, he is called Jehovah Elohim (Lord God) 
nineteen times, and by no other name, where the writer speaks in his own person. 
There are three instances in which the woman or serpent speaks, and the deity 
is called Elohim, Gen. iii. 1, 3, 5. 

4. We should judge, humane loqui, that the writer of the first section had a 
digested plan before him. Hence a certain rhythmus and uniformity in the 
structure of his sentences. The style of the second section is more simple and 
artless. Hence the writer of it often finds occasion to go back, in order to 
mention circumstances which he had omitted in their proper place. After 
noticing the formation of man, and being about to place him in the garden of 
Eden, he goes back to describe the planting and location of that garden, chap. 
ii. 8—15. Man is placed in Eden, and the temptation is at Seal the sacred 
a goes back to notice the origin of the woman, as she was a partner with 

im in the transgression. This again leads the writer to describe the occasion 
of her being created, chap. ii. 18—25. 

5. Some apparent inconsistences : 

(1.) In the first section man appears to be created, dueows, and at the same 
time with woman, Gen. i. 26,27. In the second, he is formed from the dust, 
chap. ii. 7; iii. 19, and woman afterwards, ii. 22. 

5.) In the first section, plants are produced by the mere will of God, and 
before the creation of man, Gen. i. 11, 26. In the second, plants appear to 
originate from natural causes and from human culture, chap. ii. 5—8. 

(3.) In the first section, the earth has more of a Neptunian origin, Gen. i. 2. 
In the second, more of a Vulcanian, chap. ii. 5, 6. 

Whether these dissonances are real or merely apparent, it is not our purpose 
here to discuss. We believe them capable of a plausible solution, 

6. Some repetitions : 
ex The creation of man is mentioned, Gen. i. 27, and again, chap. ii. 7. 

2.) The creation of man is mentioned, Gen. i. 21, 25, and again, chap. ii. 19. 

We have been willing to dwell on this apparently unimportant subject, and 
to exhibit it in detail, because we believe that the separation of the seventh day 
from the first chapter, to which it properly belongs, ies had, in several respects, 
an injurious tendency. 





k See 8. Davidson’s Biblical Criticism, vol. i., p. 60. 
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(1.) It has obscured the intelligent understanding of this portion of Genesis. 

(2.) It has favoured the erroneous idea held by some critics, that the verses 
relating to the sabbath are an addition of a later age, and thus lessened the 
authority of the sabbath. 

(3.) It has led to the unfounded supposition, held by many geologists and b 
some theologians, that by days are intended long sodele of time; an idea, whieh 
I think would never have been cherished, if the history of the first seven days 
had appeared, as it should have done, in its true and proper connexion. 

We have also another object in this communication, namely, to exhibit a speci- 
men of the mode of reasoning on which the theory of the documentary origin of 
Genesis is supposed to rest. This, however, is one of the more striking cases. 

Our theologians, English and Americans, have been very reluctant to admit 
this theory. But we do not see how the truth of it can well be denied, nor is it 
in our view inconsistent with the divine authority which we wish to attach to 
the Bible. Late German writers, regarded as orthodox, particularly Fr. Delitsch, 
in his Commentary on Genesis, (Leips. 1853,) have adopted the theory, and Alex. 
Mac Whorter, in his Yahveh Christ, has also admitted it. It is not a question 
to be decided by appeals to popular prejudices, but by a candid examination of 
all the facts. 


Original Language.—Those who hold to the unity of the human race hold of 
course to an original language. Those who hold to an original language na- 
turally wish to shew how and in what order the different families of languages 
have separated themselves from the main stock. 

Chevalier Bunsen and Max Miiller have been labouring on this subject with 
great assiduity, and think to have arrived at important results. 

The interesting problem bofore them is, to place the various families of lan- 
guages in the line of successive development. 

he earliest type of language is supposed to have been monosyllabic. Many 
substantial reasons might be given in favour of this supposition. 

The Chinese and other monosyllabic languages of Asia went off from the 
main stock, while it was yet in a rude or inorganic state. These languages have 
been called family languages. Some cause, to us unknown, seems to have 
stereotyped these languages in this early stage of their existence, and to have 
prevented their further development. 

At a subsequent period, when the main stock had assumed somewhat of an 
organic character, the Tartar or Turanian languages detached themselves on 
one side, and Hamitism, or the language of Egypt, on the other; the former 
with a slight tincture of Iranianism, or tendency to the Indo-European charac- 
ter, and the latter with a tincture of Shemitism. These languages are called 
nomad languages, as having advanced farther than the family languages. 

At a later period the Semitic and Iranian or Indo-European languages de- 
veloped themselves into opposite directions. These are called political or state 
languages, as exhibiting the highest degree of refinement. But although thus 
contrasted, they exhibit when viewed from a more distant stand-point, many 
undoubted resemblances. : 

To complete this view, the languages of America and Oceanica are thought 
to be connected with the Turanian; and the African are united conjecturally 
with the Hamitic or Coptic, and, perhaps, far southward, with the Turanian. 

This theory only settles the order of development. It determines nothing 
as to the time which is requisite.—Professor J. W. Gibbs, to appear in New 
Englander for November, 1857. 


Antique printed Bibles, ete—The following were sold by Messrs. Sotheby and 
Wilkinson in August last. 

Bible. The Golden Legende, conteynynge the Lyves and Hystoryes taken 
out of the Byble, and Legendes of the Saintes, two parts in one, woodcuts. 
Black letter, very rare, fine large copy, but wanting six leaves in the second 
part (folio 40, 41, 42, 43, 111, and 258 containing colophon), splendidly bound in 
morocco, super extra, gilt edges, tooled in the antique style, by Hayday. Julian 
Notary, 1503. This extraordinary work exhibits the earliest printed specimen 
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of an English translation of the Bible, or rather portions, as it confines itself 
chiefly to the historical books and gospels. A very curious fact is that the editor 
and translator, William Caxton, has used the word “breches” in his rendering 
of Genesis iii. 7: “ And thenne they toke fygge levys and sewed theym togyder 
for to cover theyr membres in the maner of breches,” shewing that the Genevan 
version is not the original of this quaint expression. 211. : 

Biblia. The Bible, that is the Holy Scripture of the Olde and’ New Testa- 
ment, faithfully and truly translated out of Douche and Latyn into Englishe 
(by Miles Coverdale), Woodcuts by H. L. Beham (No. 1 of Lea W ilson). Black 
letter (Angular Swiss or German), quite perfect, with the exceptions mentioned 
in the note, bound in rich brown morocco super extra, tooled edges and sides, by 
F. Bedford. First English Bible printed, extremely rare, 1535. This first Pro- 
testant translation of the whole Bible into English, and probably one of the 
rarest books in the language, is considered as the joint production of Tyndale 
and Coverdale, but is usually termed Coverdale’s Bible. The possession of a 
fragment only of our earliest Bible has always been deemed a sine qua non with 
biblical collectors, and the prices paid for such fragments ranging from 301. to 
150/., is the surest test of the difficulty experienced in procuring even these. 
The present is a most desirable copy, but having the preliminary leaves, folios 
1, 2, 5, 6 in Genesis, the last seven leaves of Revelation, and the maps in won- 
derful fac simile by Harris. When it is remembered that no perfect copy as yet 
is known, and that the Earl of Leycester’s is the only one with the title, we need 
not be surprised at the late Mr. Lea Wilson, who possessed one with title and 
first leaf of dedication in fac simile, offering 1001. to any person furnishing him 
the original title, and the like sum for the next leaf, or that he did not live to 
see the accomplishment of his earnest desire to be the owner of the first complete 
copy. At his death, his copy passed into the hands of Mr. Dunn Gardner, at 
whose sale, on July 7th, 1854, despite the fac similes, it produced 365/. Mr. 
Henry Stevens, in his forthcoming account of English Bibles, has the following 
interesting note with regard to the printing of the work: “ Nothing whatever is 
known as to where or by whom it was printed. Since the time of Humphrey 
Wanley it has generally been ascribed to Christopher Froschover, of Zurich, 
who printed the quarto edition in a similar, though smaller type, in 1550; but 
Christopher Anderson, in his Annals of the English Bible, says, in his Historical 
Index, p. 31, that Froschover ‘ was certainly not the printer of Coverdale’s Bible 
in 1535, as ascertained by the present author when at Zurich.’ Anderson does 
not give the grounds of his conclusion, but he is probably correct, as no conelu- 
sive evidence has yet been adduced in favour of the Zurich printer. My late 
and lamented friend Mr. William Pickering had as early as August, 1851, com- 
pleted a series of investigations, by which he came to the conclusion that the 
book was printed by Christian Egenolf, of Frankfort. He based his argument 
upon the similarity of the woodcuts and the type of Coverdale’s Bible, and a 
German Bible of the same sized page printed by Egenolf in 1534; and upon a 
little volume of Bible plates by H. 8. Beham, first printed by Egenolf in 1533, 
and again in 1536, 1539, and 1551, with some additions.” Mr. Stevens, how- 
ever, after examining the works mentioned by Pickering, came to precisely the 
opposite conclusion, for he found that although the woodcuts and type closely 
resembled each other, they were not identical, and therefore naturally observes, 
“As it is unlikely that any printer of that day would have in his office two sets 
of woodcuts and two founts of type so nearly alike, yet different, we may, I 
think, fairly conclude that Egenolf was not the printer.” Mr. Stevens seems to 
have taken great pains to solve the mystery, but after many fruitless compari- 
sons of his Coverdale with works from the presses of coeval printers, candidly 
confesses, ‘I have found no clue.” A leaf of Egenolf’s German Bible of 1534 
is inserted in the present copy, so as to enable every beholder to judge this 
knotty point by comparing the one with the other. 1901. 

Bible (The), which is all the Holy Scripture, in whych are contayned the 
Olde and Newe Testament truly and purely translated into Englysh by Thomas 
Matthew. Woodcuts. Black letter, very rare (No. 4 of Lea Wilson), a desir- 
able volume, but has the title and next five leaves in admirable fac simile, and 
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wants the first and last of the thirteen leaves of table, the list of books, the title 
to the New Testament, O 1 in Revelation, the last leaf of the New Testament, 
and the two following leaves of table. A few leaves mutilated are mended. 
No other defects are known, but the volume was sold not subject to collation. 
Good copy, in old calf, 1537. This edition was apparently printed abroad for 
Grafton and Whitchurch, and although the version is styled Matthew’s, it varies 
but little from Tyndal and Coverdale’s translation, the few emendations and 
additions it contains having been furnished by John Rogers, the first martyr in 
Queen Mary’s reign, who under the assumed name of Matthew superintended 
the publication. The work is beautifully printed, but a few important errors 
occur in the text, e. g. John xx., “and put my finger into the holes of the 
nails,” is omitted, and so is in 1 Cor. xi., ‘This cup is the New Testament in 
my blood.” In Hebrews vi., ‘‘ Let us love the doctrine,” is printed for “ Leave 
the doctrine.” The disputed verse in 1 John v. 7, is in smaller type. 231. 

Bible (The Most Sacred), which is the Holy Scripture, conteyning the Old 
and New Testament, translated into English, and newly recognized with great 
diligence, after most faythful exemplars, by Rychard Taverner. Black letter 
(No. 5 of Lea Wilson), fine copy, quite complete, with the exception of having 
the title in beautiful fac simile a Harris, and wanting the three leaves of table 
at end; morocco extra, gilt edges, by F. Bedford. John Byddell for Thomas 
Barthlet, 1539. This is the first edition of Taverner’s Bible, and is of great 
rarity. In it the disputed text, 1 John v. 7, is printed in smaller type. The 
word peace is uniformly printed pear, thus shewing its transition from the 
Latin. Mr. Lea Wilson not having been fortunate enough to secure a perfect 
copy, fell into some errors in giving his collation. 361. 

yble (The) in Englyshe, of the largest and greatest volume, auctorysed 
and apoynted the commaundement of oure moost redoubted Prynce, and 
Soueraygne Lone, Kynge Henrye the VIII., supreme heade of this his churche 
and Realme of Englande; to be frequented and used in every churche witn this 
his said realme, accordynge to the tenour of his former iniunctions geuen in that 
behalfe. Ouersene and perused at the cOmaundmét of the kynges hyghnes, by 
the ryghte reuerende fathers in God Cuthbert [Tonstall] bysshop of Duresme, 
and Nicolas [Heath] bisshop of Rochester, 1541. Black letter, extremely rare, 
fine copy, quite complete; morocco, super extra, gilt edges, by F. Bedford. 
Printed ty Edwarde Whitchurch, fynyshed in Nov. 1541. This is apparently 
No. 11 or 12 of Lea Wilson’s list, whose copy must have been not quite perfect. 
The title within the Holbein border has the arms of Cromwell effaced, and the 
wood block cracked. The Prologue of Archbishop Cranmer occupies three 
leaves. We do not call to mind a perfect copy of this edition of Cranmer’s Bible 
having occurred for sale for many years. 90/. 

Henry VIII. Boke called the Institution of a Christian Man, black letter, 
4l. 10s. First Edition of Milton’s Paradise Lost, 1667, 141. 10s. The Newe 
Testament in Englyshe and Latin of Erasmus Translacion Yen version, 
edited by Sir John Cheke), 227. A fine copy of De Bry’s Collectiones Peregri- 
nationum in Indiam Orientalem et in Indiam Occidentalem, in 10 vols., profusely 
illustrated, 1590-1634, 1601. De Bry’s Merveilleux et Estrange Rapport, toutefois 
fidele, des Commoditez que se trouvent en Virginia, 1590, 187. 10s. Dives et 
Pauper, that is to say, the riche and the pore, fructuously tretyng upon the X. 
Commaundementes, black letter, 501. Higden (Ranulph, Monk of Chestre) Poly- 
chronicon, in whiche book ben comprised wonderful historyes, ete., black letter, 
Caxton, 1482, 701. Shakespeare Plays, Third Impression, 1664, 261. 10s. Vora- 
gine’s Golden Legende, translated by William Caxton, black letter, printed 
by Wynkyn de Worde, 1527, 231. 10s.—Literary Gazette. 


Sale of Rare Books.—The choice collection of English and Foreign theology 
and miscellaneous literature, including some Oriental manuscripts, the property 
of the late Mr. John Leslie, of Great Queen Street, has been disposed of by 
Messrs. Southgate and Barrett. The following may be quoted :—Acta Sancto- 
rum, collecta et Notis illustrata 4 C. Byeo et aliis, Presbyteris Societatis Jesu 
Theologis, 4 vols. in 7, folio, Bruxelles, 1845-53, 6 guineas.—Augustini (S. 
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Aurelli) Opera, cum Vita et Indice Generale, Editio Benedictina, 11 vols. in 15, 
fcap. 8vo, calf extra, Paris, 1836-40, 9 guineas.—Concilia Sacrosancta, ab Initiis, 
Christiane Religionis ad Annum 1564, studio Labbei et Cossartii, cum Indicibus 
et Apparatu cura Jacobatii, 18 vols. folio, calf, Paris, 1671-2, 7/. 15s.—Bhagvat- 
Geeta Purana, with the Heetopades or the Incarnation of Wisdom, a richly illumi- 
nated MS. in Sanscrit, on the purest vellum, 45 feet 7 inches long, and 44 inches 
wide, bordered with gold and arabesque blazon, and illustrated with forty-seven 
miniatures representing Ganestra, the Hindoo Minerva, and the Avatars or Incar- 
nations of Vishnoo, mounted on rollers, and inclosed in a glazed mahogany case. 
This MS. is a perfect specimen of Eastern miniature illustration and arabesque illu- 
mination, 25/. 10s. (Quaritch).—A Persian MS, roll, being an Historical and Genea- 
logical Table of the Emperors of Hindostan, from Timur the Great to Mahomet 
Ackbar Badsha (father of the present King of Delhi), exquisitely written in twelve 
compartments, surrounded by a broad border of bright gold, with other illumina- 
tions, measuring 5 feet 10 inches long, and 2 feet 8 inches wide, mounted on rollers, 
4 guineas.—A Pali MS. in beautiful preservation, written on talipot leaves, said 
to be of considerable historical interest, 5/.—Mitarelli (Joh. Bened.) et Ans. Costa- 
doni Annales Camaldulenses Ordinis S. Benedicti, Italico-monasticas Res, etc., 9 
vols. folio, plates, vellum, scarce, Venetiis, 1755-73, 4/. 15s.—Tillemont (L. S. le 
Nain de), Mémoires pour servir 4 1’ Histoire Ecclésiastique, et Histoire des Empe- 
reurs des six premieres siécles, 22 vols. 4to, Italian vellum, Venice, 1732, 5/.— 
Vasquez (P. Gabrielis, Soc. Jesu) Commentarii ac Disputationes, 9 vols. in 5, folio, 
fine large copy, in the original calf binding, with clasps, very rare, Antverpis, 1621, 
The works of this celebrated Thomist hold the highest rank in scholastic divinity, 
and copies now seldom occur for sale, 10/. 15s. (Stewart).—Wilkins (Davidis) Con- 
cilia Magne Britannie et Hibernie, a Synoda Verolamiensi, a.p. 446, ad Londi- 
nensem, A.D. 1717, 4 vols. folio, hogskin, from Mr. Dansey’s library, very rare, 
Lond. 1737, 19/. (Brown).—The Books of Common Prayer, from the Reign of 
Edward VI. to the Present Time, viz.: 1. The First Book of Edward VI., 1549; 
2. The Second Book of Edward VI., 1552; 3. The First Book of Queen Eliza- 
beth, 1559; 4. King James’s Book, as settled at Hampton Court, 1604; 5. The 
Scotch Book of Charles I. (Archb. Laud’s), 1637; 6. King Charles II.’s Book, 
as settled at the Savoy Conference, 1662; 6 vols. folio, printed in black letter, and 
rubricated, iu the style of the original editions, with fac-similes of the titles and 
capitals, uncut, 1844, 4/. 12s.—The Book of Common Prayer, for the use of the 
Church of Scotland (Archbp. Laud’s), with the Proclamation, dated Dec. 20, 1636, 
Edinb., R. Young, 1637; with the Psalter, 1836; 1 vol. folio, slightly stained, 
antique calf, gilt edges, very rare, 2/. 7s.—The Book of Common Prayer, folio, the 
Victoria edition, of the late W. Pickering, beautifully printed in black letter by 
C. Whittingham, superbly bound in dark olive morocco, super extra gilt leaves, 
the back and sides covered with gold tooling, by Riviere, 1844 (exhibited at the 
Palais d’Industrie, Paris, where it was pronounced to be the choicest specimen of 
English binding), 2/. 12s.—Atheneum. 


Antiquities, etc., of the Holy Land.—Several objects of interest were shewn us 
by our guide, an old Christian Arab, called Thomas, such as a stone in a wall which 
our Lord touched as he went through this street to the hall of judgment, then a 
stone pillar, nearly sunk in the ground, and where he is said to have rested. We 
passed under an archway, where it is supposed that Pilate shewed our Lord to the 
people; it is called, therefore, the arch of ‘‘ Ecce Homo.” .... 

The Pool of Bethesda is surrounded by buildings on three sides; on the east 
side, where I sat, is a very low, ruinous wall, with wild flowers growing all over it. 
The pool is very deep—nothing in it but large mounds of green turf; the only 
appearance of water was that of a scanty stream trickling out from a wall belonging 
to a Turkish public bath. This spot is, indeed, one of the ‘‘ waste places’’ of 
Jerusalem. .... 

I one day made a long visit to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and saw 
nearly everything. Almost the first object of interest pointed out to the stranger 
is a long marble slab on the pavement like a tombstone. At each end were 
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three very large candlesticks covered with red velvet. At this spot it is said our 
Saviour was anointed for his burial. People were prostrating themselves on the 
slab, and kissing it. To the left, not ar off, is shewn the place where the 
Virgin stood while the body was anointed. On the right are the tombs of God- 
frey of Bouillon, of Balwin the First, and Melchisedech, and the small chapel of 
St. John the Baptist, and Adam. There is a grating in the wall of this chapel, 
where a fissure in the rock is shewn which was formed when the “ rocks were 
rent,” at the crucifixion of our Lord..... 

Continuing our ride to Banias, on the way from Nazareth to Damascus, we 
toiled up steep, rocky paths, where we found trees and shrubs very abundant, 
oe ena on grassy table land. We met people travelling, women on horse- 

ack wearing the curious horn, which is fixed on the front of the head, and 
fastened behind. This tantur, or horn, is made of tin silver, or gold, according 
to the rank or wealth of the wearer. Some are a yard long, shaped like a 
speaking-trumpet. It rises from the forehead, and is fastened at the back of the 
head by a band. A large veil is thrown over it, and falls down the sides of the 
head and shoulders. It is usually worn only by married women ; but I believe 
unmarried women also occasionally wear it. There are many references to this 
horn in the Old Testament. It was sometimes worn by men. Job says, “I 
have sewed sackcloth upon my skin, and defiled my horn in the dust” (Job xvi. 
15); and David, alluding to the righteous, says, in Psalm exii. 9, “ His horn 
shall be exalted with honour.” 

The vegetation was unusually rich; and there was a brook rushing by old 
towers and walls, and over foundations of ancient buildings, and great massive 
pieces of rock and stone scattered about, which almost impeded the course of 
this small, energetic stream, which was the Jordan. Tall trees mingled with 
the ancient ruins and modern town, and wild flowers peeped up among loose 
stones and hidden heaps of rock. 

Our tents were placed under a grove of olive-trees—a more beautiful situa- 
tion could not have been chosen—and from it, though surrounded by hills and 
much foliage, there was a charming view. Just below the tents was the Jordan 
with its thickly-wooded banks. Beyond, here and there, one caught a glimpse 
of some picturesque old buildings, shaded by olive-trees, and the whole was 
backed by grassy hills and trees which rose close to the town. 

One of the sources of the Jordan is at Banias; we went, soon after our 
arrival, to the cave from whence it springs. It does not flow freely at first, 
stones impeding its rapid progress. We had now traced the holy river in all its 
length, from its mouth to its source. 


“Stream most blest for his dear sake, 
Who touch’d its sacred wave, and hallow’d all its ground.” 


Over the cave where the Jordan (which is there called Nas Mahr) rises at 
Sanias, are small niches, in which, probably, statues were once placed. Ona 
tablet over these niches is a Greek inscription. ... . 

The approach to the city, coming from Jerusalem, is anything but imposing. 
On each side of a very long, ill-paved road, are miserable looking houses (made 
of the same material as the walls of the gardens before-mentioned), and dilapi- 
dated mosques. I thought we must be in the suburbs; but as we rode on we 
found that we were in the “pearl surrounded by emeralds,” as Damascus has 
been called. This long paved road terminated in several narrower ones, in 
which butchers’ stalls were plentiful. We then entered the bazaar, under a roof 
which must have been many feet above us, with shops on each side. Emerging 
from this covered place, through an archway with two doors—one very rickety, 
the other prostrate—I thought we should now see palaces, gardens, and terraces, 
but there were still only poor looking dwelling-houses, which the minarets near 
them, falling into decay, seemed ready to crush. 

On we went, and entered a second very extensive covered bazaar. It was 
very dark and crowded, and my horse’s head often rested on some turbaned gen- 
tleman’s shoulders, who seemed quite accustomed to this, and merely looked at 
me while he moved, as well as he could, to one side, where probably he would 
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meet another horse or donkey. I could scarcely look at anything, having to 
guide my horse through these dark passages. At length we arrived at our 
journey’s end, and I was glad to dismount near a fountain in the court-yard of 
the hotel, into which I gladly entered, to find peace and repose in the cool, large, 
and beautiful room prepared for me. 

The outside of the hotel did not promise well. Nowhere more than at 
Damascus must one attend to the old proverb, ‘‘ Never go by appearances ”— 
that is, as far as houses are concerned. 

My room was as curious as it was handsome, large and lofty, with a fountain 
in the centre. Steps on three sides led up to platforms, one of which was 
arranged as a sitting-room, the other two as sleeping apartments. The ceiling 
was about thirty feet high, of carved wood, painted red, green, and purple, and 
here and there gilt. To the height of about four feet the walls were ornamented 
with beautiful coloured designs, and the floor in parts was of variegated marble. 
—Journal of Viscountess Falkland. 


The Dead Sea.—Letters have been recently received at Munich, from Dr. 
Roth, who, it will be remembered, was sent at the expense of the present king 
of Bavaria, to explore scientifically the shores of the Dead Sea, and the land bor- 
dering the river Jordan on both sides. According to his private letters and his 
report, the first expedition has been most successful; its object was thoroughly 
to examine the valley which separates the Dead Sea from the Red Sea, in order 
to settle the mooted point as to the exact position and extent of the old bed of the 
Jordan. In order to facilitate his researches, Roth engaged the Schah Hainze- 
es-Seru, a relative of the chief of the Jehalin Arabs, whose pasture lands lie to 
the south of the Hebron, to conduct and protect his small caravan. On the 6th 
of April Dr. Roth left Jerusalem, and journeyed south of the Dead Sea till he 
came to the shores of the Red Sea, and making a considerable cireuit, returned 
again to his starting place. He performed this dangerous journey without suf- 
fering from illness, or being greatly inconvenienced either by the heat or the 
badness of the water, but was seriously interrupted, and finally obliged to hurry 
on his expedition, by the dangerous state of the country, which was infested by 
powerful bands of robbers as careless of human life as they were greedy of booty. 
Dr. Roth was forced to leave much territory unexamined which he had deter- 
mined to sme get He has forwarded to Munich very valuable barometrical and 
geographical observations, copies of which have been transmitted to Dr. Peter- 
— of Gotha. A complete scientific report of the first expedition is expected 
at Munich. 


At the Syro-Egyptian Society, June 9th.—1. Mr. Sharpe described some of 
the principal Egyptian monuments in the British Museum, mentioning their 
date, their material, their style of art, and what may be learned from them as to 
the my aeney of the Egyptians, and also as to the changes in their religious 
opinions as shown by the intentional alterations which they had undergone. 
He mentioned the four-sided altar of Thothmosis III. made in honour of 
Amun-ra, which was afterwards adapted to the god Mandoo-ra. This change he 
supposed had been made after Thebes had fallen, and the sovereignty of the 
country had passed into the hands of the kings of Lower Egypt. The plaster- 
cast from the great obelisk at Karnac, as Mr. Bonomi points out, betrays the 
same, and also a second change; there we see the name and ornaments of 
Amun-ra cut in, on the very spot from which they had before been cut out. This 
second change Mr. Sharpe thought had been made under the Ptolomies. ‘Two 
highly polished and beautifully carved slabs of basalt he thought belonged to the 
little temple mentioned by Herodotus at Sais, which sannuel in its three direc- 
tions, thirty feet, twenty-one feet, and twelve feet; this, Herodotus was told, 
was cut out of one single enormous block of stone. But this was probably a 
mistake ; pees the priest meant to tell him that each part was a single block 
of stone. These two slabs were two of the intercolumnar walls of this diminutive 
temple. The forepart of the colossal foot of white marble sent from Alexandria 
by Mr. Harris, Mr. Sharpe considered was once part of the statue of Serapis, 
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which was destroyed by the Christians in the reign of Theodosius. The statue 
was built of wood, clothed with drapery down to the ground, and had a golden 
face, and this half of a marble foot probably peeped from under its robe. The 
four lesser gods of the dead, to whom the Canobic jars were dedicated, had names 
which he translated the Bleeder, the Carpenter, the Painter, and the Digger. 
These gods watched over those parts of the art of mummy-making, and their 
jars held those parts of the body which had to be removed before the mummy 
was made. Of the tombs brought from the neighbourhood of the pyramids, Mr. 
Sharpe argued that the style of art, together with the small false doors, disproved 
the opinion of Bunsen and Lepsius, that they were made under the so-called 
fourth dynasty. He thought that king Mesaphra, whose name they bore, was 
the same person as Thothmosis II. 2. Mr. Bonomi then read a paper on the 
“ Identification of certain Figures on the Walls of the Palace of Sennacherib, at 
Khorsabad, with some of the Officers of that Sovereign mentioned in Scripture.” 
He began by describing the shape of the mound on which the palace was built, 
and the extent of the square inclosure contiguous to it, which he held to be the 
Paradisios, or pleasure-grounds attached to that royal abode. He then led us to 
the gate, which gave access to the mound or platform of the palace, and shewed 
us a drawing of the colossal figure standing between two human-headed winged 
bulls, which, for certain specified reasons, he identified as a figure of Nimrod. 
We were then conducted into the courts of the palace, and shown the figures, 
Rabshakeh, Rabsaris, and Tartan, all which figures he described as the full- 
length portraits, in the Assyrian style, of the persons holding those offices in the 
reign of Sennacherib, and probably the very individuals whom that king sent to 
Jerusalem in the fourteenth year of the reign of Hezekiah. He also identified 
the person of a “ magician,” and of a “ ruler of a province,” of which officers we 
read in the second and third chapters of Daniel; and, lastly, remarked that these 
images of the Chaldeans or magicians were really “ portrayed with vermilion,” as 
described in the twenty-third chapter of Ezekiel. 3. Mr. C. G. Harle exhibited 
a colossal facsimile drawing of an Assyrian slab in the British Museum, known 
by the description, “ a four-winged figure with thunderbolts chasing a demon,” 
and which he pointed out, corresponded with Berosus’s description of Belus—the 
Bel and Baal of the Bible. 


At the Royal Society of Literature, July 22, Mr. Birch read a paper, “On 
the Political System of Egypt under the Pharaohs,” in which he gave a careful 
analysis of its form of government, classified the various offices, with lists of the 
different functionaries employed under its rulers, and pointed out that the latter 
dominion in that country of the Macedonians and the Romans was unquestion- 
ably founded upon the native polity which had survived from the earliest ages 
down to the conquest of Egypt by Alexander the Great. Through all the phases 
of rulers which Egypt underwent, the four great social castes, of the Priest, the 
Scribe, the Warrior, and the Bureaucrat, remained distinctly and definitely 
marked out; but it is an error to suppose, as some have imagined, that these 
eastes were in any sense distinct races, raised from particular families, and then 
endowed with special offices in the state. 


Duty of Prayer.—The following beautiful imitation of Plato is from Sivan the 
Sleeper, a charming work by the Rev. H. C. Adams. 

“ Surely,” said fhe, ‘*O Socrates, thou dost not mean that a man should not 
offer up prayer to the Blessed Ones! How could we reconcile that with what 
thou didst tell Euthydemus not many days since, that it was right to reverence 
the Deity by sacrifices and prayers, in that manner which the laws of the 
country wherein each man dwelleth may prescribe—or with thine own daily 
practice which is in strict conformity with this rule? How may this be, that 
we are to worship, yet to forbear from worship; to pray, yet to abstain from 
prayer ?” 

“It is indeed a difficult question, my Xenophon,” said Socrates, “ yet let us 
examine it more attentively. Was it not said that we had better desist from 
praying, because we knew not what would be good for us to petition for ?” 
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“ It was,” said Xenophon. 

“ But are we thus ignorant as to what may be the effect of all things that a 
man may receive, or only of some? Thus, for instance, do we not know that 
virtue is better than vice, and knowledge than ignorance, and content than dis- 
quietude of mind ?” 

“It is true, we do know these things.” 

‘‘Tt must be better for us, then, to _— virtue rather than vice, and 
knowledge than ignorance, and truth than falsehood ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Then, since we know that it must be good for us to receive these things, 
we need not fear to entreat the gods to give them to us ?” 

‘Tt appears reasonable to think so,” said Xenophon. 

“But tell me again, my Xenophon, how do we know this? How do we 
know that truth is better than falsehood, and virtue than vice, and the like ?” 

‘Thou teachest us,” replied Xenophon, “ that it is by contemplation and 
study of the divine nature that we come to know these things; which are indeed 
written on our souls, but the hand-writing being overlaid with dirt and rubbish, 
the soul hath need to be cleansed and purified by contemplation and self-mastery, 
so that the writing may be the more clearly discerned.” 

“ Right,” said Socrates; ‘‘ the more then that we learn of the divine nature, 
the more things shall we know of, that are of a certainty good for man to pos- 
sess, and which he may safely ask for.” 

“ Even so, as it appears to me,” was the answer. 

“Such, then,” said Socrates, ‘do I account to be the nature of prayer. 
Whatsoever things we know to be certainly and immutably good we may rightly 
ask the Blessed One to bestow upon us. They are, indeed, the same things that 
the Gods, if they were pleased with us, would bestow upon us, whether we 
asked them or not ; yet doubtless the more for our asking. But to pray for such 
things as the vulgar petition for, such as riches, or power, or prosperity in any 
undertaking, or a hs eoger than that of other men, or exempt from the ordinary 
conditions of humanity; such prayers I account as folly, nay, by Jupiter, as 
approaching to madness !” ‘ 

Sivan had stood by while this dialogue proceeded, so deeply interested, that he 
had almost forgotten that his name and person were unknown to the philosopher. 
But the last remark brought his own peculiar case so directly home to him, and 
in a light so unfavourable, that he could not remain silent. 

‘“* Pardon me, O wise Socrates,” he said, stepping forward from behind 
Ariston’s seat; “ but if the Deity be such as thou describest him, would he suffer 
his gifts to be hurtful to those unto whom he grants them? Is it not in his 
power to make a thing profitable or injurious at his pleasure; and may he not, 
therefore, make anything which thou or I may ask for, beneficial rather than 
hurtful to us?” 

Socrates looked in some surprise at the youthful speaker: and Ariston 
hastened to interpose. ‘He is my nephew,” he said, “ Antipho, the son of 
Menexenus, who yesterday returned to Athens after an absence of many years. 
It was my purpose in coming hither to-day to ask thee to admit him among the 
number of thy disciples; as he is anxious to make up, so far as he may, for the 
time he hath lost during his residence among the barbarians of Macedonia and 
Thrace.” 

Socrates bent his head graciously. ‘“ I reject none who are anxious to seek 
after divine philosophy ; and I doubt not that the son of Menexenus and nephew 
of Ariston will be an apt pupil. For thy question, noble youth, remember that 
there are things hartfal in themselves, as excessive pleasure, or success, which 


of necessity injure those who receive them ; and other things, which if granted 
to one man must needs hurt another; as if it be granted to one man to slay his 
enemy, it must be destruction to him who is slain. And again, have we not 
already mentioned certain persons who did receive that which they prayed for ; 
yet it proved not advantageous but hurtful to them ?” 

“ But hath not the Deity,” replied Sivan, ‘‘ power to cause even what is evil 
in its own nature to become good to any one, if he so will it; and so, again, if he 
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choose it, to arrange the order of events, that he that slays and he that is slain 
shall both receive benefit? And for those of whom thou hast spoken, as Midas 
and Gyges, might it not be that the fruition of their wishes was injurious to 
them, because they prayed not in a reverent and submissive spirit ; which if 
they had done, the obtaining their desires would not have proved their ruin ?” 

Socrates looked at him with increasing interest. ‘ It may be so,” he said, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘ but it seems to me that we know not, as yet, enough of the divine 
nature to — certainly of these matters. Even the wisest of men, or they 
that are called so, know little more than their own ignorance of such things. 
And until they be more fully enlightened respecting them, it were safest at least 
to abstain from such prayers as thou speakest of.” 

“It is well said,” remarked Xenophon; “ but tell me, if such a revelation of 
the nature of the Gods be needful, whence it is to arise, and who is he that shall 
instruct mankind therein ; for, as it seems to me, no man is able to do this ?” 

“T am not able to say,” replied the philosopher, “‘ for my own part I nothing 
doubt that such a revelation will at some future time be bestowed. For as on 
the one hand, I am persuaded that God is full of love and care for men, and on 
the other that no gift can be conferred upon them so excellent as that of know- 
ledge of the divine nature, I cannot question but that they will one day be in- 
structed therein; but as regards the time when, or the source whence, the 
teacher may arise, I am not able to say anything. But the afternoon is wearing 
fast away, and it is time that we return to the city. Noble Ariston, I will walk 
with thee, for there are many things concerning which I would fain make 
inquiry.” 


The Basques.—At the Ethnological Society, June 10th, Mr. Tolmé read a 
paper ‘‘ On the researches of Wilhelm von Humboldt on the ancient inhabitants 
of Spain.” Mr. Tolmé said that it was well known that there existed under the 
Spanish crown a district, in which the character of the people, as well as their 
language and government, were in striking contrast with those of the rest of 
the monarchy. This people was very little known in England, and he thought 
that it would be serviceable to ethnology to make known in this country the 
opinions of Wilhelm von Humboldt concerning them, of whose little book it was 

roposed to print a translation under the auspices of the Society. The early 
likey of the Basques is as obscure as their position and character are anomalous. 
They preserved their rude independence from Goths and Moors, and it was not 
till late in the fourteenth century that they became incorporated with the crown 
of Spain, under which, as a lordship, they have since continued. They have 
still preserved much of their old liberties, and continue to talk their ancient 
language, in spite of the efforts of the Government during many years to abolish 
it. It was the opinion of Humboldt that the modern Basques are the repre- 
sentatives of the ancient Iberians, and that they were the original inhabitants of 
the whole of Spain. He deduces this opinion from a comparison of the com- 
ponent parts of the ancient names of —_ as preserved to us by the Roman 
historians and geographers, and which he alleges are clearly taken from the 
Basque language. A mixture of Celts with this original race formed that part 
of the ancient population of Spain which was called the Celtiberians. He con- 
sidered that the Iberians, or Basques, had been gradually driven from the rest 
of the peninsula by the progress of conquest, until they were no longer to be 
found beyond the limits of the present Basque provinces. Mr. Tolmé gave a 
clear and sufficiently comprehensive résumé of the researches and arguments of 
Wilhelm von Humboldt on these various points. In the discussion which 
followed the reading of this paper, Mr. James Kennedy said that, having studied 
the Basque language for some years, he had come to a different conclusion from 
that of Humboldt. He believed the Basques to be descendants of some small 
colony in Spain, and not of the original inhabitants of the whole peninsula. 
They had many words in their language, and many customs, which were com- 
mon to the ancient peoples of the east; such, for instance, as that alluded to in 
the book of Ruth, of the next of kin having the right of preemption in the sale 
of landed property, which still prevails among the Basques; they had also a 
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curious enactment among their laws, or fueros, that every priest might have two 
wives, of which privilege, though Roman Catholics, they were said to avail 
themselves, and places for the two wives were set apart in the old churches. 
Although their language was said by Dr. Latham and others to be one sui generis, 
he had found many words in it in common with Coptic, Syriac, and other lan- 
guages of the east. It was to be regretted that we had no work in the English 
language on the subject of this people, and on their language and origin, and 
he thought that the Society would do a service in publishing a translation of 
Humboldt’s work. He rejoiced to see that public attention had been turned 
towards the Basques recently, especially by the labours of Prince Louis Lucien 
Bonaparte, whom he saw present, and to whose valuable efforts to preserve the 
fading remembrances of Basque traditions, he could not refer without express- 
ing satisfaction that a member of the present imperial dynasty of France was so 
worthily engaged in promoting useful knowledge. The Prince Louis Bonaparte 
made some remarks on our _ knowledge of the history and condition of 
the Basques. He confirmed the statement of Mr. Kennedy relating to the two 
wives of the Basque priests. With regard to the language, he said that it was 
entirely lost in one province, Alava; in Guipuscoa it continued to be the 
universal language of the people ; in the other provinces it prevailed only par- 
tially. To shew the gradual manner in which the language was disappearing, 
he instanced one parish in which it is customary to preach a sermon in Basque 
once a year for the sake of the old people. In reply to a question, the prince 
gave some explanation of the principles upon which he is constructing an elabo- 
rate linguistic map, and of the progress he had made in it. 


Council of Trent.—A valuable work on the History of the Council of Trent 
is about to be brought out in Rome, under the auspices of Pius IX. Padre 
Theiner, the editor and compiler, has been for many years the prefect of the 
secret archives of the Vatican, and in his official situation has had full and free 
access to all the MSS. During many years he has privately worked out his 
history of the Council, and has amassed an enormous number of documents on 
the subject. In the revolutionary period at Rome, fearing that the original 
codices might be destroyed or removed from his keeping, he caused facsimiles of 
the autograph signatures of the fathers to be engraved in copperplate. At the 
instigation of Monsignor Roscovani, the bishop of Waitzen, who was in Rome 
secking for materials for a scientific work, Padre Theiner sought an andience of 
the Pope, and begged permission to publish his work, detailing all his secret 
labour, and at the same time asserting that he had never intended to send the 
book forth into the world without the full authority and sympathy of the church. 
The Pope referred the matter to a commission of learned and pious men, who, 
without a dissentient voice, declared themselves in favour of the work. The 
result is, that the Pope has consented to its publication, and added ten thousand 
seudi to aid in the project, and besides has re-instituted the famous printing- 
press of the Vatican, which will commence its new life with Padre Theiner’s 
Complete History of the Council of Trent, and with the publication of all the 
original documents which have been so long kept from vulgar gaze among the 
countless MSS. of the Vatican. The first part will appear in three folio volumes, 
containing the complete diary of the Council as it was arranged by Signor Mas. 
sarelli, the secretary, and signed by the fathers themselves; also the acts of the 
Council, from its formation on the 13th December, 1545, to its close on the 4th 
December, 1563, with all the disputes, controversies, and correspondence during 
that time. These acts are now for the first time presented to the world in an 
unmutilated form. The second part, also in three folio volumes, will consist of 
documents relating to the Council, which are not actually official, but at the 
same time necessary to its history. Signor Theiner has, during the time occu- 
pied in setting up the Vatican press, made a journey to Trent to examine the 
fifty-two volumes of documents relating to the Council, which are preserved in 
the Mazzetti library.—Literary Gazette. 


Glasgow Cathedral Painted Windows.—The Committee appointed to carry 
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into effect the object of the subscribers of all denominations in Glasgow, to erect 

inted windows throughout the ancient cathedral in that city, have just pub- 
fished their report. It is a document of considerable interest. There are forty- 
two windows, exclusive of the great east window subscribed by Government. 
The estimate of costs exhibits much variety of price. Those furnished from 
London, Paris, and Munich, carry the sum total to nearly 10,000/._ The Dresden 
and Brussels estimates are a little over 6,000/. The estimate from Tours is 
exactly 5,359/. 18s. 6d. ‘These sums relate merely to the artists’ work. There 
are other expenses which will amount to a considerable sum total. The Com- 
mittee have pronounced British ——— as incompetent to produce the 
result required; and the former y recommend the “Royal Factory at 
Munich” as the leading establishment, whose artists would accomplish all that 
is desired of them by the subscribers. With regard to the subjects, a very fair 
suggestion is made to divide them into illustrations of the old dispensation, 
episodes from Jewish history, subjects from the parables; others illustrative of 
the preaching of the Gospel to the nations, with figures of prophets, kings, and 
angels bearing scrolls of texts. It is proposed to select for the chapter-house 
windows subjects from the history of the cathedral. There is no reason to 
doubt that, by the system proposed, the artists, to be engaged under an intel- 
ligent director, will carry out a harmonious plan of decoration suitable to the 
character of the building, and worthy of the purity and dignity of its architec- 
ture. It is to be hoped that there will be no difficulty touching the subjects. 
We have a grateful respect for the Reformation, but farewell to Art if we are to 
cease to be “catholic” in regard to that. It is highly creditable to Glasgow 
that no obstacle has arisen in this direction. We can conceive nothing so 
unlucky, for instance, as a proposal that, in choice of subjects, Protestantism is 
to be held peculiarly in view. If such a proposal were to be adopted no artist 
would have fair play, and the glorious old cathedral would be worse treated than 
the artist. We rejoice, too, in the liberality that takes the Committee to the 
most accomplished artists, irrespective of cost or country. Our native glass- 
painters may surpass them in execution, but they are inferior in design and 
composition. They will not be content to remain thus inferior, for there are 
young English artists full of promise, and to these the sight of Glasgow Cathe- 
dral as it will appear in its one soul-subduing harmony of light, colour, tone, 
and architectural effect, will touch the intellect of the student as it will the 
heart of the worshipper—with profit to both.— Atheneum. 


Embalmment of Edward I.—The king came to Lanercost about the last day 
of September, 1306, and remained there throughout October, November, Decem- 
ber, and through January and February in the following year. In the com- 
mencement of March he went to Carlisle, staying there until the 5th of July, 
which is the latest day the royal visits were attested, as he expired on the 7th 
in the immediate neighbourhood, at Burgh-on-Sands. He next adverted to the 
last days of the king, giving an account of his illness and sojourn in Lanercost. 
He then stated the following charges for medicines during Edward’s illness, and 
the expenses of preparations for the king’s embalmment, as they appear on the 
wardrobe accounts of the 34th and 35th years of his reign. e extract a few 
of the more interesting, and give them in English :— 

* For an ointment of cicotrine aloes, made six times for the thighs of the 
king, 11.—For another ointment of dry things with balsam, six ounces, 20 
mares.—For emulsions of aromatic flowers and herbs, 110s... For oil of wheat, 
30s.; for oil of beech, 18s. For plasters, 4/.—For distilled oil of turpentine, 40s. 
—For one comforting electuary, with amber, and musk, and pearls, and jacincts 
of gold and pure silver, 8/. 8 marcs.—For a sweet drink sharpened with pearls 
and corals, four ounces, 5 marcs.—For warm fomentations, 16lb., 32s.—For oil 
of laurel, 8lb., 20s.—For rose-water of Damascus, 40lb., 4l.—For wine of pome- 
granates, 20lb., 60s.—For a plaster for the neck of the king, with ladanus and 
oriental amber, 60s.—For six ounces and a half of balsam for anointing the body 
of the king, 13.—For aromatic powder of aloes, frankincense and myrrh, to 
place in the body of the king, 4.—For three ounces of musk to put in the 
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nostrils of the king, 60s —For oriental amber, to put in the food of the king and 
in clarets, 180z., 18 marcs.—For 38 glisters, 40s.—For blessed oil, 120z., 48s.— 
For castors’ fat, 160z., 48s.—For an ointment sharpened with castors’ powder, 
and for fat of castor and enfer bean powder, 69s.—This ointment was made a 
second time for the king, with balsam and cicotrine aloes, 60s.—Also for one 
pretious electuary, which is called Dyatameron (or an antidote to fate), 12lb., 
12 mares.” 

These various ointments, emulsions, and fomentations, were applied to the 
royal body under the direction of Dr. Nicholas de Tyngewik, who was a 
physician held in the highest repute, and elsewhere described as a man of honest 
fife, good conversation, and eminent science. Ten days after the king’s death, 
we have the sage. curious inventory of, amongst others, these possessions :— 
“ Arium factum, apud Burgum super Sabulonem. 17 die Julii, anno 35 Edw. I.” 
Amongst the relics was a purse, containing a thorn from the crown of Christ, 
which was the Earl of Cornwall’s; part of the wood of the Holy Cross, and 
many relics of the blessed Edward the Confessor; little bones from the head of 
St. Laurence; a bone of St. James of Galicia; part of the arm of St. Maurice ; 
two fragments of bones of St. Blaise and St. Christine ; a small bottle of silver, 
with milk of the blessed Virgin, mother of God, also part of the sponge which 
our Lord received ; a tooth of a saint, efficacious against thunder and lightning ; 
also a small purse, containing some of the vestment and hood of the blessed 
Virgin Mary and St. Gregory ; one of the nails of the cross of our Lord and of 
the stone of the sepulchre; a great arm of silver-gilt, with relics of St. Thomas 
and St. Bartholomew, apostles; also a great bone from the arm of St. Osith; 
the arm of St. David; the arm of St. Richard of Leicester; the arm of St. 
William of York; more milk of the glorious Virgin Mary; a little silver ship, 
gilt, containing many bones of the 11,000 virgins. Amongst the usual Church 
furniture of the period was an auriculare ad evangelium, or custuris for the 
Gospel, and a painted tablet of wood, with an image, besides various articles of 
domestic use, formed of gold, silver, and silver-gilt, together with robes, gold 
rings, some of which had been presented to the king, and a Lichefrit or Les- 
chesfriches of silver.—From paper read at the Archeological Institute, by the 
Rev. C. Hartshorne. 


Jewish hatred to Christianity.—The following letter will shew our readers in 
what light the Jews view efforts for their conversion :— 


“Conversion Mania.—To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle,—Dear Sir,— 
There are some nuisances which are periodical, Exeter-hall, for instance, among 
many; some are perennial, but break out with increased virulence now and 
then. Conversion is a nuisance of the latter class. No sooner does hoary winter 
display itself, with the ordinary concomitants of hunger, thirst, raggedness and 
destitution, then out pops conversion, Bible in one hand (open in any part of the 
New Testament), and substantial and invigorating physical comforts in the other. 
Tacitly the poor soul of the hungry is told, ‘ Take the one, you shall possess the 
other; discard the Book, you have no claim to the helping hand.’ But the 
spider’s web is not even thus so openly spread always for the poor fly ; the tactics 
of a lady conversionist among our needy are otherwise. She preys upon the 
young, who are invited to a room, comfortable and snug, having lots (they 
report) of pictures on the walls, and ‘ we get such a nice tea.’ They are told to 
say grace, quite after the orthodox fashion, and conversation ensues relative to 
the ‘pretty pictures.’ Facilis descensus Averno. No heed is first given to the 
New Testament, but how soon are our youthful minds led away? They are told 
to come again, and it is so nice that many promises are made to that effect. Dr. 
Adler, look to this; are our young to be thus ensnared? Parents, let me entreat 
you to interpose between your children and perdition. ‘ Baffle their efforts’ is 
and should be the motto of every man whose heart beats with affection for 
Judaism. 

“T am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
“Fortier in Re versus Suavirer 1x Mopo.” 
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Japan.—The proceedings of a Pagan sect—the religion of Sinto—which has 
under its rule forty millions of souls, cannot but be interesting to all readers. A 
letter of July 15, from Simoda, a port of Japan open to foreigners, gives an account 
which we subjoin :— 

Independently of the Emperor, another personage in the vast empire of Japan 
is of first-rate importance—the Dairi, or supreme head of the religion of Sinto. He 
is regarded as a god on earth, who never dies, but who from time to time renovates 
his soul. The Dairi inhabits the city of Miyako, situated in the imperial island 
of Niphon. He possesses there a magnificent palace, and has a court of 22,000 
priests, charged with the service of 4000 places of worship in that immense city. 
His dress is composed of a long white tunic, over which is a wide crimson robe, 
and he wears a white veil, trimmed with gold lace, the people never beholding his 
face. On July 1, the Diari fell ill, and the High Priest was immediately called to 
the palace, with the sacerdotal college, composed of 200 priests of the first class. 
On the 3rd, the priests spread the news that the Dairi had placed himself in com- 
munication with the great gods of heaven, and was about to renew his soul in 
the bosom of Ten Sio Dai-Tsin, the highest of all these divinities. Prayers were 
ordered for the happy accomplishment of that solemn act, and when they had 
terminated, the priests announced that the people were about to be admitted to the 
palace to behold their venerated pontiff. The crowd hastened to the palace, where 
the Dairi was lying on an immense bed of state, with his robes on, and the gauze 
veil covering his face. The priests remained praying in turns in the midst of 
the burning perfumes and other practices of their religion. On the 5th July, at 
nine in the morning, the Dairi expired, and immediately after his breathing his 
last, the High Priest announced that the soul had gone to pay a visit to the 
gods, but would speedily return. A dead silence then succeeded; and at the end 
of about ten minutes, the High Priest, surrounded by the sacred college, threw a 
large white linen cloth over the body, and the moment afterwards withdrawing 
it, discovered to the eyes of the multitude another form altogether similar to that 
of the late Dairi, but full of life and health. This new head of the church then 
arose and proceeded to an altar placed at one side, ascended it, and gave his 
benediction to the multitude, who uttered shouts of joy. By a stratagem easily 
managed, the priests had substituted for the deceased Dairi the person of his 
son, his natural heir. A trap had let down one body, and raised the other. The 
corpse was removed from the palace the some night, and burned, and the ashes 
deposited in the hollow head of one of a range of bronze statues erected in the 
temple of Ycle to the highest god. On the 7th the new Dairi quitted his palace, 
surrounded by all the priests, and went through the various parts of the city ina 
grand triumphal car drawn by 100 white horses. Everywhere on his passage the 
people bowed down to the earth, as if a divinity was before them. On that day all 
work and business were suspended, the prisoners set at liberty, and all criminal 
proceedings annulled. 


Patristic Literature——The Civilta Cattolica (July 18) gives a very interesting 
résumé of the labours of the Abbe Migne towards printing and publishing a com- 
plete Library of Patristic and Catholic Divinity at such a reasonable price as 
will enable the bulk of the clergy and laity to purchase either the whole or 
single works at their convenience. The Bibliotheca Cleri Universa is composed 
of upwards of two thousand volumes, handsomely printed in a medium quarto 
size, the price to subscribers being 7700 francs. More than half of this number 
is already in circulation, and the rest is in rapid progress of completion; as, 
from the Abbe’s press issue, at present, several volumes during the month. The 
works are printed in double columns, in a clear type, but so compact that, in 
each volume, is contained at least two of the old folios. There are many notes, 
dissertations, and various readings; and, as the price of the new edition is, to 
subscribers, only five francs the volume, we may readily conceive the great 
advantage which is gained. Each author, or set of authors, comprised in one 
volume, may be obtained separately. The first portion of this great series is a 
complete Patrology, in the Latin Church, from the apostles to the era of Innocent 
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III., a.p. 1216; and, in the Greek Church up to the epoch of Fozio, a.p. 863. 
To the principal works indices are given to the number of two hundred; and 
the best editions have been followed. Upwards of six hundred smaller treatises 
and fragments have already been published for the first time. The whole will be 
concluded with a complete Index Rerum, and an Index Sacre Scripture, both of 
the Old and New Testaments, noting every place where Holy Scripture is cited. 
This Cursus Compleatus Patrologie is in two divisions :—first, Patrologia Latina ; 
and, secondly, Patrologia Graca. The Patrologia Latina is now complete in two 
hundred and twenty volumes, at the price of 1100 francs—each author or collec- 
tion of authors forming one volume, to be sold separately. Amongst others, we 
note Tertullian, three vols., twenty francs ; St. Hilary two vols., fourteen francs ; 
St. Ambrose, four vols., twenty-eight francs; Poetw Christiani, one vol., six 
francs ; St. Jerome, nine vols., sixty francs; St. Augustine, sixteen vols., eighty 
francs ; Vite Patrum auctore Rosweyde, two vols., fourteen francs ; St. Gregory, 
five vols., fifty-five francs; Beda, six vols., forty-two francs; Scriptores Seculi 
Septerni, one vol., seven francs; St. Bernard, four vols., twenty-eight francs ; 
Peter Lombard, two vols., fourteen francs, etc. etc. The Greek Patrology is in 
atwofold edition. The one is the Greek text with the Latin translation, and is 
to be comprised in a hundred volumes, of which thirty-six are already published. 
The price of these is to be eight hundred francs, and whoever pays this sum in 
advance may choose out of works published by Migne, an additional quantity to 
the value of ninety francs. The other edition, which has reached its eighteenth 
volume, is of the Latin translations only. Of the Greek Fathers we find St. 
Dionysius, two vols., sixteen francs; Justin, one vol., twelve francs ; Clemens 
Alexandrinus, one vol., twenty-two francs; Origen, seven vols., seventy-five 
franes, etc. The second series consists of a selection of the commentaries on 
Holy Scripture in twenty-nine vols., for one hundred and forty-four francs. The 
third series is a selection from the Masters of Catholic Theology, in twenty- 
eight vols., for one hundred and thirty-eight francs. The fourth is the Prompta 
Bibliotheca of Ferraris, which contains a complete collection of canonists, jurists, 
moral, theological, ascetical, and rubrical writers; and is printed in eight 
volumes, at the price of sixty francs. Besides these, upwards of one hundred 
and twenty volumes of Lexicons, Prelections, Institutions, Ritual works, Hagio- 
graphy, Sacred Music, Ethnography, Rules and Histories of the Monastic 
Orders, Councils, the principal apologists of Christianity, Catechisms, Liturgies, 
Pilgrimages, etc., are added ; and make the undertaking one of the most extra- 
ordinary literary achievements of modern times. 


Chevalier Bunsen is preparing a new German translation of the Bible. The 
work is to consist of three sections, in seven volumes, and the publication will 
begin towards the end of this year, at Leipsic. The first section, comprising 
four volumes, will be entitled, ‘‘Die Bibel, oder die Schriften der Alten und 
Neuen Bunder, nach den iiberlieferten Grundtexten volksmissig, und treu 
iibersetzt und fiir die christliche Gemeinde erklart.”” The second section, in 
two volumes, is to bear the title: ‘“‘ Bibel-Urkunden, oder die Schriften der 
Alten und Neuen Bunder, geschichtlich und nach des Zeitfolge geordnet und 
fiir die Gemeinde erklirt.” The third and last section, in one volume, is en- 


titled: ‘‘ Bibel und Weltgeschichte, oder das Leben Jesu und das ewige Reich 
Gottes.” 
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OBITUARY. 


Dr. DICK. 


On the 29th of July, at Broughton Ferry, Dundee, the Rev. Thos. Dick, LL.D., 
F.R.A.S., ete. 

Thomas Dick was born in the Hilltown, Dundee, on the 24th of November, 
1774; his father being Mungo Dick, a small linen manufacturer, and a member of 
the Secession Church, by whom he was brought up with the exemplary care common 
amongst Christian parents in Scotland in those times. As early as his ninth year 
he is said to have had his mind turned to astronomical studies by the appearance of 
a remarkable meteor. His father intended to bring him up to the manufacturing 
business; but a severe attack of small-pox, followed by measles, greatly weakened 
his constitution, and probably confirmed his own wish for mental rather than manual 
exertion; so that, although set to the loom, having gotten possession of a small 
work on astronomy, it became his constant companion, even while plying the shuttle. 
His curiosity to see the planets described in the book led him to contrive a machine 
for grinding a series of lenses, and by the help of a pasteboard tube, he made for 
himself a telescope. The lad with the telescope came to be regarded as the Astro- 
nomer Royal of the neighbourhood, although his thrifty friends shook their heads, 
thought he was moon-struck, and feared that star-gazing would not find him bread. 
They wisely, however gave way to his inclination, and at the age of sixteen he be- 
came an assistant teacher in one of the schools at Dundee, and began to prepare 
himself for the University of Edinburgh, which he entered as a student in his 
twentieth year, supporting himself by private teaching. At this period he began to 
contribute essays to various publications, and was preparing himself for the works 
which were afterwards to give him a name, and make him more conspicuously useful 
to his fellow men. In 1801 he was licensed to preach in the Secession Church, and 
officiated for some years in different parts of Scotland; at last, however, he settled 
for ten years as teacher of the Secession School at Methven, where he experimented 
as to the practicability of teaching sciences to adults ; established a people’s library ; 
and may be said to have founded the first mechanics’ institute in the kingdom—a 
number of years before the name was applied to it. For ten years more he taught 
at Perth, where he wrote the Christian Philosopher, which at once and deservedly 
became a favourite work, and in a short time ran through several editions. The 
success of that work induced him to resign his position as a teacher, and retire to 
Broughton-Ferry, near Dundee, where, in the fifty-third year of his age, he established 
himself in a neat little cottage on the hill, to the astonishment of the villagers at 
the time, who looked with wonder upon his observatory, and speculated greatly 
on his reasons for dwelling so much above them. From that time until within the 
last few years, when the chill of age stayed his hand, his pen was ever busy pre- 
paring the numerous works in which, under different forms and by various methods, 
he not only, as an American divine has said, brought down philosophy from heaven 
to earth, but raised it from earth to heaven. Dr. Dick never claimed to be a dis- 
coverer, an inventor, or a learned theologian; yet he has done immense service both 
to service and religion. The hard facts which he gathered in the abstruse and recon- 
dite pages of strictly scientific men—the dry bones of science, so to speak—became 
vivified in his mind, and were presented in his interesting pages with a living beauty 
of expression that charmed every reader. There was nothing of the pedagogue in 
his style; he did not adhere to the formula of scientific demonstration; but begin- 
ning from topics of common interest, he went on to state views which, though not 
new to learned men, were new to the bulk of his readers ; and he did this in language 
$0 nervous, with illustrations so graphic, and with a spirit so genial, that all who 
read were won with admiration. Our conviction is, that his works stand unequalled 
amongst the publications of the time as antidotes to popular scepticism, by giving 
Christian views of the great facts of nature and the profound problems of life, 
without either the offence of dogmatism or the tediousness of theological argument. 
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The spirit that breathes through his works is not harsh, censorious, and uncharitable, 
but the true spirit of religion—kind, generous, and loving. Were religious books 
more commonly written so, it would not be said that they were dull; and were 
scientific books more frequently written so, it would not be said that they were 
irreligious. They indeed justify the title justly ascribed to him, every page attesting 
the authorship both of the Christian and the philosopher.— Dundee Advertiser. 


THE VERY REV. DEAN CONYBEARE, F.R.S. 


On the 12th of August, at Itchenstoke, near Portsmouth, aged seventy, the Very 
Rev. William Daniel Conybeare, M.A., F.R.S., Dean of Llandaff. 

He was born June 7, 1787, and was the son of a clergyman, who was Rector of 
Bishopsgate, whose father, the Rev. John Conybeare, D.D., was Dean of Christ 
Church, and afterwards Bishop of Bristol. Bishop Conybeare was the author of various 
theological works, and of sermons of no inconsiderable repute. The elder brother of the 
late Dean, the Rev. John Josias Conybeare, who was born in 1779, had attained great 
distinction, and had given proof of the possession of no ordinary abilities, when his 
death took place in 1824, at a comparatively early age, and in the full maturity of his 
powers. He was a student of Christchurch, and gained the Chancellor’s prize for a 
Latin poem on the subject of Religio Brahma, in the year 1801. Afterwards he was 
appointed Professor of Anglo-Saxon and of Poetry in his University, and read the 
Bampton Lecture in 1824. His work on Anglo-Saxon poetry, edited by his brother 
after his death, is one of great learning, and of the highest value to the student of 
the language, being full of illustrations drawn from varied sources of ancient and 
recondite literature. He contributed also to the Annals of Philosophy, and to the 
Transactions of the Geological Society ; but his papers are confined chiefly to the 
geology of Clovelly, in Devon, and to memoranda of fossils and mineral veins in Corn- 
well. At his death he was Vicar of Batheaston, in Somersetshire, and Prebendary of 
York. Of his elder brother the late Dean was accustomed to speak in terms of the 
highest reverence and most affectionate regard ; always attributing his own attain- 
ment to his assistance and example. The younger brother was educated first at 
Westminster, and afterwards at Christchurch. There, in the year 1808, he ‘is well 
known to have taken a first class in classics, and a second in mathematics; his asso- 
ciates in the former rank being Dr. Ashurst Gilbert, the present Bishop of Chichester, 
the late Sir Robert Peel, and two others. Sir Robert Peel was alone in the first class 
in mathematics; but in the second, along with Conybeare and four others, is to be 
found the name of Archbishop Whately. Being thus a contemporary of the late 
Prime Minister, the late Dean of Llandaff was not wholly unacquainted with the 
private views of so distinguished a member of his University; and, aided by these 
recollections, he used to express no surprise at the liberal measures which Sir Robert 
Peel gradually advocated, having always, he used to say, considered him to be a Whig 
at heart. 

It must have been shortly afte: taking his degree at Oxford that he entered upon 
the pursuit of geology, the science with which his name is inseparably connected. 
In the year 1814 his first communication was made to the Transactions of the Geo- 
logical Society, of which body, we believe, he was one of the earliest members, if 
not an actual founder. Into the study of the then new science he entered with the 
utmost ardour, as an associate of Buckland and Phillips, and encouraged, as we have 
said, by the example of his brother. His first paper in the Geological Transac- 
tions is a tract on the origin of a remarkable class of organic impressions occurring 
in the nodules of flint, in the course of which he establishes that these substances are 
not, as was supposed, fossil corals, but produced by the infiltration of silicious matter 
into shells, the calcareous matrix of which has since perished. On the 5th April, 
1816, he read a paper, “ On the Geological Features of the North-East Coast of 
Ireland,” extracted from the notes of J. F. Berger, M.D., which had been read before 
the Society two years previously, on the 15th April, 1814. This treatise, which was 
afterwards published in a separate form, displays Mr. Conybeare’s admirable power of 
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combining a delineation of the general features of a district with an enumeration of 
its minute details. Inthe same volume is to be found also a “ Descriptive Note 
referring to the Outline of Sections presented by a Part of the Coast of Antrim and 
Derry.” This paper was collected from joint observations made by himself and Dr. 
Buckland during a tour in Ireland in the summer of 1813. Reference was lately 
made to this treatise by the president of the Geological Society, in his Anniversary 
Address of February last. A disputed question respecting the constitution of certain 
porcellanic schistous rock, full of ammonites, at Portrush, was considered to have 
been set at rest by the investigations on this occasion. The structure of this rock 
had been brought forward as evidence to shew that basaltic rocks generally had been 
in a state of aqueous solution or suspension. “ The observations of the Rev. W. D. 
Conybeare,” says Col. Portlock, ‘and of the Rev. W. Buckland, strengthened the 
opinion of Playfair, by shewing that these indurated strata were by their organic con- 
tents related to the strata of the adjacent county.” (Anniversary Address, 25th 
February, 1857, p. xxx.) At this period, the discoveries of new marvels in geology 
were matters of monthly occurrence; the remains of one large animal had been dis- 
covered and arranged, and had been styled by Mr. Konig, of the British Museum, 
“ Tchthyosaurus ;” when Mr. Conybeare, in examining the collections that had been 
formed by Col. Birch, at Bristol, of fossil remains taken from the lias in the vicinity 
of that city, came upon some bones which were taken at first to be those of the 
crocodile. Further inspection, however, satisfied him that the resemblance to the 
skeleton of a crocodile was only an analogy, and not an identity of genus. In con- 
junction with Mr. De la Beche, the matter was fully investigated, and a memoir was 
drawn up and read before the Geological Society, announcing the discovery of the 
new animal, on the 6th of April, 1821. Hitherto nothing but dislocated fragments 
had been discovered, amongst which was a mutilated head, in the possession of Mr. 
Thomas Clarke, from the lias of Street, near Glastonbury; but Mr. Conybeare’s skill 
in comparative anatomy was sufficient to enable him to construct the entire skeleton, 
and from the circumstance of the animal approaching more nearly to the nature of a 
crocodile than to that of an Ichthyosaurus, it was called by its present name of 
Plesiosaurus. 

At the close of this paper, the writer, with a delicacy peculiarly his own, after 
appealing to the hearers’ indulgence on the ground of the nature of the subject, and 
his own inexperience in the branch of science to which it related, and after felicitously 
quoting a maxim of Scarpa, ‘ Usque adeo natura, una eadem semper atque multiplex, 
disparibus etiam formis affectus pares admirabili quddam varietatum simplicitate 
conciliat”—concludes as follows: —“ I need not add how much these difficulties will 
be increased in the hands of a writer who must acknowledge, that whilst intruding 
upon the province of comparative anatomy, he stands on foreign ground; and using, 
as it were, a foreign language, is frequently driven to adopt an awkward periphrasis, 
where a single word from the pen of a master would probably have been sufficient.” 
When, shortly afterwards, a more complete specimen came into the possession of the 
Duke of Buckingham, a second paper was read on the subject in May, 1822; and, 
finally, from a still more perfect skeleton, found at Lyme, all the early theories were 
verified, and a complete description was delivered on the 20th February, 1824. The 
discoveries confirmed Mr. Conybeare’s conjectural restorations to a remarkable degree 
of nicety. This achievement has always been considered a great triumph for British 
science, and is ranked by Dr. Buckland as not inferior to the performances of Cuvier 
himself, who asserted of the Plesiosaurus, that its structure was the most heteroclite, 
and its character altogether the most monstrous that had been found amid the ruins 
of an ancient world. In later years we have witnessed still more brilliant triumphs 
of science in the restorations of Professor Owen. About the same period, Messrs. 
Buckland and Conybeare laid before the Geological Society, ‘‘ Observations on the 
S. W. Coal District of England,” with respect to which it will again be sufficient to 
cite the authority of Colonel Portlock. Speaking of this treatise, he says, “‘ At the 
present moment we can hardly estimate the true value of such elaborate papers, or 
the vast labour of collecting the data for completing them; entering, as we now do, 
upon our inquiries after these early pioneers of science have shaped out a course for 
us, and enabled us to pass easily over ground which to them was full of difficulties,” 
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Mr. Conybeare completed his geological labours by the publication, in conjunction 
with Mr. W. Phillips, of a work of greater importance than any of the preceding, in 
the year 1822. This was the Outlines of the Geology of England and Wales, founded 
upon a small treatise published by Phillips in 1818, called a Selection of Facts, etc. 
The greater part of this elaborate and comprehensive work, a marvel of compilation 
for its day, was written by Mr. Conybeare. It has often been referred to as the most 
useful manual on the subject ever published. The introduction was also written by 
Mr. Conybeare, who introduces a brief consideration of the points upon which geology 
was supposed to conflict with the Mosaic narrative of the creation, with respect to 
the Noachian deluge, and the antiquity of the earth. These subjects he pursued still 
further in a series of articles in the Christian Observer, at a time when the discoveries 
of geology engrossed the attention of the religious world ; and a few articles in the 
Edinburgh Review of this period were contributed by him. 

Mr. Conybeare was for many years rector of Sully, in Glamorganshire. In 1831 
he was elected Visitor of Bristol College, and during that and two following years he 
delivered a series of lectures at the college, which were afterwards published accom- 
panied by an “ Inaugural Address on the Application of Classical and Scientific Edu- 
cation to Theology.” The peculiar interest which he imparted to these subjects by 
the original mould in which the materials were cast, the glowing enthusiasm with 
which the intellectual and poetical features of his theme were seized and upheld to 
the admiration of his hearers, and the charms of a copious and eloquent style, gave 
these lectures an unusual popularity. 

In 1836 Mr. Conybeare was instituted to the vicarage of Axminster, Devon, of 
which rectory he was lessee from two prebendaries of York. He thus became per- 
sonally connected with the town that was the birth-place of his friend and collobora- 
teur, the late Dean of Westminster. In 1839 he was appointed Bampton Lecturer 
to the University of Oxford. The lecture is published, being 4n Analytical Exami- 
nation into the Character, Value, and Just Application of the Ante-Nicene Fathers. 
In 1847, at the instance of Dr. Coplestone, then Bishop, he was instituted to the 
Deanery of Llandaff, resigning the living of Axminster in favour of his eldest son. 
His eleven years’ residence at the last-mentioned town was marked by large bene- 
factions to the local charities, and by a constant exhibition of generosity, beneficence, 
and kindness, which have endeared his memory to the inhabitants. During his 
residence in this part of the country, the remarkable occurrence of the large landslip 
between Lyme and Exmouth took place, in the winter of 1839, which called forth a 
geological memoir from the Vicar of Axminster, accompanying several admirable 
drawings of the scene by W. Dawson, Mrs. Buckland and others. Mr. Conybeare 
was also a contributor to the West of England Journal of Science and Literature, 
and probably to other periodical works. His geological tastes were gratified also by 
a visit to the island of Teneriffe, about the year 1851 or 1852. His later years were 
understood to have been actively devoted to the superintendence of the repairs of 
Llandaff Cathedral, which have been so admirably carried out under the guidance 
of Mr. Seddon. He married a Miss Rankin, by whom he had six sons and a daughter. 
The eldest son, the Rev. W. J. Conybeare, who was fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and the well-known writer, in conjunction with Mr. Howson, of the Life of 
St. Paul, Edinburgh Essayist, author of Perversion, etc., predeceased his father by a 
few months only. The loss of his son is said to have led to the dissolution of the 
venerable Dean; and those by whom the generous warmth of his affections and his 
acute sensibilities are remembered, will readily believe that such a result was only 
too probable. When, however, the remembrance of the charm of his peculiar and 
original character will have passed away, his name will remain as one of the most 
eminent in the career of discovery which ushered in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century.—Gentleman’s Magazine. 


BISHOP BLOMFIELD. 


Dr. Buiomrtetp, who retired from the bishopric of London at the close of last year, 
died at Fulham on Wednesday, August 5th, from the effects of an epileptic attack. He 
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was born on the 29th of May, 1786, at Bury St. Edmund’s. He received his earliest 
education from his father, who conducted a school in that town. But it was at the 
grammar school of his native place, where he remained from the age of eight till he 
reached his eighteenth year, that he gained the rudiments of that scholarship which 
afterwards secured for him at Cambridge the distinctions of Third Wrangler, Senior 
Medallist, and a Fellowship at Trinity College, having previously obtained Sir William 
Brown’s gold medal for the Latin and the Greek Ode. Although the rapid succession 
of these high academical honours seemed merely to designate him for the position 
of a sound and accurate classical scholar, which his earliest publications, indeed, fully 
maintained, it was to the ministry of the Church of England that he soon devoted 
the whole vigour of his abilities, and a wide sphere of growing usefulness was soon 
opened to him. Presented successively by the present Marquis of Bristol, who has 
been spared to survive the eminent protégé of his early life, and by the second Earl 
Spencer, to the livings of Quennington and Dunton, he was after five years preferred 
by the former to the Rectory of Chesterford, in the diocese over which he was after- 
wards destined for so long a period to preside. The see of London was at that time 
filled by Dr. Howley, who having in 1817 appointed Mr. Blomfield his domestic 
chaplain, and subsequently given him the living of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, and the 
archdeaconry of Colchester, he was within a short interval elevated to the Bishopric 
of Chester before he had reached the age of 38. 

It was in that high office, and still more when, after another brief period of four 
years, he succeeded his patron, Dr. Howley, in the see of London, that he displayed 
the full maturity of those talents which, during the last quarter of a century, made 
him the most conspicuous member of the English prelacy. As a debater in Parlia- 
ment, whenever the interests of religion or the welfare of the clergy called him to 
share in its discussions, he was vigorous and lucid. As a preacher he combined the 
clearest statements of doctrinal truth with the most forcible and affectionate deduc- 
tions from them of practical conduct, all clothed in a simplicity of language which 
made him equally acceptable to the most cultivated and the most ill-educated of his 
hearers; while the admirable management of a voice naturally melodious enabled 
him, without the least apparent effort, to command the attention of the largest con- 
gregations. There was an utter, and probably a studied, absence of all action in his 
public elocution, whether in the senate or the pulpit; the effects of it could only be 
attributable to the genuine sincerity of his character and to the sterling weight of the 
statements which he enforced. As an overlooker of the clergy of this populous 
diocese, he evinced the most marvellous power of dispatching business, whether it 
referred to the minutest or the gravest questions, and he was accessible at all times 
to every one who submitted them to his notice. The disposal of his ample prefer- 
ment was never prostituted to the objects of nepotism, nor to the bias of political 
opinion. And if he retained the revenues of a most richly endowed see long after 
more recently appointed prelates had acquiesced in the limitation of theirs, it was 
only that he might with an unsparing hand promote the erection of churches, the 
funds of schools, and the provision for the poorer clergy. It was this large and self- 
denying munificence that mainly intended to stimulate the same spirit in others, and 
which has stamped upon his age of the English Church, amid all its unhappy divi- 
sions, a character unknown to it in any other. There are two measures, however, 
which bear upon them pre-eminently the impress of Bishop Blomfield’s energetic 
mind—the systematic perseverance of his efforts to secure the building of churches 
and the extension of the colonial episcopate from five to thirty-one sees, which 
originated in the appeal of his well-known letter to Archbishop Howley. The im- 
proved residences of the beneficed and the improved stipends of the unbeneficed 
clergy, the more effective examinations of candidates for the ministry, and the greater 
frequency of communions and confirmations,—these were all evidences of a more 
vigorous ecclesiastical administration, which he might be thought to have shared with 
his episcopal contemporaries. But it would not probably be difficult to prove that 
even these were attributable in no ordinary degree to the impulse of his mind, which 
encouraged and stimulated others in the path of their responsible duty. True it is, 
indeed, that the controversial spirit diffused over the later period of Bishop Blomfield’s 
life rendered more difficult the course of one who, like him, wished to think well of 
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all without truckling to the mistaken opinions of any. But those will be the first to 
make allowance for his conduct in dealing with the difficulties which such a state of 
opinion created, who estimate the delicate position of a prelate who is called upon to 
arbitrate at a moment when party spirit runs high among the clergy. 

It would, however, be doing little justice to the character of so eminent a man 
if we were to drop the curtain over his memory without unfolding one portion of it, 
to delineate the consistency with which he adorned all the relations of domestic life. 
The best friends of his school and college career were those of his ripest years. With 
a memory accurate and retentive, and with an elastic cheerfulness of disposition, 
which the severest trials of arduous engagements and often ill-requited kindness never 
ruffled, the store of his reading and the fund of his anecdotes diffused a charm over 
the society of every circle which he entered. The father of a numerous family, of 
which six sons and five daughters are now deploring his loss, he laboured unceasingly 
to train them in the principles of the faith which from his heart he loved, and of 
which his own conduct afforded them a constant example. We have heard, upon an 
authority which cannot be questioned, that since his retirement into private life there 
were no sentiments flowing more frequently from his lips than those which expressed 
the conviction of his own inadequate fulfilment of his public duties; while the en- 
joyment of his mental faculties was preserved to him nearly to the close of his 
existence, and his last act of consciousness was an act of prayer. 

The following list of Dr. Blomfield’s published works was corrected by himself :— 
Poema (Ode Latina in obitum meastissimum Ducis D’Enghein), 8vo, Camb. 1805; 
Poema in Curia Cantabrigiensi recitatum ; Poema (Ode Greca) Mors Nelsoni, 8vo, 
ib. 1806; schyli Prometheus, 8vo, ib. 1810, 7th Edit. 1840; Aschyli Sept. e 
Thebas, Aschyli Perse, 8vo, ib. 1814, 5th Edit. 1840; 7'he Responsibleness of the 
Pastoral Office (a Visitation Sermon), 4to, Lond. 1815; The Peculiar Claims which 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge has upon the Liberality of Church- 
men (a Sermon), 8vo, Camb, 1817 ; Dissertation on the Traditional Knowledge of a 
promised Redeemer which subsisted before the Advent of Our Saviour, 8vo, ib. 1819; 
The Importance of Learning to the Clergy (a Sermon), 4to, ib. 1820; The Connec- 
tion between the Natural Inconveniences and Moral Advantages of the Insular State ; 
A Sermon, preached before the Corporation of the Trinity House, 4to, ib. 1821; 
Five Lectures on the Gospel of St. John, as bearing Testimony to the Divinity of our 
Saviour, 12mo, ib. 1823 ; 4 Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 
Colchester at Archdeacon Blomfield’s Primary Visitation, 4to, ib. 1823 ; A Sermon, 
preached at the Anniversary Meeting of the Stewards of the Sons of the Clergy, 4to, 
ib. 1823; Aschyli Choephore, 8vo, Camb. 1824, 3rd Edit. Lond. 1834 ; 4 Charge, 
delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Chester at Bishop Blomfield’s Primary Visi- 
totion, 4to, ib. 1825 ; 4 Letter to Charles Butler, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, in Vindica- 
tion of English Protestants, from his Attack in the Book of ‘‘ The Roman Catholic 
Church,” 8vo, ib. 1825 ; Callimachi que supersunt ; Sophronis Fragmenta, in the 
“ Classical Journal ;” Sapphonis Fragmenta, in the ‘‘ Museum Criticum ;” Alca@i 
Fragmenta, do.; 4 Sermon, preached before the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel (published in the Report of the year), 8vo, ib. 1827 ; 4 Sermon, in Aid of the 
Societies for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
8vo, ib. 1827; Twelve Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles, with Five Lectures on 
the Gospel of St. John, 8vo, 1828; The Christian’s Duty towards Criminals (a 
Sermon), 4to, 1828 ; Sermons, preached in the Parish Church of Botolph, Bishops- 
gate, 8vo, ib. 1829; A Sermon, preached before King William IV. at the Chapel 
Royal, 4to, ib. 1830 ; 4 Letter, on the present neglect of the Lord’s Day, addressed 
to the Inhabitants of London and Westminster, 8vo, ib. 1830 ; 4 Manual of Family 
Prayers, 8vo, ib. 1831, 2nd Edit. 18mo; 4 Sermon, preached at the Opening of 
King’s College, London, 8vo, Lond. 1831; The Coronation Sermon of King William 
IV., 4to, ib. 1831; First Questions on Religion, 1832; The Use of a Standing 
Ministry, and an Established Church (Two Sermons), 8vo, ib. 1834; 4 Charge, 8vo, ib. 
1834 ; Proposals for the Creation of a Fund to be applied to the Building and Endow- 
ment of additional Churches in the Metropolis, 8vo, ib. 1836 ; National Education 
(A Sermon in behalf of the National Society), 8vo, ib. 1838; The Coronation Sermon 
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of her Majesty the Queen, 4th edit. 8vo, ib. 1838 ; 4 Charge, 8vo, ib. 1838 ; Speech 
on National Education, at Willis’s Rooms, 8vo, ib. 1839; Aschyli Agamemnon, 5th 
edit. 1839 ; Speech in the House of Lords, on the Government Plan of National Edu- 
cation, 8vo, ib. 1839; Speech on the Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenue Bill, 8vo, ib. 
1840; A Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury upon the Formation of a Fund for 
Endowing additional Colonial Bishoprics, 8vo, ib. 1840 ; Three Sermons on the Church, 
2 edits. 8vo, ib. 1842 ; 4 Charge, 8vo, ib. 1842; The Manifestation of the Spirit (a 
Sermon), 8vo, ib. 1842 ; The Light of the World (a Sermon), 4 edits. 8vo, ib. 1842 ; 
God’s Ancient People not Cast Away (a Sermon preached before the Society for Pro- 
moting Christianity amongst the Jews), 8vo. ib. 1843; the articles on Socrates, and 
The Chorus in Ancient Tragedy, in ‘‘ The Encyclopedia Metropolitana ;” 4 Charge, 
2 edits. 8vo, ib. 1846; 4 Pastoral Letter to the Clergy of the Diocese of London, 
8vo, ib. 1847 ; A Charge, 2 edits. 8vo, ib. 1850; 4 Sermon (preached at Bury St. 
Edmund’s), 8vo, ib. 1850; Speech on the Second Reading of the Ecclesiastical Courts’ 
(Appeal) Bill, 8vo, ib. 1850; The Church in Africa (a Sermon), 8vo, ib. 1852; The 
Mourning of Israel (a Sermon), 8vo, ib. 1852.—Clerical Journal. 








NEW WORKS PUBLISHED DURING THE LAST QUARTER. 
In addition to those noticed in the body of the Journal. 


FOREIGN. 


Bernstein (G. H.)—Lexicon Syriacum. Pars I. Berlin. to. 
Bock.—Geschichte der Liturgischer Gewiinder des Mittelalters: oder 


Entstehung und Entwickelung der Kirchlichen Ornate und Paramente, in Riicksicht auf 
Stoff, Gewebe, Farbe, Zeichnung, Schnitt, und rituelle Bedeutung nachgewiesen, und durch 
110 Abbildungen in Farbendruck erlautert, von Fr. Bock. Mit einem Vorworte von Dr. George 
Miiller, Bischof von Munster. Band I., Lieferung 1. Bonn. (History of the Liturgical 
Vestments of the Middle Ages; or, the Origin and Development of Ecclesiastical Ornaments 
and Apparel, in reference to Materials, Texture, Colour, Pattern, Style, and Ritual Signifi- 
cance. Illustrated by 110 plates printed in colours.) Vol. I., Part 1. London: Nutt. 8vo, 
pp. xvi, 122. Plates i—xix. 


Clamageran.—De |’Etat Actuel du Protestantisme en France, par J. J. 
Clamageran. Paris: 12mo, pp. 100. 


Claparede.—-Histoire des Eglises Réformées du pays de Gex. Par Theod. 


laparede. Geneva and Paris. 8vo, pp. viii, 352. 


De Potter.—Résumé de lHistoire du Christianisme depuis Jésus jusqu’d 
nos jours. 2 Vols. Brussels. 16mo. 


Dindorf.—Athanasii Alexandrini Precepta ad Antiochum. Ad codices 
duos recensuit Gulielmus Dindorfius. Lipsiw. 12mo, pp. xii, 78. 


Farelle-—Le Spiritualisme Chrétien. Par Felix de la Farelle. Paris. 
8vo, pp. 272. 


Haag.—La France Protestante, ou Vies des Protestants Francais qui se 
sont fait un Nom dans I’Histoire, dupuis les premiers temps de la Reformation, jusqu’’ la 
reconnaissance du principe de la liberté des cultes par Assemblée Nationale. Par M. Eug. 
et Em. Haag. Paris. 8vo. Parts XIII. to XVI. 
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Hofmann.—Symbolik, oder systematische Darstellung des symbolischen 
Lehrbegriffs der verschiedenen Christlichen Kirchen und namhaften Sekten. Von Prof. Rud. 
Hofmann. (A systematic Survey of the Doctrinal Systems of the different Christian Churches 
and the principal Sects.) Leipsic. 8vo, pp. xvi, 550. 


Krabinger.—S. Ambrosii Episcopi Mediolanensis, de Officiis Ministrorum, 
libri ITI. cum Paulini Libello de Vita S. Ambrosii. Ad codicum MSS. editionumque precipu- 
arum fidem recognovit et adnotatione critica illustravit, Jo. Georgius Krabinger. Tubingen. 
8vo, pp. xii, 420. 


Lehman (Dr. H.)—Studien zur Geschichte des Apostolischen Zeitalters, 
(Studies on the History of the Apostolic Age.) Griefswald. 4to. 


Meyer (Dr. H. A. W.)—Kritisch-exigetisches Handbuch iiber den Brief 


an die Galater. (Critico-exegetical Handbook on the Epistle to the Galatians.) Gittingen. 
8vo. 


Noack (Ludovicus.)—Joannis Bodini Colloquium Heptaplomeres, de Rerum 


sublimium Arcanis abditis. E. Cod. Mss. nunc primum typis describendum curavit. Suerini 
Megaloburgiensium. 8vo, pp. 360. 


Orosii (Pauli.)}—Pauli Orosii Presbyteri Hispani adversus Paganos, His- 
toriarum libri septem. Thorunii. 8vo, pp. 328. 


Reinke.—Die Messianischen Psalmen. LEinleitung, Grundtext und Uber- 
setzung, nebst einem Philologisch-critischen und Historischen Commentar; von Laur. Reinke, 
Dom-Capitular, Ord. Professor der Theologie und Orientalischen Sprachen an der Kénigl. 
Academie zu Miinster, etc., Erster Band. Giessen. 8vo, 450 pp. (The Messianic Psalms. 
Introduction, Original Text, and Translation ; with a Philologico-critical and Historical Com- 
mentary.) 


Schépff (F. G. P.)—Nicolai de Clamengis Liber de Studio Theologico. 
Dresden, 12mo, pp. 32. 


Semichon.—La Paix et la Tréve de Dieu. Histoire des premiers dévelope- 
ments du Tiers-état, par l’Eglise et les Associations. Par Ernest Semichon. Paris. 8vo, 
pp. xii, 448. 


Sophocles (E. A.)—Modern Greek Grammar. Boston. 8vo. 


Uhlemann.—Handbuch der gesammten Agyptischen Alterthumskunde. 


Erster Theil. Geschichte der Agyptologie. Von Dr. Max Uhlemann. (Handbook of Egyp- 
tian Archeology in General. Part1. History of Egyptology.) Leipsic. 8vo, pp. viii, 252. 


Verhandlungen der auf Allerhéchsten Befehl, vom 2 November bis 5 
December, 1856, in Berlin, Abgehaltenen Kirchlichen Conferenz. (Transactions of the Eccle- 


siastical Conference, held by Supreme Authority in Berlin, from November 2 to December 
5, 1856.) Berlin: 8vo, pp. 600. 


ENGLISH. 


A Concordance of the Prayer-book Version of the Psalms. London: 
Mozleys. 24mo, pp. 160. 


Armstrong (G. D., D.D.)—The Doctrine of Baptisms: Scriptural Exa- 


mination of the questions respecting, I., The translation of the Greek word: II., The mode 
of Baptism: ILI., The Subjects of Baptism. New York. 8vo. 


Bellows.—The Relation of Public Amusements to Public Morality, espe- 
cially of the Theatre to the Highest Interests of Humanity. An Address delivered at the 
Academy of Music, New York, before the “ American Dramatic Fund Society,” for the Benefit 
of the Fund. By Rev. Henry W. Bellows, D.D., Pastor of All Souls’ Church, New York. 
New York: C. 8. Francis and Co. 


Binney.—Christians at the Grave: Paul at the Cross: and Christ on the 
Mount. The Funeral Sermons occasioned by the death of the late Dr. Harris, Principal of 
New College. Edited by the Rev. T. Binney. London: Ward and Co. 12mo, pp. 132. 
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Bleeck.—A Concise Grammar of the Persian Language, containing Dia- 
logues, Reading Lessons, and a Vocabulary; together with a New Plan for Facilitating the 
Study of Languages, and Specimens in Arabic, Armenian, Bengali, Greek, Georgian, Hindo- 
stani, Hebrew, Latin, Persian, Russian, Sanskrit, Swedish, Syriac, and Turkish. By A. H. 
Bleeck, formerly of the British Museum, and afterwards of the late Land Transport Corps. 
London: Bernard Quaritch. 18mo, pp. 288. 


Brown (Rev. J., D.D.)—An Analytical Exposition of the Epistle to the 
Romans. Edinburgh : Oliphant. 8vo, 


Bromehead.—A Popular Paraphrase of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. 
With Notes. By the Rev. A. Crawford Bromehead, M.A. London: Bell and Daldy. 12mo 
pp. 228. 

Bomberger.—The Protestant Theological and Ecclesiastical Encyclopedia ; 
being @ condensed Translation of Herzog’s Real Encyclopedia, with additions from other 
sources. By the Rev. J. H. A. Bomberger, D.D., assisted by distinguished Theologians of 
various denominations. Part IV., from p. 385 to p.512. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


Carter—A Memoir of John Armstrong, D.D., late Lord Bishop of 
Grahamstown. By the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A., Rector of Clewer; with an Introduction by 
Samuel, Lord Bishop of Oxford. Oxford: Parkers. 18mo, pp. 436. 


Dobbin.—The Divine Intention of the Gospels Vindicated: an Act Ser- 
mon preached in the chapel of Trinity College, Dublin, for the aon of B.D., on Sunday, 
t of Kill 


June 28, 1857. By Orlando T. Dobbin, LL.D., and B.D., T.C.D 
diocese of Meath. London: Bagster and Sons. 8vo. 


Foote.—Closing Scenes in the Life of Christ; being a Sequel to “ Inci- 
dents in the Life of our Saviour.” By the Rev. A. L. R. Foote, Brechin. London: Nisbet. 
12mo, pp. 320. 

Gaber.—The Lord’s Prayer, with Illustrations after Ludwig Richter, en- 


graved on wood by A. Gaber. Dresden: Gaber and Richter. London: Dulau and Co. Large 
4to. Nine plates in a portfolio. 
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Geare.—Essays on the Progressive Development of the Divine Purpose 
in Creation, Providence, Redemption. By the Rev. Edward Geare, A.M., Chaplain of the 
Gaol, Abingdon, and Lecturer, ete. London: Judd and Glass. 8vo, pp. 416. 


Graves.—The History, Architecture, and Antiquities of the Cathedral 
Church of St. Canice, Kilkenny. By the Rev. James Graves, A.B., and J. G. A. Prim. 
Dublin: Hodges and Smith. 4to, pp. 370. 


Groves.—Echoes from Egypt; or, the Type of Antichrist. By the Rev. 
W. J. Groves, M.A.; sometime Vicar of Chewton Mendip, in the county of Somerset. 
London: Rivingtons. 8vo, pp. 484. 


Haydn’s Oratorio, The Seasons (composed in the year 1800), in Vocal 
Score, with a Separate Accompaniment for the ‘aan or Pianoforte. Arranged by Vincent 
Novello. London: Novello. Large 8vo, pp. 186. 


Hervey (Rev. Lord Arthur.)}—A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Wordsworth on 


the Declaration of the Clergy on Marriage and Divorce. London: Murray. 8vo, pp. 32. 


Hobart.—The State of the Departed : an Address delivered at the Funeral 
of the Rt. Rev. Benjamin Moore, D.D., Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
State of New York, and Rector of Trinity Church, in the City of New York, on Friday, 
March 1, 1816, in Trinity Church, New York. And a Dissertation on the same Subject. By 
John Henry Hobart, D.D., Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of New 
York. New York: Thomas N. Stanford. 


Keble-—An Argument against immediately Repealing the Laws which 
treat the Nuptial Bond as Indissoluble. By the Rev. John Keble,M.A. Oxford and London: 
Parkers. 8vo, pp. 228. 

Kendrick (A. A., D.D.)—Revised Edition of Olshausen’s Commentary on 
the New Testament. The Translation reprinted from Clark’s Foreign Theological Library. 
Vols. I., 11., 111. New York. 

Lyttelton (Lord.)—Tracts on Infant Baptism and the Athanasian Creed. 
London: Rivingtons. 8vo, pp. 39. 

Mailler.—The Philosophy of the Bible; or, the Union between Philo- 

sophy and Faith. By the Rey. J. W. Mailler, M.A. Edinburgh: Hogg. 12mo, pp. 310. 
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Milne:—Life in China. By the Rev. W. C. Milne, M.A., for many years 
Missionary among the Chinese. With four original Maps. London: Routledge. 12mo., 
pp. 530. 

M‘Lachlan.—Christ our Study; or, a Practical Treatise on Christ in his 
official character. By the Rev. Peter M‘Lachlan, Probationer of the Free Church, Glasgow. 
London: Judd and Glass. 12mo, pp. 260. 


Monod.—Adolphe Monod’s Farewell to his Friends and the Church. 
Translated from the French. London: Nisbet. 12mo, pp. 210. 


Murphy.—Science and Religion before the Flood. By J. G. Murphy, 


LL.D., Professor of Hebrew, Presbyterian College, Belfast. Belfast: Shepherd and Co, 
18mo, pp. 32. 


Owen (J. J., D.D.)—A Commentary, critical, expository, and practical, 
on the Gospels of Matthew and Mark. New York. 12mo. 


Pusey.—The Councils of the Church, from the Council of Jerusalem, a.p. 
51, to the Council of Constantinople, a.p. 381; chiefly as to their constitution, but also as to 
their objects and history. By the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, and 
Canon of Christ Church. Oxford: J. H. Parker. 8vo, pp. 370. 


Raikes.—Sermons and Essays. By the Rev. Henry Raikes, late Chan- 
cellor of the Diocese of Chester. London: Hatchard. Svo, pp. 518. 


Smith (Professor H. B.)—Revised Edition of Gieseler’s Text-book of 
Church History, as translated in Clark’s Foreign Theological Library. New York: 8vo. 


Sumner.—The Earth: Past, Present, and Future: a Lecture. By the 


Rev G. H. Sumner, M.A., Rector of Old Alresford, Hants, and Chaplain to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. London: Routledge. 18mo, pp. 46. 


Turner.—The Epistle to the Ephesians, in Greek and English; with an 
Analysis and Exegetical Commentary. By Samuel H. Turner, D.D. New York: Dana and 
Company. 8vo, pp. xx, 198. 

Whately.—The Scripture Doctrine concerning the Sacraments and the 
Points connected therewith. By Richard Whately, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. London: 
Parker and Son. 12mo, pp. 136. 

Whately.—Instruction in the Scriptures; the Duty and the Mode of it. 
A Charge delivered by Richard Whately, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. London: John W. 
Parker and Son. Dublin: Hodges and Smith. 8vo, pp. 38. 


Wordsworth.—On Divorce. By Chr. Wordsworth, D.D., Canon of 
Westminster. London: Rivingtons. 8vo. 
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